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25? ^5“ pts at mediation, Shi- d?2t h ? t? e fitting. Presi- 
ite soldiers of the Amal mHi. Sf75 Gemayelwas said 
n f th j -Lebanese army's the be «££ nS ? t,n & yertawteJ with 
histh Brigade continued to Ar a H^f cretary ‘ G * neraI of tbe 
pour fire, including, tank tfiSL League. Chedi Kfibi, and 
shells, at the last breS* bloSfc £23L were reports that Yasser 
redoubts of the Pa irtSUr* £235 ^ in Tun* for a 
Red Cross vehicles attempt- T PL0 meeting on the 
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*u . «.- Lebimese hospitals 5? t,e ® “» * new escalation of 
ray that^4o people have defi- J**e Culf War. Iran said Its - 
«nL“ ^ ^ week of sav- J ets bad attacked the Iraqi 
age fighting in and around the totw ? 01 Ai-Amarah in 
tin ee camps, but that there re tolialioiL 
may be many more dead in At Ieast six people were 
the ruins. reported killed in a . predawn 

At least 1.000 have been raid against Tehran, but 
wounded, and an estimated *?“ ** W4S 100 earf y to 
25.000 have fled the SSb £“£ J* «2»% toll 

lake reflige in areas controlled ^ 1116 “ksile attacks: 
by the Druze militia, which Vaffe 4. Guerrillas 

lias remained neutral in the r 1 ®? “P South Lebanon at 
fighting. tucks, page 4, Leader, com* 
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- shape will be — some kind, of I 
; organic Jink between Syria - and j 

■ X*ebanon, military occupation 
i or a purely political tutelage — 

. perhaps Assad himself, cau- 
tiously feeling bis way, does 

■ not know. 

t_ - What no one disputes is 
’ that, more and more. Syria is 
' asserting itself as the arbiter 
■Of Lebanon's destiny, that 
1 every new convulsion is an op- 

■ portuirity for strengthening big 

■ grip, that witb tiie Israelis 
pulling out of the south the 

‘ convulsions are coming thicker 
and faster, and that they have 
a climactic character. It can 
only be a matter of tfm» and 
blood before the completion of 
Pax Syriana. 

Its foundations were laid 
when the US, Israel, and im-. 
portant Arab powers, acqui- 
esced, however grudgingly, in 
. the ultimate - inevitability of 
Syria’s dominion. Some of the 
local actors, while acquiescing 
too, are still recalcitrant .to 
Syrian purposes. At each 
other's expense they seek a 
larger place in the new order 
than Syria is prepared to allo- 
cate them. 

So, now, it is with the Pales-' 
tinians. Strictly speaking, they 
are not, of course, a Lebanese 
community, hut they are acting 
as though they enjoy -“acquir- 
ing rights ” alongside the Leb- 
anese communities proper, 
above all the right to look 
after their own security in a 
uniquely threate ning 

environment 

# This disturbs President 
Assad, who is so apt to appre- 
hend in any manifestation of 
Palestinian self-assertion, the 
machinations of Yasser Arafat 
If Lebanon’s refugee camps 
were to become once again the 
armed redoubts they were be- 
fore the Israeli invasion that 
would cany the- -danger That 
Ar^f ubt^ win - control of- ' 
those -of -.them' in places, £38Sv i 
rot, 9m,-Tyie, wiake Syria’s 
military writ does not run. 

'Arafat will not be coming- 
back fx> Beirut or Sidoh to 
defy the Syrians from there as 
he once did from Tripoli, but 
Torn to back: page, coL 3 
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EXPLOSIONS AFTERMATH ; The bows. Of the wrecked Panamanian-roistered tanker 
Petrogen One, (above), one of two vessels which exploded on the refinery quayside 
blast at San Roque. Red, Cross workers, police, ambulancemen and an army unit, 
(below) helped ter rescue survivors 
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f Star Wars 
mission 

THE . US vicc:president, Mr 
George Bush is to visit Euro- 
pean capitals, including Lon- 
don, next month in an at- 
tempt to dispel misgivings 
about .- President Reagan’s 
Star Wars programme ex- 
pressed by European leaders 
al the recent summit. Page 
; 5. ' 

tear Fan crash 

THE British Government is 
expected to lose virtually all 
Hie £57 million paid out to 
.'jihsldisc the Belfast plant of 
flip collapsed Lear Fan air- 
craft firm. Back page- 


Tory opponents lining up to spike Fowler timetable 


By James Naughtir, 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Mr Norman Powler faces a 
battle with a substantial group 
of Conservative backbenchers 
over legislation he plans for 
the next parti amentary session 
to give effect to social security 
reviews he will unveil next 
week. 

Legislative time has been al- 
located to the Social Services 
Secretary for a comprehensive 
bill is the new session begin- 
ning in November, but influen- 
tial backbenchers are already 
arguing that this gives insuffi- 
cient time to consider the com- 
plexities of the changes. 

Their protests signal the 
start of two months of horse- 
trading between Mir Fowler 
and his parliamentary col- 
leagues over the contents of 
his bilL 

Members of Mr Francis 
Pym’s Centre Forward group, 


and the bund of traditional wets 
will argue that it is mistaken 
to attempt so many changes in 
one boh. • 

Backbenchers reacting to 
leaked versions of the reviews’ 
conclusions sense that they 
will be electorally damaging. 
Reported charges on unemploy- 
ment payments : and 

supplementary benefits are par- 
ticularly alarming to them; 

The Cabinet has already 
agreed to modify Mr Fowler’s 
original scheme for outright 
abolition of the state's earn- 
ings related pension scheme. 

Mr Fowler’s green paper on 
the charges wifi be published 
next week. The detailed pro- 
posals for inclusion in a bill 
will have to be settled by the 
end of July. 

This leaves a short time for 
consultation and discussions on 
a range of proposals which are 
complicated enough for Mr 
Fowler to have had to resort 


to a half-hour slide show to 
explain it to the Cabinet' 

.The package will be pre- 
sented . as a simplification of 
the present system, but Tory 
MPs — nearly all of whom 
back a fundamental overhaul 
— fear that it will be easy for 
the opposition parties to 
present- the -Fowler proposals 
simply as a shift in resources 

Concern on ail sides, page 4 

from the worst-off to pay -for 
eventual tax cuts for others. 

Mr Fowler can expect strong 
private pressure from some 
colleagues who will publicly 
welcome his reforms. 

Some Tories believe ' that he 
may be. prepared to- drop some 
of the .plans now in the green 
paper, such- as the suggestions 
that recipients of bousing ben- 
efit should be made to .pay a 
percentage .of their rates bills. 


or to remove ' or reduce the 
payment of mortgages for 
those on unemployment 
benefit. 

Mf Fowler's difficulty is that 
the ’ Treasury is already un- 
happy about the relatively 
modest saving in the package 

— only about 2.5 per cent of 
the £40 billion annual budget 

— and would oppose any. sig- 
nificant concession. - 

Several Tory, backbenchers 
indicated last night that they 
expected to find themselves 
flatly - opposed to parts of his 
scheme, though they were 
waiting .for. n$xt .week’s Com- 
mons statement before declar- 
ing their opposition. 

Ministers await the. Fowler 
package with some trepidation, 
since the two months until, the 
summer recess are already ex- 
pected to be difficult for the’ 
Government 

Labour and the ’Alliance 


gKS? NGB determined on tough line with Nacods 


LOW, pay anomalies are 
.blamed for a national short- 
age of midwives- Page 3. 

Rebels return 

GRAHAM GOOCH, and Peter 
.WtHey arc named in the 
-England party for the one- 
day games against Austiulia 
r bfler completing tbvir three- 
year ban from international 
cricket. - Ian Botham also 
- returns. Matthew Engel, page 

Ttt.V.. 

> Coventry's escape 

^COVENTRY: escaped rejoga- 
-tion from the First Division 
‘by beating Hie League eham- 
Evcrton 4-1 yesterday, 
rich go down instead. 
^Report, page 1C. 


By Keith Harper, 

Labour Editor 

The National Coal Board’s 
determination to take a tough 
line against the pit deputies 
union, Nacods. is made clear 
in a confidential document 
sent out by the board more 
than a week before the union s 
overtime ban. was applied. 

The document, dated May 9 
and signed by Mr Merrik 
Spanton. the board's member 
for personnel, suggests that 
the proposed ban constitutes a 
breach of the contrart- of em- 
ployment and should “there- 
fore be regarded as strike 
action”. 

Mr Spanton said that the 


Nacods agreement .with the. 
board, did not mention the 
word overtime and that the 
call for an immediate overtime 
ban by -the union did not 
therefore carry a dear - cut 
significance.' 

fUr Spanton then sets out 
the statutory requirement laid 

Deputies claim provocation, 
back page; Fit leader pleads 
for gaoled miners, page 2. 

on officials. These include the 
requirement to make inspec- 
tions, including pre-shift in- 
spection, to confer with oncom- 
ing officials at the shift end. 


and : to keep . records - and; com-" 
plete reports. 

To meet: the circumstances 
of the bazi, colliery managers 

were required by the boasra to 
cancel normal roster 
arrangements and . draw', up 
new. rosters: -io-- minimise- 'dis- 
ruption to .colliery.- operations.. 
These were' to be -based on the 
obligation of all -officials : -.to 
make five attendances in a- pay 
week. 

Mr Spanton then gives ’Spe- 
cific instructions if . the’ ban 
went ahead.- Officials, who 
turned up on- shifts other than 
those laid down in, the. roster 
should be sent .borne and ad- 

• Turn to back page, coL 5 
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PO’s poetic licence stirs village 


By Fenny Chorllon 

nteorientated residents of a 
luxury residential development 
in^Se 1 Wiltshire Ullage of 
South Marston, near.^mdor^. 
have been forced to send .out 

sackloads Of ad ? r tS_ +1 S ar ?f 
after agreeing reluctantly to 
fc&e of ttmr g»d' 
twice to appease the Fost. 
OffiS. The final straw came 

Ste? the last name change. 
When the PO telatedfc discov- 
ered that the houses had been 
wrongly numbered. . . ■ 

Ilt ns n iAfg 
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bee pulled down to make -way 
for them, - 

However, shortly after, .the 
new residents began to move- 
in just before Christmas, they 
were Infttpned by the, .Post 
Office that Manor' Park would 
not do— there were far too 
many Manors around the place, 
and the postmen and delivery 
vans would never, be able .to. 
find them. 

Surprised.- but bt . this stage 
unperturbed*- . ^tbe - residents- 
readily agreed to the name 
being' changed; to Albert wn- 
Hams Close.- A bit of a mouth- 
ful perhaps, but A.W. . had 
been br .very- famous^ •• albeit 
slightly leftist, local poet 
- No sooner -Miad the new 
address - cuds been duly 


.stamped and sent -off when a 
new batch of letters- arrived, 
from the Post Office. 

A terrible mistake had been 
made, they declared. The well- 
known local poet was not in 
fact named Albert but Alfred. 

Hie residents, none of whom 
had ever heard of the scribe, 
were by now beginning to feel- 
rather annoyed. A third .set of 
new address cards was sent 
out to. friends, tax officers and 
all the other people they felt 
obliged to inform of their 
whereabouts. 

Then came the final blow. A 
new error was uncovered by 
the tireless PO officials: all 
the houses in the new estate 
had been numbered back-to- 
front, and did’ not comply with 


regulations' relating-to new de- 
velopments. Number 17 was to 
hecome number one, and so -on 
until number .8 became num- 
ber' 10 and vice versa. 

= Mr. Paul Scarrott (of ptot 5, 
Manor :Paxk/5 Albert Williams 
Close/5 Alfred Williams 
Close/ U Alfred Williams 
'Close;) said yesterday : 
“There’s a lot' of crossing the 
lawns in the mornings to sort 
out the mail after the post- 
. man’s been. We’ve found using 
our . first address seems to 
have the highest success rate.” 

He added: u We don’t like 
number 13, so we don’t in fact 
use. it Actually, we're thinking 
of giving our house a name — 
something harmless like the 
Beeches." ...... 


! promise a strong challenge to 
the Tory defence of their 

t Brecon and Radnor set which 

is expected in July and there 

: is a prospect of good economics 
. news. 

Some senior' ministers are 
emitting uncharacteristically 
? gloomy noises about their pros- 

■ pects in. the opinion polls and 

- their unhappiness is the 

greater because of the Govern- 

■ ment's public - expenditure 
difficulties. 

Mr Nigel Lawson,, the Chain 
cellor, faces an exceptionally, 
tough round' of spending nOgo- 

- tiations with, departmental col- 
leagues in the autumn, since 
they will use pressure of pub- 
lic opinion to .argue for a 
relaxation in spending targets 
to fight unemployment . 

The Chancellor is agreed by 
* his cabinet. colleagues to be go- 
ing into that figbt in an- atmo- 
Tum to back page, coL 1 


Bangladesh 
cyclone ldlls 
thousands 

From Amin Chowdhnry , ' 
in Dacca 

At least '1,500 people are 
known to have been killed and 
thousands, are still missing 
after the tidal waves which 
battered islands off Bangla- 
desh’s coast. . state television 
said last night. 

The Waves were set off by a 
cyclone on Friday, and army 
and navy rescue .teams yester- 
day searched for more victims. 

One report reaching here 
said - that all 10,000 fishermen 
living in a small southern 
Island were feared dead. 

Friday’s disaster • destroyed 
thousands of .houses, damaged 
crops, and disrupted communi- 
cations in all tiie offshore is- 
lands. Port officials said two 
cargo ships ran aground during 
the cyclone.' 

Attempts to - find the . thou- 
sands still missing have been 
hampered by heavy rains 
which caused fresh floods in 
low-lying areas, officials said 

A reporter who visited the 
remote island- of Urirehar in 
the Bay - of Bengal said the 
area was swept by a 42 -foot 
high wave and nearly half the 
2,000 population may have 
been killed. 

President Hossain 

Mohammad Ershad yesterday 
visited some of the islands, 
where tens of thousands of 
people were facing shortages 
of drinking water, food, and 
i fueL ’ 


From Jane Walker 

in Madrid 

THIRTY-TWO people died or 
were missing and another 36 
Were injured when two tank- 
ers exploded and caught fire 
yesterday morning at a Span- 
ish oil refinery in the Bay of 
Algedras. 

There was panic in the 
nearby town of San Roque 
when the 20,000 residents 
feared that the refinery’s oil 
storage tanks might also 
explode. Many fled the area. 

Before the blast, the Pana- 
manian-registered, Japanese- 
owned, 3d, 000-ton tanker. 
Petrogen One, with a crew 
of 29, was taking on a load 
of the highly inflammable 
naphtha oil- There was a huge 
explosion and the fire spread 
to an adjacent 8,000-ton 
Spanish tanker. Camponavia, 
with a crew of 30, which was 
loading petrol from the 
refinery- 

The blast broke .nearby 
Windows and flames rose (o 
1,000 feet. “ The explosion 
was terrific.” said the Mayor 
of San Roque. ** It was. like 
on earthquake.” 

Fire-fighters from 

neighbouring towns rushed 
to the scene. Red Cross, 
police, ambulances and an 
army unit also joined in the 
rescue work. ' Two fire 
tenders and a support vehi- 
cle with stretchers from Gi- 
braltar arrived within 
minutes. 

“We heard ' a massive ex- 
plosion across the bay and 
immediately crossed into 
Spain ” said Hr Les Ed- 
munds, Gibraltar’s chief fire 
officer. “ We round a scene 
of total devastation.'’ 

Many of the dead and in- 
jured had been blown into 
the sea by the force of the 
explosion and small boats 
helped to pick up victims. 

The injured, may seriously 
burned, were taken to 
. nearby hospitals. .It. Is -be- 
= ^Teved ~the~ majority ^; the- 
creto from the Panamanian 
tanker were Korean and that 
there were some survivors. 

An oil slick about 600 feet 
long has been reported In 
the Bay of Algeeiras, and 
togs are trying to prevent it 
spreading. It was the third 
oil spillage Into the bay this 
month, and by far the most 
serious. 

Port officials said that 
most of the crew members 
were on board their ships at 
the time. Officials feared 
that bodies were trapped in- 
side 1 both vessels. 

Seven Spanish dock work- 
ers whose Jeep was hit by 
the shock wave of (be blasts 
were among the dead. 

San Roque is a major pet- 
rochemical port built across 
(he Bay of Algeeiras daring 
Franco’s role to give work to 
locals after he had sealed off 
the border with Gibraltar. 


FALKLANDS NIGHTMARE 
* One morning he did not 
leave early. Instead he 
took the children to 
school . . . there were 
tears in his eyes as Fiona 
and Jamie walked away 
and into their classrooms. 

I knew then that it was 
the day that the Norland 
would sail Patricia Slater 
remembers 1982, when her 
ferryman husband went to 
war. Page 11. John Ezard 
finds the new Falklands 
spirit Page 2. 

THE CHIEF AND THE PM 
If there is a breakdown 
in the Thatcher-FitzGeraki 
talks on Ireland, the 
suspicion is that Enoch 
Powell will turn out to 
have a major share in it. 
writes lan Aitken in his 
Commentary. Page 11. 

FACE TO FAITH 
The Archbishop of York 
writes on simplicity, 
directness, and 
disagreement in the 
church. Agenda, page 7. 

THE SACRIFICE 
Stalking Tarkovsky. Derek 
Malcolm goes shooting in 
Sweden. Arts Guardian, 
page 9. 

Tomorrow 


PROFIT LOST 
Industries want industrial 
funds. But too often it’s 
Industry that makes on 
the deal. Education 
Guardian, 

Wednesday 


DYNASTY DEFIED 
Guardian Women charts 
the making of an 
American : 

Lynn Redgrave. 

DOLE DATA 
Unemployment doesn*t 
have to bring depression. 
Body and Soul on the 
people who make a good 
job of being jobless. 


Thursday 


TRIBAL CUSTOMS 
Guardian Women updates 
the Durotriges and 
Brigantes 
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Despite die 

odd hiccup the value of 
our investments has 
doubled in 5 years 

"\bu have lo speculate to accumulate. So even Lejyl S; 
Generals expens very occasionally make a mistake. 

" Only 99*S certain of paring it right..." a* we say nn TV! 
Thai!! why the tnhie of our investment* has more than doubled 
over the last 5 years 

With Legal & General your money is in the saJest of hands, 
for oun» is an enviable performance. 

Now’ wed like to share this success whh you .. .wuh some 
FREE information on how to make the most oT votirmnne v. 

If you can save regularly . . . i20 . . JtAO . . . or more a roomh - 
oc you hare a lump sum to invest, we can show* you ways of ■ 
making more of yewr money. 

Jus p os the coupon. Vbu don't cwn need a stamp, 

Or phone 01-200 0200, right away 

The sooner you act, the sooner your money will bo 
working for you. 


RING 01-200 0200 OR [ 

Post itt legal & General Assurance Society Ltd, J | 

Freepcst,Croydcn C3t9 9EB (do stamp needed L 

I’d like some free information on sannjjs and investment as f 
soon as posable. Tm interested in; " 1 

□ Regular savings D Lump sum imestment t'please tick) ill 

Name T 

Address OA 


I — rosa | 

j Name of usual financial adviser (tf any) 0£\> I 

. General 

j 658527 j 
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New-found Falklands spirit warns 



Returning to the South Atlantic after two years, John Ezard 
considers the .islanders’ mood in the wake of the airport opening 




WHEN we flew out here by 
inaugural TriStar such. a very- 
long time ago ■ — as it now 
seems — they split us into 
WIPs, VIPs and the rest 
Even the rest of us were 
categorised as important 
enough to have priority over 
famines who bad driven for 
up to six hours along camp 
tracks for the Mount Pleas- 
ant Airport opening. 

They were barred from a 
long-prepared local craft and 
industry exhibition, in the 
TriStar hangar that an undis- 
turbed press conference 
could be held there for the 
arcb-WXP Mr Michael 
HeseMne, some of the VIPs 
and the rst of us, who were, 
after all, important people. 
We had insisted, because of 
the five-boor time difference 
from the UK, that the press 
conference be held on time. 

It was an isolated slip-up 
in no way malicious. But al- 
though it happened as 
ago in subjective time 
understanding as May 12, I 
recall it with a. certain 
dhaxne. Once you have delved 
bach into the human scale of 
the Falklands *— ■ even after 
a two-year absence — you 
remember that it is not the 
kind of thing you should do, 
particularly not here. It is 
too tike the colonial past 

The WIPs and VIPs have 
all gone back after their 48- 
hour whirly round the place. 
They were well-intentioned, 


but some were unable to 
conceal their appalled sympa- 
thy when they heard . you 
were staying for a month. 
The last, oldest and most in- 
defatigably inquisitive of 
them. Lord Shackleton. aged 
73, father of the modem 
Falklands, went back mid- 
week. . . 

But there is nothing lonely 
or provincial about still 
being in Stanley, either from 
the two of the rest of us left 
or for those spending their 
lives here in this Wales-sized 
group of islands. 

The early winter sides 
which so vexed the 1982 task 
force have cleared, despite 
occasional squalls, since the 
VIPs left, and if you glance 
up as you trudge home, you 
notice something peculiar in 
the sky — a gigantic scarf of 
densely concentrated but dis- 
tinct stars and luminescent 
gas wrapped over the tops of 
the houses. 

Down below, company is 
still plentiful. Brian Middle- 
ton has just beaten 150 other 
entrants in the 12-hour 
^wni^ai dartathon at the town 
hall, an event with an in- 
tense live and radio audi- 
ence. 

Two nights later, in the 
same hall, the May Queen was 
crowned at the Winter May 
Bali, a ceremony that goes 
back at least 80 years. 

At both these events, with 
few outsiders of importance 


listening, there was still talk 
of a new spirit on the Falk- 
lands, “20th century pioneer 
work. Much as in the North 
American west”, as Prince 
Andrew put it in his grandi- 
ose bat otherwise knowledge- 
able airport inaugural 


. The first impressions of 
VIPs and important people 
briefly visiting the Falklands 
are often inaccurate and 
have once proved lethal. But 
there is one image, above all, 
which has so stood the test 
of almost a fortnight. 

. As the inaugural Tristar 
touched the runway you 
could see from the windows 
a group of Children in blue 
anoraks jumping and waving 
wildly on a lull of mud far 
'from tiie VIP reception area. 
-One of the older, less impor- 
tant VIPs said gently : 
“Those children must have 
seen a lot in their short 
fives.” 

■ And it was then, before 
the plane had even stopped, 
that you first frit you were 
hack after two years — back 
into the rid binding Falk- 
lands mix of exceptional pri- 
vate warmth, closeness, hu- 
mour and. canniness, 
shadowed by strain and grief 
at the invasion, the deaths 
and the huge bombardments, 
and* by worry about their 
own uncertain futures. 

The shadow is still there, 
much more faintly, but this 



AIRPORT ARRIVAL 

time the real emphasis is on 
jumping and waving. God 
knows why, you might say as 
a first impression during a 
48-hour whirly. The “land- 
scaped ” sides of the airport 
road are mile-upon-mile 
messes of excavated clay and 
peat The road to RAF Stan- 
ley has broken up, a year 
after being expensively 


: Falklands Commissioner Sir Rex Hunt greeting 
- Mr Michael Heseltine 

resurfaced. Even some town 
roads are still potholed, 
though not as badly. 

But ask around and you 
hear that the Mount Pleasant 
road — apart from being a 
route to and from the out- 
side world — has cot the 
driving t*™* from San Carlos 
in half, and the 36-mile road 
culminates in “Stanley by- 


, which keeps* heavy' 

military traffic out. 

And the town roads will 
be redone after wiring is 
laid for two projects which 
mark what is seriously called . 
“ the transition 'from a man- 
agement , to an- expansion, 
economy ” — a power, station 
ungraded' from 1-4 to. 3.6 
kilowatts, jest about enough 


to meet extra demand, and a 
'new triephone -exchange. 

The pioneer spirit isover- 
stated. of.course. J Jhfe. afrporf 
is budgeted- to cost- tire -De-' 
fence Ministry ' trillion 

by next year, which; will 
11 years to recoup. Atom. 
rison turnover -savings. '■ 

Development; so far an 
indigenous wool’ mill,, -com-, 
merrial gfgfl fttisbin g ; wfcafa-- 
port road -note* - and hydro- 
ponic . dislike? ’garden 7-, •» . 
being financed from the rem- 
nants of tips several million, 
pounds allocated' after Shack- 
;Jetorfs : i9^£:>ost-aHiaict 
report. 

Mo r ra sp^cta^ar/ piemeerr 
fag is displayed-' by»e 200 
foreign fishing ships ransack- 
ing these waters under Royal 
Navy and RAF -search and 
rescue protectioiu There, and 
in a possible; Antarctic 
future, i$vwhere #ia real-loot 
is already being made. - 

But the local sense of- 
long-term building . beginning 
has gone deep very 

- in a- place so long 1 

lot- gr owth . The i 

- development - officers, 'David 
Taylor/ -Siinoir : Armstrong 
and John Reid, have, in .less 
than 't*b' years' ilmbs» dis- 

. pelled 40 years : of : cynical de- 
spair about ““*■ 

. priori 
which 

Thrir ' activism, coupled 
with, tiie* airport and the 
Government’s ’ continual 
restatements of support, have 
contributed to a .tense that 
; .the 7 islanders * may ; ' have 
turned the dangerous .corner 
they were approaching politi- 


cally and economi sally Ion 
before the Invasion. "With ri 
these things, happening hou 
. many ask,- oquld anyone ghn 
us away .‘now-? .' 5 

•/■. Tbe jssue of what a non 
Torit government might d< 

’ -was raised a public meet 
IuSj ^by the", . former ' Labovu 
and ■ Eric Ogden; 

now r Mfetffrn of the Falk- 
- Jaad iKtpiui 4 - Association, the 
UK-hated. ; ; support .group, 
> “Tbe , Labour Party ; Is in 
favpur of giving you away," 
■- he said, adding; painfully : 

yfceaSDP..." none 


audience — 
able-bodied 
— thought 
enough to 
Ion passed 
to the 
flsht 



: “Even 

; ^ri.the 1 

. fc „ -nearly . half 
£rStanLeL 
the print- 
take up. . Vis 
• straight - ;oxl 
- practicalities 
'’•protection. . ., 

Lord Shackleton 
y , hornet reasonably 
of his last visits 
.-Philips- family 
Kent part of tl 
■ ’ fhraber . Falfch 
tan? green 
. ;«oH to , ' 

^ , 

TheWter families, _ 
letotfs olddst 'pollticri.l.^— 
dretai the McPhees, Watsons. 
Heattramns, . - Gosses ' . and 
Claude - MecWenburgb, 
trekked in exuberantly to see 

hhn. j . 

It was x deeply Jhappy and 
moving few .hours, a world 
away from political cafcula- 
tiou. but. as we - left Sharitle- 
t|on. But as we left Shahkle- 
can*t just walk, away from 
them. .TfcfStfrfc-Tis^ 




Emlyn Williams asks Thatcher to review murder convictions 


Pit leader pleads 
for gaoled miners 


By Paul Hoylarar, 

Welsh Correspondent 

The South Wales miners’ 
leader Mr Emlyn Williams, has 
made a personal appeal to the 
Prime Minister to quosh the 
murder convictions against two 
miners for killing a taxi driver 
during the pit strike. 

His intervention came as 
2.000 people, including miners 
and steel workers from York- 
shire, marched through Cardiff 
at the weekend in support of 
the gaoled men. 

Mr Williams has written to 
Mrs Thatcher saying: “For 
the sake of human decency 
and reconcftiatlon we beseech 
you from our hearts to order, 
at the earliest possible date, a 
review of the cases so that the 
sentences will be reduced to 
take cognisance of the context 
within which the crime 
occurred." 

The South Wales miners' 
president told a rally outside 
the Welsh Office in Cardiff 
that a campaign was being 
launched — the like of which 
had never been seen in this 
rountiy. 

A petition calling for the 
•sentences to be reduced bad 
already attracted 11,000 signa- 
tures and the organisers had set 
a target of half a million by the 
end of the summer. 

The labour MPs, Mrs Ann 
Clwyd and Mr Ted Rowlands, 
pledged support for Russell 
Shan kl and and Dean Hancock, 


both aged 22, of Rhymney, 
Mid-Glamorgan, who . ■ were 
found guilty of murder at Car- 
diff Crown Court earlier this 
month. 

Hundreds - of demonstrators 
later gathered outside Cardiff 
prison, where the two men are 
being held. 

The taxi driver, David . 
Wilkie, was killed by a 46- 
pouhd concrete block which 
was dropped from a bridge - 
and smashed through his wind- 
screen as he tori: a working 
miner to Merthyr Vale Colliery 
in Mid-Glamorgan last Novem- 
ber. ■ 

The Welsh mining conmrani- 
ties had- expected manslaughter 
verdicts and Mr Williams told 
the Prime ! ^Minister that the - 
life sentences had left them 
“ stunned and dismayed at 
what is oveiwhehningly viewed 
as a gross miscarriage of 
justice." 

While not seeking to justify 
Mr Wilkie's death— ‘his “fate 
was a terrible one and we rec- 
ognise the depth of the trag- 
edy it has brought upon his 
families and friends ** — there 
was no logic or justice in sen- 
tencing two young men to lan- 
guish in gaol until the end of 
the century. 

The Welsh mining communi- 
ties prided themselves on mu- 
tual self-help, ' respect, and 
hard work. “That is why life 
sentences have registered such 
a deep hurt amongst us.’ Mr 
Williams said. 



fJsa Hancock, the sister of one of the gaoled men, joins protesters outside Cardiff prison 

yesterday 


Leak case 
goes to 
the DPP 


By Richard Norton Taylor 

The Director of Public Pros- 
ecutions is studying a Foreign 
Office report an how docu- 
ments which show that minis- 
ters have misled parliament 
about the reasons for blocking 
aid to Nicaragua were leaked 
to AO’s. 

Mr Jeff Dennis, a 25-year-old 
clerk at the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration — part of 
the Foreign Office — has ad- 
mitted sending the papers to 
MPs. He was suspended with- 
out pay 10 days ago. 

The DPP faces the decision 
of whether to advise the Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Michael Ha- 
vers, to bring a prosecution 
under the Official Secrets Act, 
or to argne that it would not 
be in the public interest to do 
SO- 

X question to tbe Foreign 
Office minister, Mr Malcolm 
Rifkind. from Mr George 
Fou Ikes, Labours front bench 
spokesman, on Latin America, 
about wbat further disciplinary 
action the government intends 
to take is doe to be answered 
on June 3/ immediately after 
parliament’s Whitsun recess. 

Mr Dennis has sought legal 
advice from Mr Brian Ray- 
mond, the solicitor who acted 
for Mr Clive Footing, the Min- 
ister of Defence official wbo 
was acquitted of secrets 
charges earlier this year. The 
executive of his union, the 
Civil and Public Services Asso- 
ciation, also discussed the af- 
fair last week. 


D J helps start 
litter campaign 

The disc jockey Kenny 
Everett and TV-am's Roland 
Eat vesterday helped British 
Bail ‘to launch an anti-litter 
campaign. 

The two feature on posters 
at railway stations as part of 
the national “Beautiful Brit- 
ain" scheme organised by the 
Seep Britain Tidy group. 


Local radio presses for review 
of system as revenue falls 


By Dennis Barker 

Commercial radio stations 
are pressing the Government 
for a review of the Indepen- 
dent Local Radio system at a 
time when stations are fighting 
for survival by staff cuts and 
mergers. They do not believe 
Home Office assurances that 
the Peacock Committee, which 
is considering the possibility 
that the BBC may be partly 
financed by advertising, will 
inevitably also provide a coher- 
ent vision of the future of in- 
dependent radio. 

If tbe Government does not 
agree to the review by July, 
when the Association of Inde- 
pendent Radio Contractors 
holds its annual congress, the 
Home Secretary, who will open 
the meeting, will face motions 
calling for reassurances on the 
future Of the 48 ILR stations. 

Mr Brittan will be especially 
asked for assurances that the 
introduction of small, low- 
powered' community radio 
stations will be carried out in 
such a way that HJt is not 
damaged. Earlier this year Mr 
Brittan suggested that he was 
about to give the immediate go- 


ahead for community radio. 
After the AIRC had pointed 
out that community radio 
might be too poor to pay con- 
tributors enough to run a qual- 
ity service the Government has 
gone quiet on the subject. 

Decline in advertising reve- 
nues— even without the compe- 
tition of community radio— has 
forced even the larger and 
richer ILR stations into mak- 
ing redundancy proposals, 
which are bringing them into 
conflict with their unions. 

Capital Radio, the London 
music station which is the big- 
gest and richest in ILR, made 
proposals for 22 redundancies. 
Later, it cut the number and 
offered unproved teams to 
those who agreed to go. The 
technicians' union ACTT and 
the National Union of Journal- 
ists at Capital were discussing 
these proposals on Friday 
when they beard that the Lon- 
don news station, LBC, was 
proposing 63 redundancies. 
They adjourned their meeting. 
Discussions with managements 
are continuing: 

Capital has said its advertis- 
ing revenue is 10 per cent 
down on last year, and LBC is 


also suffering. The average 
drop in the industry is about 
six per cent 

One of the few bright points 
in commercial radio is the zeal 
with which Radio Red Rose at 
Preston has pursued a cam- 
paign to merge with other 
stations to produce a bigger 
and stronger company. After a 
more relaxed interpretation of 
tbe Independent Broadcasting 
Authority's previously strict 
rule that capital tiiould be 
mainly local Red Rose, which 
has already taken over Radio 
Aire in Leeds, is considering 
taking over Radio Gwent at 
Newport, which has ceased 
trading with many debts, and 
its struggling neighbour, Car- 
diff Broadcasting Company 

Red Rose’s tactics have not 
pleased the old hard-liners of 
commercial broadcasting. One 
of them accused Red Rose of 
“charging round the country 
trying to buy up stations." The 
IB A, which would have to give 
approval to any more Red 
Rose merger plans, has lately 
adopted an encouraging atti- 
tude to tbe merger m areas — 
though not yet any as far 
apart as Preston and Cardiff. 


Co-op ‘should turn to consumerism’ 


By Clive Woodcock 

It was time for the Co-op to 
take .a lead in consumer pro- 
tection instead of trailing be- 
hind its competitors, said Mr 
George Bromley, president of 
the Co-operative Congress, in 
Bournemouth yesterday. 

-We are a consumer organi- 
sation and we should be giving 
a lead in consumer protection. 
The impact on the retail mar- 
ket is made by those who take 
initiatives and act, not merely 
react, to tbe initiatives of 
others," said Mr Bromley, ad- 
dressing the opening ot _ con- 
gress. the parliament of the 
consumer co-operative 

movement 

He said earlier that there 
were times when the Co-op 
liked to feel that it was a 
movement. “ When it makt-s us 
feel good, more virtuous, by 


espousing social causes, usually 
by passing beautiful, caring 
resolutions, which invariably 
mean giving other people s 
money away. Then we sit back 
and watch the impact of our 
great movement’s lofty ideas 
... an impact about as 
effective as a feather dropping 
on a bed of cotton wooL" 

The Co-op still had immense 
assets, however, which if prop- 
erly harnessed were sufficient 
to take it into the next cen- 
tury. not just as an efficient 
trading movement but "as the 
only practical alternative to 
the naked greed of the capital- 
ist law of the jungle.” 

The Co-op had not failed be- 
cause it had never really tried. 
“We are certainly not demon- 
strating the potential of our 
practical alternatives. Wc . are 
not as efficient as bur capital- 


ist competitors, the Salnsbnxys, 
the Asdas and the Tescos.” . 

Mr Bromley said that the 
Co-op was still not the best, 
despite its many strengths, be- 
cause "we just have not the 
will to change.” 

Once basic strategies of 
large-scale trading became the 
norm for the movement they 
might, if it was not already 
too late, develop a rational 
plan for the acquisition and 
development of superstore 
sites. 

“How many good sites have 
been lost because the financial 
and management . resources 
are not there ? How many 
sites are still being sold to 
keep alive the failures? Yet 
the Co-op already has .the. fi- 
nancial resources, the manage- 
ment expertise, if we could, 
use them rationally, " 


Political 

rfftsplits 

BUAVj 

A political rift is threate n i n g 
the British Union for the Abo- 
lition of Vivisection, one of 
four animal rights groups cam- 
paigning to end. scientific ex- 
periments on .animals. An ex- 
traordinary general meeting 
has been called in London on 
Jane S, When an attempt trill 
be made to remove seven of 
the 17-strong executive commit- 
tee from office. 

The dispute centres on the 
Government's white paper on 
airrmnl cruelty and the cause 
of the friction is whether it is 
possible to measure the degree 
of pain an animal suffers in 
experiments. 

Three BUAV staff, part of a 
radical faction seeking an im- 
mediate end. to all animal ex- 
periments, were sacked last 
month and their supporters 
have caHed the meeting in an 
attempt to win a' no-confidence 
vote on the seven co mmi ttee 
members. 

In April; the executive voted 
to saCk BBSS' Margaret Manzoni. 
office manager ; Mr Kim 
Stall wood, campaigns officer; 
and Mr Faddy Broughton, 
group student co-ordinator,- for 
failing to carry out 
instructions. 

The three sacked staff deny 
that they are members of left- 
wing political organisations and 
have refused to leave. ; 

general council elections last 

Meanwhile, the ESPCA 
meets on Wednesday to discuss 
the proposed ' expulsion Of one 
of its council members — the 
game Mr Kim Stall wood, who 
is one of tbe three sacked 
BUAV officials; Despite being 
the second most popular candi- 
date out of 10 in the society’s 
general round elections last 

year. Mr StaDwood has made 
himself unpopular by trying to 
radicalise the RSPCA. 

He has made . no secret of 
his view that tbe RSPCA 
should not be. investing any of 
its estimated £17 million work- 
ing fund in companies engaged 
in animal, experiments, • . 


Sinclair’s 
company 
hits cash 
crisis 

By Maggie Brown 
SIR CLIVE Sinclair, wfco 
pioneered Britain’s love . af- 
fair with the home Nnqnnff 
but has so far failed.' to 
repeat his success with?' Ms 
electric tricycle, is bow 
clearly In finWnrial trouble^’ 
He is the latest victim of 
the .£500 million high street 
home computer : wars which 
have raged' since last sunf- 
mer. It became dear at the 
weekend- that his. main com- 
puter research - and -detelojM 
meat ' company. 

Research of Can 
faring an nneontfoi 


ceiling of £5 million, and has 
been forced to ask at least 
two of its main suppliers, 
Thom-EBH and Timex, to 
take their portion of tile 
strain by extending some two 
months’ credit, worth several 
million pounds. 

In the short term, matters 
will get worse. Spring and 
bumm er have shown them- 
selves to be had months for 
high street and mail order 
computer sales, on which Sin- 
clair Research still predomi- 
nantly depends. This sales 
trend led directly -last sum- 
mer- to the collapse of Welsh 
computer firm. Dragon. 

Since then. Acorn, main 
supplier of. educational and 
BBC computers, has been 
saved from receivership and 
£48 million debts by Olivetti, 
while Sinclair’s former main 
distributor. Prism, was 
placed in liquidation only 
last-week with debts of £7.5 
million. 

Sinclair Research is due 
within tiie next week to 
present its fall-year results 
to March 3L Some 40 City 
investors hold a combined 10 
per cent stake in the other- 
wise private firm, which was 
founded five years ago. 

The last picture of its-fi- 
nanees, provided for them in 
typical style at Oaridgesoa 
March 12, showed halved 
profits of £7.9 million for 
the first t&reeqnarters of the 
year, sales of £89 mflflon, 
and unsold stock of £34 
mtition. 

iwranflgpmpfl t changes at 
Sinclair Research iook a 
near-certainty. Since March, 
Sir CUve has been chairman 
and acting chief executive, 
and outside ' shareholders 
want a more conventional 
manager. 

He recently scored a con- 
siderable coup in recruiting 
Mr Robb Wlimot, the 
technlcrat who devised a 
new range of products 

But the fear must be that 
the City, having tested the 
water, will withdraw lbs en- 
trepreneurial toe add- -refuse 
tiie team further backing tor 
the products — including a 
large-scale £50 million Silicon 
wafer plant — being hatched 
at the Stnriair Ro flenivh 
Metalab. 
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Sir Clive Smclafr 
oiicaas, .unpredictable 



to quit freemasonry 


By Mariyn Halsall, 

Churches Correspondent 

The English churches are 
taking an unprecedented inter- 
est in freemasonry, with four 
denominations questioning 
whether its beliefs are compat- 
ible with Christianity. ■ 

Their first report, drafted by 
a working party of Methodist 
theologians with help from the 
United Reformed Church, will 
be published on June IS. This 
is expected to declare masonic 
membership incompatible with 
Christian belief, and to call on 
Methodists among Britain's 
500,000 masons to leave their 
lodges. 

The Archdeacon of Bolton, 
tbe Venerable Fred Hoyle, sees 
freemasonry as helpful to reli- 
gious faith. When he retires 
from the Church of £og!and-ni 
a few months -he will take pas- 
toral 'Charge of some? 760' ma- 
sons in 21 chapters in Eng- 
land’s second largest masonic 
province. “IT1 be a sort of 
suffreagan bishop in that part 
of freemasonry," he said. 

The Bishop of Manchester, 
the Right Reverend Stanley 
Booth-Cubbom, questioned the 
archdeacon even before the 
General Synod voted over- 
whelmingly for an official An- 
glican report and debate. Lead- 
ers of the Ba ptist Union have 
been invited to meet senior 
masons at Freemasons* Hall 
in London since the Methodists 
launched their doctrinal task 
force last July. 

* We welcome the inquiry, 
always providing it is a full 
and fair inquiry,” said Mr 
Colin Gregory, grand secretary 
for tiie 17.000 members of the 
East Lancashire province. “ We 
have nothing to hide,” Freema- 
sonry was neither a religion 
nor a substitute for a religion, 
he said. Beligio s discussion, 
like politics, was expressly for- 
bidden at lodge meetings. 

Freemasonry nevertheless 
has a spiritual oontent Tbe 
only question asked of aspiring 
members is whether they be- 


lieve in a supreme being. All 
lodge meetings begin and end 
with prayers, led by a chap- 
lain. Such devotions have to be 
acceptable to men of all faiths. 

Archdeacon Hoyle, a former 
lodge chaplain, said : “ The 
only, multi-faith society that ex- 
ists at the moment is freema- 
sonry ; our prayers respect 
that/’ 

Freemasonry defines itself 
as. “a society of men con- 
cerned with moral and spiri- 
tual values.” Membership, ac- 
cording to a masonic leaflet, 
“is open to men of any race 
or religion who can fulfill this 
essential qualification (belief 
in a supreme being) and are 
of good repute.” 

Tbe leaflet lists the three 
great principles as brotherly 
love, relief (or charity), and 
striving- tor., truth. , It denies 
that freemasdnxy is a secret 
society. "We are a society 
with secrets, , and so is a foot- 
ball dub,” said Mr Gregory. 

Archdeacon Hoyle senses 
worries within the Church of 
England about the attraction 
Of freemasonry to its members. 
"1 think the Church ought to 
be worried,” he said: they 
were, in a sense, “ undermin- 
ing themselves by taking the 
ceremonial ont of religion. 
Men in particular have a psy- 
chological need to be involved 
in ceremonial acts,” he said. 

Mr Gregory hopes that the 
churches will not just consult 
freemasonry’s critics. “ Wu 
have had no contact with the 
Methodist -report, and this is a 
matter of some concern to 
me,” he said. 

That report will be a water- 
shed in relations between the 
churches and the masonic 
lodges. It was requested by the 
Methodist Conference, the gov- 
erning body of Britain's larg- 
est free church, after outspoken 
denunciation of masonic affairs. 
It will precipitate a new de- 
bate when this year’s confer- 
ence meets in Birmingham in 
July. 


'Hitler’ tag 
criticised 

By Penny Charlton ■ 

The Sun newspaper is crit- 
icised today for describing a 
former traffic warden as a 
“little' Hitler”, In a story 
about his apparent failures 
as a grandfather. 

The newspaper had run an 
earlier story about Mr John 
Hancock, a Nottingham man 
who was sacked for Issuing 
too many parking tickets. Mr 
Hancock had. booked 17,000 
motorists in 15 years. 

The Press Council has 
ruled that, while it might 
'not have been unacceptable 
or Irxelevent to describe Mr 
Hancock as a “little Hitler” 
In the context of his work as 
a warden, to label him as 
such in reference to his role 
as a grandfather was 
“Inappropriate”. ; 

In the second story, the Sun 
said that Hr Hancockfs son, 
Arthur had advertised for 
new grandparents, claiming 
that his own father had 
down no Interest In his two 
grandchildren. 


RUC chief * 
‘must go’ 

The dismissal of Northern 
Ireland's Chief Constable, Sir 
John Hennon was demanded 
yesterday by Mr Seamus 
Mallon, deputy leader of 
Northern Ireland's Social Dem- 
ocratic and Labour party. 

Mr - Mallon described Sir 
John as “ a man wbo simply is 
never wrong in his opinion but 
everything he has touched has 
gone gravely wrong.” 

A long-standing rift between 
the Ulster police chief and his 
opposite number in the Irish 
Republic, Mr Laurence Wren, 
was revived last week after an 
IBA bomb attack on the bor- 
der which killed four RUC 
officers. 

Sir John suggested that the ^ 
culprits were a gang from the 
Irish Republic who had ob- 
tained explosives in the south. 

Mr Wren accused the RUC of 
speculating without evidence. 

Mr Mallon said yesterday: 

“It is up to the British gov- 
ernment to see there is some- 
one in charge of the police in 
Northern Ireland who <•-*»» ad- 
just to changing times.” 


Brecon runners picked 


Christopher Butler, aged 34, 
ilitical adviser to the Wdsh 
Mr Nicholas Ed- 


ES 


wards, has been selected as 
Conservative candidate in the 
Brecon and Radnor byelection. 

The SDP/Liberal Alliance 
candidate is Mr Richard 
Iivsey. a 50-year-old 
smallholder and lecturer in 
agriculture who contested the 
seat in 1988 for the Liberals. 

Mr Richard Willey, aged 40, 


the son of Mr Fred Willey, the 
former Labour minister, will 
be lie Labour Party’s candi- , 

date. Plaid Cymru has yet to ♦ 
choose its candidate. 

The byelection was caused 
by the death earlier this 
month, of Mr Tom Hooson. 
who captured the seat for the 
Conservatives from Labour in 
1979. He increased his major- 
trover Labour, to 8,784 in 
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home news 




Plans to attract private housing: and commercial development reflect public spentog: cuts, reports Geoff Andrews ' , r; 


The statue of the Shropshire Giant (right) takes an Olympian view of whatever fate may befall the lake in Town Park 


Pictures by Denis Thorpe 
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By Penny GwritOfv i . V 
- ' kCdwifeiy-'- is . suffering an . 
acute sUff -smatagC, tyith only 
a quarter at trained rifidsrive* 
wbriring_Ia-tite profession. . 

Tbe Royal CoHege of ' liid- 
wives;-wMciL represents most 
of the eonpfay^.27,000 prgctlfc 
ing miowives, is . writing . to 
every SIP thJS . wfeek, explaining 
why 90,000 trafred is the pro- 
fessioa --are. rifit .using their 
skills. 1 . - 

The. Srecaf of labour rela-" 
tioQS attbe’RCM, Mr Michael 
RLU, wants - the Government to 
increase midwiveaf pay /by 
about 5b per cent. - . - 

About IB per cent- of vacan- 
cies are unfilled and. the RCM 
says that the national shortage 
would be 24 • per cent if staff- 
ing levels were more realistic. 

Practising miciwtves-'.ieam 
las daring their 18 .months’ 
specialised training thin' other , 
nurses and,' once qualified stfU 
lag behind. -because their con- 
temporaries will almost cer- 
tainly have been promoted to 
sister level. 

If a nurse spends a year 
training to be a health viator., 
she. not . only earns more : than 
a midwife while training, but 
earns a minimum of £7,578 a 
year after qualifying, compared 
with £5,398 for a midwife, says 
Mr inn. 

- Lorraine - AquiJiana > '• and. 
Jaquz- Payne are student mid- 
wives at Liverpool Maternity 
Hospital and. they are seriously 
considering not practising the 
profession ; once (heir 'training 
is complete. 


-."AU our former colleagues 
are now sisters, and. are earn- 
ing much more than we-are or 
will - earn if we^ decide -to use 
our midwifery skills;” said 
Miss Payne- . " • 

v “ Shelia McUroy. an JRCM la- 
bour ' relations officer, ; esti- 
mates 'that the Government, 
the- health service, and tbe tax- 
payer are'- losing about 
£30,000 for each .trained mid- 
wife not. practising.. 

■Hie Prim* Minister is - cur- 
rently considering- tbe. recom- 
mendations of the nurses 1 pay 
review body and a statement is 
expected next' month. 

Greta Balfour, a former mid- 
wife who -is now a labour- rela- 
tions ‘ officer at the RCM, says 
of the drop-out rate : “ If there 
'were no public demand for the 
xrddwlves then it wouldn't mat- 
ter • perhaps, but the whole 
trend' is away from medical in- 
' tervention ' and . most mothers 
and their partners really want 
midwives in preference to 
^doctors” ' 

Mis Balfour suggested that, 
if mothers-to-be knew how seri- 
ously short of mid-wives the 
NHS was they might think 
twice about agreeing to stay in 
hospital 

* The assumption is that if 
you are in hospital then you 
are going to be able to receive 
expert care if you need it. But 
in some instances you might 
■well be better off going home 
.and staring in bed .with a tele- 
phone at your. side, to summon 
help in the form of a trained 
midwife if yon really need it 


Park under threat 
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from themes and 
variations 




A' LARGE slice of parkland 
which is the centrepiece of a 
Midlands new town is being 
offered to developers for ex- 
ecutive housing and a theme 
park. 

The bousing, on five sites 
around the edge of the 450- 
acre Town Park at Telford, 
Shropshire, will occupy many 
of the finest positions in the 
park, with two areas over- 
looking popular lakes. 

The 85-acre recreation site, 
which includes another lake 
more than a quarter- of a 
mile long, may also involve 
an area set aside for a BMX 
bike track for local children. 
A week ago Telford Torna- 
does, the club which wants 
to develop the track, was 
given planning permission 
for the site for the next five 
years. 

The local council’s plan- 
ning committee did not know 
that the track was involved 
in the proposals although a 
brochure showing it had 
been sent to potential devel- 
opers as long ago as March 
by Telford Development 
Corporation. 

The council promised a 
fortnight ago to provide 
earth-moving equipment to 
help Telford Tornadoes with 
preparation of the site so 
long as they finance the rest 
of the site. 

Because of special proce- 
dures governing development 
in new towns, it is unlikely 
that either the housing or 
the park scheme will lead to 
a public inquiry. Together 
they could take, more than 
20 per cent of the Town 
Park out of free public use, 
claim local opponents. They 
might also cut off access to 
the most popular parts for 
many people living nearby. 

Proposals for some kind of 
commercial development of a 
part of the park - have been 
common knowledge in the 
town for over a year. Lord 
Northfield. chairman of the 
developmemt corporation, 
has spoken warmly of the 
plan for a “ mini-Alton 
Towers” — a reference to the 
large theme park in Stafford- 
shire. 

In fact the brochure sent 
to potential developers — 
but not sent to the council 
committee which deals with 
planning procedures, or pub- 
licised widely — shows that 
a much larger area than has 
been considered before is 
being take into tbe plan. 

This includes the town’s 
open air theatre : a chil- 
dren's fairytale playground, 
built as a Youth Opportunity 
Scheme project and opened 
only last year : the Randlay 
lake, popular with fishermen 
who have cleared and 
restocked its waters ; a 


steam tramway: and a site 
laid out for a pitch and putt 
golf course. 

The brochure invites sub- 
missions from commercial in- 
vestors and points out that 
the nearby M54 motorway 
means that the West Mid- 
lands conurbation as far as 
Coventry is within an hour's 
drive. 

Behind the scheme lies the 
need to reduce spending in 
the new town in line with 
cuts being imposed on local 
authorities. Reductions in 
Telford have already slashed 
the level of public housing 
and turned attention towards 
building for private sale. 

Plans to take a large part 
of town . park out of free 
public use are part of these 
economies, partly because 
the development corporation 
is due to be wound up 

Mr Michael Osborn, deputy 
chairman of the corporation, 
says that about £2 million 
had been spent on the park. 
Because of limits on funding, 
alternative ways had to be 
found to bring in additional 
attractions and continue the 
scheme. Enclosure would be 
limited, and the BMX track 
would not be taken over, al- 
though it is in the develop- 
ment area. 

One of the housing sites, 
already pegged out and ad- 
vertised for sale, occupies 
the best sites around the 
banks of a tree-lined lake at 
the south of tbe park. 

The issue of private hous- 
ing on the park, which the 
development corporation has 
said would raise less than 
£200,000, has been a matter 
of contention locally for 
about IS months. A small 
but vocal group. HOOP 
'(Hands Off Our Park), is 
canvassing opposition to this 
and to the theme park idea. 
Its secretary, Mrs Joan Noel, 
who moved to the town with 
her family 13 years ago from 
Walton on Thames, says that 
th4 park was a significant 
factor in persuading them to 
move. 

Mrs Jo Hill, wife of a 
local vicar, who chairs the 
group, points to the minimal 
Tctum for the schemes. 
v Considering how little they 
are getting back and the 
amount of other housing 
sites ready for development, 
it seems crazy . 

** By tiie time they take 
account of the road they 
have built on the site, there 
will be no money in it and 
no savings either. Obviously 
the park is expensive to run. 
But if the cash is short it 
would be better to let more 
of it go to wilderness than 
to keep taking bites out of 
tbe best bits.” 


Bypass bill is deplored 


By Geoff Andrews 

An attempt to overturn the 
decision of a committee of 
MPs and peers on a bypass 
route would be an "iniquitous 
manipulation of the law”, it 
was claimed yesterday. 

The Open Spaces Society, 
which led a number of envi- 
ronmental groups in a success- 
ful £50,000 protest over plans 
to build the A30 Okehampton 
bvpass through a medieval 
deer park in the Dartmoor 
national park, yesterday de- 
plored the attempt by a local 
MP, Sir Peter Mills, and 100 
other Conservatives, to seek a 
confirming bill which would 
overturn the decision of a 
committee of MPs and peers 
convened 10 hear the case. 

After a 12-day hearing they 
decided in April that tin- road 
should not go ahead through 
the park but be built on agri- 


cultural land to the north of 
the town. 

“Such a bill would be un- 
precedented and an iniquitous 
manipulation of the law," said 
Miss Kate Ashbrook, secretary 
of the Open Spaces society. 

“We deplore attempts to 
Steamroller the independent 
jurisdiction of a committee set 
up by Parliament. 

"Instead of trying to subvert 
democratic procedures. MPs 
should press Government to 
proceed with a northern route 
outside the national park, as 
the committee recommended.” 

Miss Ashbrook added: “It 
has cost the objectors 150,000 
to present their case to the 
committee, but we shall save 
Okchamnton Park, whatever 
the cost” 

The Deuartment of Trans- 
port is still considering its res- 
ponse to the committee 
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With Tinkplan, T Joyd 'sI.ife (the 
life assurance company formed by 
the world fa moos Lloyd's of London}, 
have cleared away mu ch of die eon- 
fusion about life hisun ore and 
Investment pla ns. 

Designed for people who draft 
want to pick through complicated 
schemes, Linkplan combines the two 
most-needed types of instance. 

Fist Linkplan gives you straight- 
forward life insurance. Bluntly put if 


So they have the security of knowing 
they’ll he looked after financially 

But what about you? Many ordinary 
life Insurance policies simply take year 
"never see any of itl 
where Linkplan scores. 
Because. * ’ 



TAKE AMAN AGED 25*... 

Vfcmte protection for his wife.bnt 
also wants ta see some carfifmrihls 
policy He puts £2Qamonth into 

T.lnkplan. iW-ttamflyinsnTprf frtf 



cover Increases while hlsi 
stays the same! In fact at < 
cover is £236,39L 

In the meantmreliis pdfcyls 
growing to valna Be awld cash ft in 
at 45 and receive £11.995... and at 
6 5. If s wroth £116,988... all tax free 


bHu« afco Oatata as iac wttdm e 


THE •MONETMANAGER'GALCDLATOR 
INASUMUNE' 

PERSONALISED LEATHER WALLET, 

When we r eceive y our completed ap p l i ca tion , 
well send yo nyo urfr ee L in kp lan in fo rma tion pad; 
andfemanalmustiatioa. 

Them wbmyou m ake y mrffetfull payment 
we’ll send yrxi. ABSOLUTELY FRE&tbis 
siqiefokatberwallet perscBiallsedwithhpto . 
three initials ofyoor choice. 

Rwffihottyom cheque-book, credit caxds. 
stamps and bank notes safidyltcontainsa neat 
huflt-ta calculator which alsoenaffesyontokeepa 
check on tout bank balancedt notes yunrdqaoslts 
and withdrawals so yon always k no w Jus thow 

TW|irh feHn ymr armiint — «u ntv thfng yurr Bant - > 
Managerw onld thoroughly approrcofl 


a lifetime offugh-tevel life cover, yoorpkm does 
acquires cadi value. This starts to build up after a 
period of time which depends onyour present age, 
and yoa can cash it in. ..totally tax free after 
10 yeare! Naturally like any sudi plan, the Ion get you 
jeaveyour money in. the grater the value. In the 
early years, values will notbe very high-bot aft era 
reasonable period yotfll find you nave a growing 
asset. The tables below show-you how it works. Bat 
for fall information, return tire coupon. 

Yfell send you a Personal Illnstiatton showing 
you bow much yoire covered for if you die... and 
now much you could be worth if you want to cash, ia 
y oar policy 

Bat more than that-weH offer you up to one 
month's free cover for aswdi as your FREE "Money 
Manager*- no matter how much you choose topay: 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS 

Linkplan starts off as straightforward life insurance. 

Your life is immediatel y covered fora snbstan- 
tialanx?ant.wblch is guaranteed fora number of 
years, depending on your present age. In other 
words, should you die within weeks, well pay your 
dependants the amount shown against the 
premium you choose- even if yotfve only paid one 
or two premiums! 

Then, after this guaranteed period: something 

very much to your advantage could happen. 

Youcarry on paying the same premiums. But 


yoorlife Insurance cover AoaH start to risd 

How? 

Yon see, we dorit fust bang on to your money 
"Well be putting it to good use. After an Initial 
period,amghproporuai of yonr monthly 
premiums goes into the Lloydk Life Multiple 
Growth F 
After 
becomes* 

Fund. 

And] 

expected, yoor life protection^ will increase as yott 
getokier- atno extra cost to y ou , 

Result? 

Your prem ipms bringyou a guaranteed amount 
oflife cover in the eazly years. .. and the prospect of 

3T1 yri|i QGKflt 

from oot investment expertise. And yodr cover ■ 
continues fra: asking as yon pay piemlums. 

Not onJythatlntfTOarpIaifecariiva&ie should 
i on growing too! Although ftmd^ vahres can go 


: as wdLas op.yotdl see fromthe table that 
your cash-in values over tbe medium tolong tern 
can be high. Thousands ofpoimds, in feet. 


improvements? A new car? A' 
lifetime? Or justadded comfort foryour r e tir eme n t? 
The choice is yours. 


: YOUR LIFE COVER -Vv-; C 1 


MontWr 

CorarfbuSon 

Male 

Guamrtead 
Life Carer 

IPPI 

■ ..Ml 

nlhfcr 

CaatdtafiOB . . 

: Male 
HP 

Castifetoeaee65 

8% 14% 

Erawfri si until 

£10 

18 

£19.652 



£10 

18 

£19.517 

£116901 

Kl£H 

WV&7M 

mm 


35 

£5.785 

£16523 

mm 

£4,702 


£7.781 1 

49 

£L465 

£2,351 

£15 

18 

£3ai05 



£15 

18 


£1791104 

mm 




35 


£26312. 

49 

£7^03 


wssm 

- 49 

£2,245 

£3^02 


18 

£40; 557 

£79.353 


£20 

18 


L24L278 

35 

£20,017 

II 

35 

£1L940 

£34.101 

49 

£9,704 

£10.263| £16,057 1 

49 

£3,024 

£4,852 

E 1 

18 


£25 

18 



35 

£25,176 

rwm 

WXrkml 

35 . 

£15018 


49 

£12205 



49 

£3^04 

■ £6103 i 

£30 

(min. age 23*1 

23 

£5ail4 


ILsiAMi 

£30 

(min age 23*) 

23 

£45000 

£216501 

mm 


£41,505 

£117,1751 

35 

£18.095 1 £51.680 

49 

£14.706 

£15,553 


49 

£4583 

£7,353 
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GO FOR GROWTH . - 

ThelloydkLifeMnltipfe Growth Hindis werih 
over£27JKK).000.The fond bays stocks and shares 
around the wtffld.. .some high performers, some 
•gilt-edged' government seani&s, and also imzesis 
in property . 

So vour nx m eyis put to •work hard always 
afmingtoqchiigvtiaLcU>a return than yocLvAwH 
ixynially exp ectfiTTmbankdeposit accounts or 
btdkltog society accounts. 

Overtlrepast 10 years, infect tire average axmgal 
growth has beenfco less than 14.096 each year. 

"We ve shown, in tbetahk.howmuchycniibe 
worth at this 14.0% growth rate. Wfe also diow what 
happens tf the fxmd grows at 8% eachyear— whichis 
conservative (XEU^zedwithpastpeznxmahce. 

EASY TO START 

Tb start cnuldxtt be stmpfeejnst tick theamntmt 
yoct wish topay and complete aftthetofoimatton. 



D urft. w on yaborta med lcaLlfyodgbetween.lB 
and 4ftyHini Mtlld and 

yon can say Tfo” to the 3 questions on the coupon. 


Weguarantee to accept you without rare. 

Ofcuuxse you must answer the questions truth* 
fhByandtdlus all rdevantferts-ferts which may 
afflict o ar as s e s snreri tigacre^ance of your proposal. 
Ifyorirehot sure whether something rs irieranLyott 
should disdose ft, otherwise yoor benefits may He 
affected. Then post yourapp OcaBon to onrT.fnkpIait 
Administrator at Lloyd’s Lire. FREEPOST 
Peterborough PE3SBR-TbadQiftevgn need a stamp. 
APPLY BEFORE 32 JUNE 

\Bp*n then prepare yon a FREE Pwronal TTbrntTaHnn 
drawing howmnehyofee plan could bring you. based 

ybdll also an g^of 

is sian and return the certificate 

wtthyonrnummly Direct Dd^tfn gMandate. 

Vfr ptomiw» t-Kpmwin Hp nnfbfngf rranpTira h»H tn fjlj, 

in. So apply today Send tie coapan—yooll be under 
no obligation at albWe dxfoteven ask foryour 
S ign ature on the coup on. 

And, If yon return tire coupon by the date shown, 
yodll be digiWe far np to one month's free cover 
and your FBEE.'Mcsrey Managed AEfoaHLinkpIaa 
Is Jnst right foryou. 


>— . — «— i — « PERSONAL HLnSTRATCON EEQOES3L 

NO OBLIGATION— NO SIGNATURE- SEND NO MONEY 


I ynP Tminterested in Linkplan. Fvetidred my 
| XXru chosen cxmtribntiDclevd and answered the 

I qrrp^tSnng Pi«)^ »»nrInip [ n rHbin Ttf-nH< pHnn tny 

I nfo r m at ion packand roy B asana l nhmadop ifa^ 
showsmebowmochlcouIdbewortiLlundeatand 

thrttwnVwn m'B fflfall nnrng. aniitlHtTaiiiiiTirbf 


Send by 12 June 19-85.; , : : 
to qualify for up to pDe i ■ 
month’s free Linkplan : 
coyer . k and your FREE ^ 
Personalised 'Money Manager! 


dONEY “ X “I 

I 
I 


yon-will sendme my FREE 


I 
\ 

I TTanw fNfr/M'Bi/MTqgrtJK} 
| First Namefe} 


"Money 


I Tnar T¥i aiFijiiF niinii ra ii nn mp ^nnifun: i am hibi^ M 

aoohligatto I am retracing driscoCTonbcfi^ the I 

( date mown above. If I acceptyotirollerof insurance. 1 

AHas either of yoor patents died under the « — . _ a 

• ' ageof 60- nftertlian fyafrfcWal ffaath? I I I f 1 
l.Bo pifehnii ftifljrfil'liPrtlMnaw fat. YES NO » 

□ I 

YES- NO 

□ □ 


T Ttab tn r n nfr ff w i ty m-Ti tnrmffi- 

£10 O £15 □ £2aD £25n £30n 




oroccnpatton? 

■ ■ C^veyoQhadanyrwdfcalorstnEial w I 

attention at any tinreindn'dingtieatinert I — l n - I 

JttocxcunALSBfiAss . formertalariicvousdlBoriS. other L* 1 1 * 
• . thanforminacailrnans? 

ffAIX NOf BOXES TIca2Di'ibar acc e pt an ce is 
gta ia n tee dwithouta medical prorideavnuam inAr | 


I 


50.and yoor freight and weight are i 
1 3F OHE ORMOSETB" BOZES TICKED: No need to 


p ita trfentiitnta t h< jtbyte L ifc JlfrSfatt ffUctfi Pln.mJ ihtaferantl an fnLi muw llii 
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Concern 
on all 
sides at 
welfare 


Swindon’s G WR celebrations run out of steam 


Gareth Parry assesses the mood -j 
of 2,300 B R^ngfineers who face " 
redundancy in tliis anniversary y ear 


By David Hencke, Social' 
Services Correspondent 


»T V/JLACUL V/ THE 150th anni v e rsa ry ‘ of 

•the Great Western Railway' 

• . seems set to -mark a tragedy 

/ITP for Swindon — the .‘Wiltshire 

lVV Iv Tv town it built and made pros- 

perous. 

ffn.miirMD.iDa e M i.r In' August, British Rail 

hopes that its 2.300 engineer- 
rrices Con^pondent jpg workers wiH help- to cele- 

TJie biggest review of the brate the age of steam, trains 


welfare state for 40 years will which their forefathers built 
be announced next week by -ynlh such pride. In Septeza- 
Mr Norman Fowler, the .Social ber they will all receive 
Services Secretary, against a re dundanc y notices 


^’Sr " mu - «*«•■•« *!».« 

A public opinion poll on the regard for brakes, made the 

Pushed "fast 2&* St 


Mr ~ Fowler’s proposals, and shopping. 
would prefer increases rather 

than cuts in many of the bene- jSSS* 1 0 555 5*5Si?,5 

fits which costtaxpayers £40 g*? 1 JSSKuS* 2^°^ 
billion a year. tive works jvMch wfll be 

The Labour Party is looking b * next 

forward to the arguments ex- The engineering unions 
pected to erupt after Mr will confront leaders of Brit- 


back 
e once 


oarely 

igaatic 


pected to erupt after Mr will confront leaders of Blit- 
Fowler’s announcements. It is hh Rail Engineering Ltd 
privately hoping that he will (BREL) on Wednesday and 
plough ahead with cuts and a concerted one-day strike 
sink the Conservative Party and will he held at Swindon, but 
Mrs Thatcher's chances of win- the unions are hesitant about 
ning the next general election, calling for national action. 

The Liberals . and. . Social after the humiliating collapse 
Democrats have given notice of last week’s London Under- 
that they -are unlikely to back -ground strike, 
the Government's most co'nten- The Swindon engineering 
tious proposals - — especially unions are confident, bow- 
the abolition of the state earn- ever, that they wiH be • able 
ings-refoted . pension scheme to dismantle BREL’s- stated 
(Serps). . reasons for closing its work- 


to dismantle BREL’s- stated 
reasons fo^ closing its work- 


Conservative - backbenchers shops. This is the most dev- 
and Scottish Conservatives, are astating part of the plan to 
also worried -about possible axe one-fihh of the engineer- 
changes — particularly the ef- ing workforce in the next 




ensi oners should two years — throwing 5.000 
out of work. 

BREL, a British Rail sub- 
sidiary, says the reduction in 


extra- reliability and Iongev- 

- ity ibave been built into mod- 
ern 1 railway stock by engi- 
neer like .those at Swindon. - 

The mood of the men in- 

- side the fortress-like walls of 
.-the 107 -acres of workshops 

- is an amalgam of great bit- 
terness, resignation, and be- 
trayal. Of the Swindon 
workforce, 850 are aged be- 
tween 45 and 59 and may 
have no prospect of working 
again. 

What has perplexed them 
has been the nranber of as- 
surances over the years that 
there was a long way to go 
before closures. 

. Last August, a BREL 
spokesman told tbe Swindon 
Advertiser: “We will only 
' have enough work for about 
700 men m 1986, and that 
means the works wlM not be 
viable. But no decision will 
be taken on the possible do- 
sure until the middle of 
1986." 

A month later it was 
reported that all jobs were 
guaranteed until March, 
2986, and that no voluntary 
redundancies or early retire- 
ments would be on offer — 
although the future still 
pointed to eventual closure. 

Earlier this year, ohiy a 
few months before the do* 
sure notice. Mr Alan 
Dunkiey, BREL’s personnel 
director, said that although 
Swindon would be ran down 
1.000 jobs would remain. Mr 
Dunkiey was greeted at 
Swindon on May 15 by huh- - 
dreds of angry men and a 
hangman's noose. Security 
men and a dog were called 
to the rescue. 

Mr Dunkiey has since ad- 
mitted that Swindon is being 
sacrificed to save jobs at 
other BREL workshops, no- 
tably at its Derby headquax- 



The engineering workshops at Swindon which seem doomed to close 


ters. Glasgow wiR lose.- 1^00 
jobs by next March ; Doncas- 
ter 350 ; and . . Eastleigh, 
Southampton, 400. The Swin- 
don men wtil receive redun- 
dancy payments of around 
£ 12 . 000 . .’ 

Even when the Beeching 
axe cut deeply in the late 
1950s, Swindon's diesel loco- 
motives remained in world- 
wide demand. I it Swindon 
has gradually shed its steam 
age image, it is now out- 
standingly successful in pro- 
moting growth and 
prosperity in a myriad other 
directions — notably as the 
silicon capital. There are 
around 80 computer compa- 
nies in Thamesdown borough 
council's area and other big 
businesses have since -fled 
down the M4 from London 
and Its crippling rates and 
rents. 

RRTgfp last February set up 


, Swindon Holdings Ltd. to 
hem establish new business 
ana industry to cushion the 
inevitable redundancies. 

• Mir David Kent, the chief 
executive of Thamesdown 
Borough Council, Is a man of 
measured statement. “ The 
borough was not wildly im- 
pressed by tbe Swindon 
Holdings package. BREL 
didn’t seem to be putting in 
much capital in relation to 
tbe job losses,” he said, 

“ Our view now Is that the 
package is even more grossly 
inadequate than we bad 
thought when we viewed it 
in terms of a reduction in 
the workforce," said Mr 
Kent “ If they want our co- 
operation, BREL will have to 
make it much more substan- 
tial and appropriate to the 
redundancies they have cre- 
ated. In the light erf this, the 


cuts be introduced. BREL, a British Rail sub- men 311(1 3 “°S were caued njes in Thamesdown borougt 

Last week’s opinion poll, sidiary, says the reduction in to the rescue. council’s area and other big 

conducted by MORI for the its repair and maintenance Mr Dunkiey has since ad- businesses have since -fled 
joint trade union and poverty workload, coupled with the mitted that Swindon is being down the M4 from London 

lobby group Action on Bene- Imperative to build new sacrificed to save jobs at and Its crippling rates and 

fits, found that 71 per cent stock, means that the closures other BREL workshops, no- rents, 

thought unemployment benefit are inevitable. Paradoxically, tably at its Derby headquar- BREL last February set up 

was too low, 69 per cent 

thought state pensions were in- — — ■■■■■' ■■ ^ ■ ■ — 

adequate, and 55 per. cent 

low? 1 Lecturers vote [Theatre 

More than half the public - 1 

disapproves of the abolition of A A _ TnVQQTQnDH 

Serps, and 55 per cent think CTATI 11Y1 Llil.Cdr tClltJU, 

child benefit mould continue 1/ H 

to be paid to everyone with a -i v 

More than half tile country Q O'fl/kM AH T\Q ’WT 

also disapproves of the intro- CiVx l/lUll UH I/Cl V , 

duction of a cash voucher 

scheme on American lines to . .. 01 XlOSljlucU 

replace the present extra bene- By a Correspondent are falling apart, says the w 

fit payments to those in need. College lecturers are to report, which e choe s the find- wrvw CAthii* *Kti> in thp 

They do not welcome the broaden and inSS action in tags of h^MhjestysIns^ct^ A .HOCK Gotitie earfle In ithe 

idea of paying higher National support StheSrpay daim and 3t « Schools, published last 

Insurance conWbutionsfor n^y continue a programme of Patti built a smaller version 

fewer benefits. Mr Mich ael selective strikes into the tors warned that childrens t D rarv Tan* 

Meatier, Labour’s social an t«mn. education was s ufferin g from o f I^a wnji iwiuy 

services spokesman, The National Association of royalty and friends, .is at the 

asked Mr FowlCT to debate the Teachers ^ Further and The NCPTA’s report is a SK^wSSfc dnu&a. 
“* 4L2P* Higher Education decided at national survey based on which has 

Birmingham, Newcastle, Car- its conference in Plymouth replies to a questionnaire. T be „ . eerfatrie hos- 

j®- and either Glasgow or ^ weekend to strengthen its confederation brings together Jgjf *gj? iSS 

Edinburgh. existing ban on voluntary A800 groups representing 4 

He said : “The Government dutiesand to organise a long- million parents. Its findings weri^An ^ oritv 

has absolutely no mandate for “enhpay campaS^th other show that class sizes are rising Powys BMth AaUiority. 

the sweeping cut-backs m fP ^ h ;„ F union^Tbe union is despite falling rolls. Many pni- The Victorian theatre ex- 

social security which toe a 20 5 per cent in- m«y sriiool classes have be- tension is the home of the 

Fowler reviews are now advo- a-easeas a means of restoring tween 30 and 35 pupDs, com- Neath Opera Group and al- 

cating. . qaianr levels and has relerted pared with the Government’s though it is a listed building 


borough will refuse to cot «oak up 2^00 un^dployed 
operate until sudt a' new . people.” » 

package is proposed." MeanwhBe, • the empty 

Mr Kent and Swindon workshop area will be worth 
councillors remark that the between £15- mfllidn and £20 
Swindon Holdings package is : . mttiton in crude terms to a 
not dissimilar to original' developer, 


proposals- , made to other 
FRF.t, work communities 
closed in Harwich, near Bol- 
ton, and Shildon, Co Dur- 
ham. 

Thamesdown council is 
pleased that Honda has de- 
cided to open a 370-acre site 


: Mr George Hall, the work- 
shop supervisors’ repreaen- 

tative on the BE Joint Ac- 
tion Conmrtttee of 10 trade, 
unions and staff assodations, 
says: "The ground that the 
railway works stand on today 
is going to be worth hun- 


by nem March, but. its first ‘vdfeds of millions -ot- pounds 
phase will be solely for test- jn the future.- because. the 
ing and distributing of velu^ . new industries coating to 
cles. Other hi-tech companies/ Swindon are hungry for 
attracted to the area are ’ Space. Could -that -he one of 


more likely to hire personnel the* reasons - behind the 
from Texas than BREL. ‘ ‘ .closure 7 r 

Mr Kent says : “ When ybu • “ There, is « i«rge .amount 
actually talk to the firms, of work still available to 
they say: ’Yes, weTl - take* BREL, but the distribution 
two or three.' You need ' of ' this wort: .is. such that it 
something fairly dramatic to . is gotiog to works tlmt have 


Theatre in which to entertain 
royalty and friends, .is at the 
centre of an operatic drama. 

Craig-y-Nos. which has 
been used as a geriatric hos- 
pital for many years, has 
been put up for sale by 
Powys Health Authority. 


Neath Opera Group and al- 


^ ^ ^ salary levels, and has rejected pared with the Government’s though it is a listed building 

“There has been no attempet Jnoffer of 4 per cent own guideline of 26. Parents there is no guarantee that 

to balance the membersup of v and teachers have reported new owners would allow the 

the reriew committees — in- ™ AwSS. toUdhlentes ***** leaIdn e TOO& « dan S er ' group to contimxe perform- 

doed they were unprecedently J* et er Da^n, told delegates wiring, and rotting ing there, 

partisan and one-sided. And tf 3 * j*® Burnham committee windows . .. ■ 

Sow it is manifestly dear that should be scrapped and a new * j Hammond, A t Gloute S^f u iSL 25?^ 

large majorities of toe public negotiating body set up. which N ^ A d generai secret 5f nt 

do not support at all the could operate without constant ^ sridtoat the report Toyc-^p 33 , 

changes they propose." from ^ reflected parents’ frustration J™ 

Dr David Owen, leader of Government at ^ condition <rf many *“*/!£* m 

the Social Democrats, has also The conference condemned schools. “‘What they cannot 1919 — "■* P”: wg . e “ cr 3 

made it dear that he will not proposals to dose five teacher understand is how Sir Keith jescu® package to retain tne 
accept the abolition of Serps training colleges and depart- C an say things are rosy when theatre * 
without considerable ments. “ The Department of they know that toe actual state The theatre, completed in 

concessions. Education and Science calls it of the schools is entirely dif- 1890, has fluted pillars, ara* 

He wants the scheme rewrit- rationalisation. We call it lu- ferenL The whole system besque p ond s and £3JM0 of 
ten — perhaps with contribu- nacy," said Dr Liz Payne seems to be falling apart gold leaf on toe eeiling. 

AM A Kfl, InAMMA In Ima. Oaaa1.Aaa.. “The evidence shows that Mr Toye said he was wor- 


TeSi-ldkDly v» for SJSTt SI ££ S 

g ? ni^tions._rocludmg^_toe ^ St John >^011^ and y ^?Sfcde«*fcm was ask- fjf JSt 7S3. to 


School buildings £U million but increased 
crumble and de- restoration would put this to 
are a luxury of £L7 million by next January. 

He has been seeking aid 
ration was ask- from government agencies to 


Child Poverty Action Group, Portsmouth and North London in£ Gmnment What it SSJ 

Si^!^K C ?oo« ulcl froin totend^l ftS the ritua- has put° In a bid which is 


“arM.^’SSJS ssaay-^ g h «fer5 1 SSfiS 

are taken. specialised in primary and SX" » The property ^ due to 

nursery training, “ institutions enottgn - be auctioned m October and 

with little or no primary ex- „ , - . - , ■ ^ Welsh Office wauls . to 

pertise are being asked to sac- HOftTu I01T 016 ^6der f 

rifice their BA courses to take ■ but it may be that their at- 

this one.” A hoard of medieval gold «tude will cost them toe 


this one.” A hoard of medieval gold 

Seumas Wine odds: A dis- coins unearthed by a farmer 
mal picture of Britain's schools ploughing his land wQl be sold 
will be sent next month to toe at Christie’s London saleroom 
Education Secretary, Sir Keith tomorrow and could fetch up 
By Seinnw bijtoc Joseph, by tbe National Con- to £100,000 for Mr Simon 

At least 17.000 NHb ‘hospital f edera ^ on ^ Parent Teacher Drake, who found them two 
beds bav e be e° closea_ since Associations. years ago on his farm at 

the Cimservatives canm to classes are too big, books Pulham, near Blandford. 
power in May. 1979. sOmost m O uto£dcte, and buildings Dorset. 


the CwMriratives came to classes are too 1 
power in May, . JJ 79 ; 1 are out-of-date, and 
5.000 more than the number of 
new beds opened. Labour’s 
chief health spokesman, Mr 
Michael Meacher, said 

•^Fteures riven last week by 
*h e Health Minister, Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, showed a net 
loss of 2AS6 beds over toe 
past six years. 

i lir Meadifer said this was an 
underestimate because theflg- 
in* for new beds since 1979-- 
3.2,035 — indfaded those in new 
hospitals and extensions of ex- 
isting hospitals. The figure for 
closures— 1A521— referred only 
to losses of beds from toe 
shut-down of entire hospital, 
not those lost in closing wards 
within hospitals. 

Mr Meacher said he would 
be pressing Mr Clarke for the 
full picture next week. 

He said: “These figures 
show that, so far from toe 
NHS being safe in Tory hands, 
it is steadily declining- 

“ Fewer hospital beds must 
mean longer waiting lists and 
that some people die because 
thev cannot get access to a 
hospital bed quickly enough." 

A DHSS spokesman said that 
the Government preferred to 
think in terms of the number 
of patients treated, which, had 
increased over the past six 
years, rather than the number 
of hospital beds. 


changed within six weeks or 
toe offer will lapse. 

“The property is due to 
be auctioned in October and 
-the. Welsh Office wants . to 
attract the highest bidder, 
but It may be that their at- 
titude -will east them toe 
building In tbe end" Mr 
Toye declared. “We could 
start on repairs straight 
away ,lf . our bid was 
accepted.” 

Mr Donald Coleman, La- 
bour MP for Neath and the 
opera group’s honorary presi- 
dent, said : “ It is vitally im- 


PESFORMING APPEAL : Mel Johns and Susan Roberts of the Neath Opera Qroup out- 


side the Craig-yNos theatre. 

portent that ' there is an 
undertaking that it will be 
used for tor benefit of toe - 
public and'. pot Just for a 
commercial tike.” . 

The Wefiht Office said it 
had to obtoto the best poss- 
ible priee:'Jriid .-hoped .new--: 1 

owners wptdrf accommodate, 
the opera-lovers. •* • * 

The NeSfii Opera Grtfop, /, 
which har- performed at the . 


Picture by Denis Stephens 


castle-- for- more- than 20 
years, is preparing for what 
may ^be its last season. .; 
- Wjitf'don’t think we would 
playoonywhere else — all the. 
members of toe efaorus love 
toffi? 'place and its atmo- 
k . sphere* 1 , said Mr Mel Johns,' 
•Jtht> group’s chairman. 

■ '>Mra Susan Roberts, toe 
.group's general secretary, 

' salcT ' that many of the 


hospital patients^ attended 
dress rehearsals. 

. “We must be toe’ only 
hospital in the NBffi with its 
own theatre, as opposed to 
an' operating theatre,” said 
the musing officer,- Mr Roger 
Deeks. 

“ The patients' think it is 
marvellous and I 'hope the 
theatre will continue after 
we’ve gone.” 


Ombudsman to defend the individual 
from misuse of computer data banks 


|3BWer offences * being 
committed by the young 


already got a workload they 
liandle. and are there- 
Eire having to send it out to 
outside contracts On* 
meat is that it should be fed 
bade into BREL. 

Ur Graham Humphries, 
■; the acting diainnan o f th e 

#bkbl 

are r |n ^ n g Swindon because 
it’s a bad shopj_OT anythlng 
like that. Tbey^e admitting 
the industrial and labour 
relations record is excellent. 
If, then, they, cannot say that 
toe closure is based on mi 
industrial decision, it has to 
- be a political one.” 

The joint action committee 
says that Swindon’s rionire 
wwdd leave two other wort- 
shops. at Eastleigh, and I Pop- 
caster, extrcsneis 

Vn «* '\y hft *rrm think of that is 
that they -mO. be ripe tor. 

privatisation — just like m, 
SerpeH report said.’ says Mr 
Humphries. ______ _ 

Mr Geoff James, BREL’S 
-manufacturing director, 

says : “ I have explained >oa>r 
BREL’S workload on rwaxs 
will reduce with the fctro- 
ductioa of new vehides 
although repairs for BR wul 
continue to be a significant 
part- of our workload for 
some years to come, toe key 
* to our future must be new 
building. 

“Competition in the home 
ahd overseas market place Is 
extremely fierce and is here 
to stay. However, the 
progress we have made in 
the last IS months is encour- 
aging and the position, as I 
seeft, is that it would seem 
unlikely that there wall be 
. any ' further works closure in 
-the foreseeable future, but 
this . of course depends on 
our ability to meet the com- 
petitive demands of the mar- 
ket place both for new con- 
struction and repairs." - 
■ . It is with very mixed feel- 
ings that Swindon's 2,300 rail 
engineers will boycott toe 
Great Western Railways cele- 
brations In August But they 
believe the townsfolk wul 
understand. 


‘Revise 
code ’ call 
to health 


muons 

By John ArdUL . 

Labour Correspondent 

- The TUC health unions will 
purged to revise their code 
of , conduct an providing emer- 
g pnf*y J cover during' ' disputes 
after , toe dCdsUni’last week of 
the National' Union of Public 
Employees to abandon TUC 
guideMnes ' and leave level of 
.cover to '.be Set by shop 
stewards. 

The NUPE decision, taken 
by its NHS section conference 
in Scarborough, is causing 
some' alarm among other 
health unions. They believe it 
wtil result in hand line man- 
agements, under political pres- 
sure from the Government 
sending staff home for refus- 
ing emergency' cover. This 
would lead to locally escalating 
disputes diverting attention 
from the main issue in, for 
instance, a nationally organised 
pay dispute. • - 

The derision, backed by 
NUPE’s health service national 
committee and - its national sec- 
retary, Mr Bob Jones, has been 
described by . fellow trade 
unionists as a silly one which 
wiH rebound on NUPE and 
cause divisions in disputes.' - 

NUPE reaffirmed its pledge 
to provide emergency cover 
during disputes and It will ask 
other, health unions to follow 
the course of dropping the de- 
tailed national ; guidelines in 
favour of such* a pledge. Mr 
Jones said there was no ques- 
tion of revising toe guidelines. 

The General. MunTcipal and 
Boilermakers’ Union will urge 
the TUC health services com- 
mittee to produce a new code, 
the GMBlTs public services 
national officer, Mr John Ed- 
monds, said yesterday. Mr Ed- 
monds, leading candidate for 
toe GHBU general secretary- 
ship, -said that -the code gave 
too much leeway to manage- 
ments to decide toe level of 
cover' needed. 

The GMBU Is likely to be 
backed by the Confederation of 
Health Service • Employees, 
whose uncharacteristic threat 
during toe 1982 NHS pay dis- 
pute to withdraw cover en- 
tirely brought an intervention 
by the then TUC general sec- 
retary, Mr Lea (now Lord! 
Murray. . . 

No one is expecting a pay 
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that they hold on individuals ters to Wilmslow, Cheshire, netted by young people is fall- of young adult offenders aged 
and Stating its purpose. Fail- but it will . eventually grow to despite toe popular myth 17 20 40 per cent from 


By Malcolm Dean register over a six-month At present tbe registr 

A dozen individuals have ul- P™d, entering information a staff of 20 at Bis hea 
readv cSSlatoS rto toat they hold on individuals ters to Wilmslow, Chi 

Britain's- ftat -«55S2“w Md its purpose. Fail- but it will, eventually gi 

b£3£n, STa^rgowe 1 : even ™ 


Britain’s first computer om- ,ts Purpose. Fail- but itwm_eveniuaay_groww- ^ despite toe popular myth 17 to 20 (up 40 per cent from 

hniianan Mr Eric Howe even TU ’ e reg&ter will be a crixni- 50. Already there are about Brrtain is 'facing a 'rising' 1974 - to 1983) .and adult of- 
tbSS^the right to claim com- f 31 ' wMl a «* up tide of ^ venile crime, says a Aiders aged 21. and over (up 

pSSISon foT^dam^TcaSS to n*”* P^Ushed today by the 36 per cent). 

^toaccurate information does Sirfi months after the reris- National^ Association : for _ toe. There has- rise been an to- 


by inaccurate information does Sfcfi months after the regis- TtoMs will be isuei National Assoaavon^tor^tne . i.aere tma also been an to- 
rn* come into effect until next tration deadline has passed to- n8 “ ts wlU ^ lssue£L Care and Resettlement of Of- creasing use of custodial sen- 


Mr Howe, who began work cltim compensation for dam- geld for civil rights lawyers. The. number of known Juve- portion of sentenced boys aged 

as the Data Protection Regis- ages .caused by toe release of Vr Howe expects Che courts to tote offenders, .which- rose 14 to 16 placed m custcxiy rose 

trar last September, said yes- Inaccurate data. But -toe -main have to clarify many grey steeply m the 195(te and 1960s -fxtxn.8 percent to 1973 lo 12 

terday that he expected a flow complaints will not areas. '• and. fluctuated .duing toe per rent in 1983. But that,, ao- 


year. dividuals will be entitled to Tbe act will open a .vast new * e 5? er ® (Nacro). tences foj Juveniles. -The pro- 

Mr Howe, who began work claim compensation for dam- geld for civil rights lawyers. The. number of known Juve- portion of sentenced boys aged 

as the Data Protection Regis- ages .caused by toe release of Vr Howe expects Che courts to tote offenders, .which- rose 14 to 16 placed u custody rose 

trar last September, said yes- Inaccurate data. But -toe -mate have to clarify many grey steeply m the J.85(te and 1960s -from. 8 percent to 1973 lo 12 
terday that he expected a flow complaints will not areas. '• and. fluctuated during toe per cent in 1983. But that, ac~ 

flood of individual complaints begin, until the autumn of 1987 tha 1970s, has levelled roff over- toe rertong to Ms Vivien stem, 

by 1987 but was unsure wheri individuals, for toe' first ’ Altbotigfr^e pohce,for past few years, «id in -1983 toe -director of Nacro, was not 

whether the targets would be time -in toe UK, will have a ample waU ■ hmre to ' refflsteiy rae. the number was 10 per cent the. explanation for the f all 

government departments, the statutory right to find oat down on_397A . _ ■ “Eeighty-one percent of 

police, or credit agencies. what is being held about them toJ^toveSsation^ of Accordmg to toe report, Ju- juveniles leaving Borstals and 

He has spent the past six in computers. hinder- the investigation ot yeniie Crime, 167.900 offenders -71 per cent of those learine 

months preparing for toe reg- Until then they have to erbn£ - ' ' 3ged 7 ? der J 1 ^ were raution^ detrition centres are re-Mn- 
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Erie Howe : settlements 
by negotiation 


rniuai esumaie ot. orgamsauons involved in toe- or tne aaxa nanis; uoiu wg iuai.’ ^u u mi s • aiuiqu goooa. aecumng juvenile crime flpl 

made during the passing of 12 . early complaints, and is curate information winch dam- Only 8 per cent involved vio- ures was the increasing 

the 198rData Protection' Act seeking to setfle them by ages them; or obtatttog accu- fence; sexror^ ^robbrayr '- - - formal cautions for 

Organisations wQl be able to negotiation. «te information unfairly. The figures for recorded to- neonfe ; young 


rate information unfairly. 


meejsexror robbexyr - - • - formal < 
The figures for recorded ju- people ; 


dispute fe the NHStois year. 
AnmUaiy staff represented by 
NUP^; COHSfe, GMBTU and 
toe Transport and General 
Workers Union, are too 
Privatisation of 
their jobs. But if there is a 
big gap between the pay 
body award for nurses, 
due t0 ^he announced by the 
within a fort- 
night, and toat for other staff, 
pressure could begin to build 
up for next year. 

In particular, there is likely 
anger among the higher 
h™ adminiatrative staff!wbo 

pSdf uSS 

gp^Sd fro 8 wito£ *2 

S®2£ of their existing 

l*^?*™* opens e^Ss 

mav “nsaltents, who 

W be getting over £40.000 

™f“S£ S-SPS: 

BSfCws 

The ancillary unions have 
rejected a pay offer of 45 ner 

' nnt * ) linking for 
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Vice-President plans trip to ITeshua cult "pulsates to Hebrew chant 
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l*Uttp£Q|rj^ London, Paris and Bonn 

taken to Bush to WOO 
Salonika l?ni*/\nr»nric’ 


The Greek passion for 

afv^iiSf, 8 ^ theatr e 

little indication of 
jS unday & election result 1 

Fr«n Campbell Page 

in Salo nika 

THE GREEN reflation 
U> Salonika ™ 1 ^ 
weekend. 1116 

Green is the colour of fln» 
ru, * n 5 Socialist party, pasok 
and the centre of y Greece% 
second city was overlaid with 
scarves, banners, and norteS 
as the Prime MingtS^d 
P»rty leader. Mr Andreas 
Papandreon, prepared to d? 
liver his campaign speech. 

Small boats with Pasok 
baiuerscfustered in the har- 
bourJP^sants in laboriously 
decorated farm trucks had 
ralOed^Jp fepm the country- 
side. Posters assured the 
Spwd that “the people will 
he victorious " ana that “ the 
people do not forget what 
Ihe right stands for.* 

An old man wore a medal- 
lion commemorating the 
great liberal politician. Vcnf- 
zelos, together with the insig- 
nia of Pasok. It meant that a 
supporter of early 20th cen- 
tury radicalism was recognis- 
ing Pasok as the legitimate 
iu-tr to the radical tradition 
in Greece. Other enthusiasts 
wore bright green sashes, 
carried green-tinged carna- 
tions. or had cloaked them- 
srives in party dags. 

The crowd believed that 
Hie people had been on the 
march since Pasok first won 
V n wer in 1981. The people's 
progress most not be 
checked in next Sunday’s 
general election. 

Greek politics still takes 
place in the streets .and in 
ilie squares. Mobilisation Is 
confident and competition 
means outnumbering, the 
crowds rallied by the 
opposition. 

A man from Mars who saw 
the meeting organised by the 
main opposition party, the 
Conservative New Democ- 
racy. in Salon &a .early this 
month, would not doubt have 
concluded, after seeing such 
passion and such numbers, , 
that New Democracy - must 
win the election. He would 
have reached the opposite 
conclusion after Seeing, the- 
Pasok- rally on Saturday. 

But the Greek predilection 
Tor polities as street theatrfe 
and the voters’ willingness to , 
lura out for the Party lead- 
ers give little indication of 
the eiertioh result; 

Despite its Impressive mo- 
bilisation in Salonika. .Pasok 
knows that tho election will 
probably be very dose. In 
1981. Pasok. with 48 per cent 
of the vote — compared with 
New Democracy’s 36 per cent 
— won a majority with 172 
of the 300 seats, in 
Parliament 

Last year, in the European 
elections, the gap between 
the two main parties closed 
fo 3.5 per cent It to widely 
believed that the big cities 
have swung farther to the 
.opposition, while there has 
Tlso been some loss of 
support for Pasok in the 
countryside. 

Now, private opinion polls 
and those organised by the 
parties point to one tiling. If 
voa allow for a margin of 
error or a few per cent, 
Pasok and New Democracy 
are running neck and neck, 
and no one eah'xnake a firm 
prediction of the result. 

Id Salonika, Mr 
Papandreon, hoarse ‘ from 
campaigning, gave a delighted, 
crowd a 75-minute speech. 
Any mention of the right, as 
the force which has monopo- 
lised power under different 
labels for so long, brought 
hoots and Jeers as party ac- 
tivists signalled f^r a 

Cafe’SCCUdO. 

Salonika, where the left- 
wing deputy, Mr Gregory 
Lambrakis, died 1° 
ous circumstances In 1^3, 
providing the basis of the 
film Z, is well versed in the 
demonology of left-right 
confrontation. 

Any reference to progress 
and the need for a second 
four-year term to consolidate 
the achievements of the hist 
term provoked cheers ana a 
mass of waving banners. 

The election campaign das 
been embittered by Mr 
Papandreon** dislike for the 
New Democracy leader «r 
Constantive Mitsotakis, whom 
he regards as auditor to the 

centre UWon Party to which 
they both belonged before 
Ihe 1967 military coup- 

Mr Mttsotakis was_oaf- 
raKed by Mr PapandreouS 
diision to withdraw sor 
puft for former 

Conservative lca J3ta. asa 

candidate for a second tenn 

fib*. wjuj-se 

which the opposition cons* 

the servant of toe 
foreign establishment. 

***»K5s3 

away from toe centregro ^ 
In a television speech 

;Si to New 
U«* “You who 
another party, ™ oU 

for New Democracy- y 
must realise 
do not belong to tj» e 
oligarchy, there Is vowing 

dividing ns." 


on U S Star 


Prom Alex Brammer 
m Washington 

In an effort to bolster sag- 
ging Nat© support for btar 
Wars, President Reagan is dis- 
patching Vice-President George 
Bush to London and other 
European capitals early next 
month, diplomatic sources said 
here yesterday. 

Mr. Bush's role win be to 
emphasise the Importance ‘of 
toe President’s Strategic ' De- 
fence Initiative to an increas- 
ingly sceptical audience and- at 
toe same time make the 
to the strongest terms for 
European participation in the 
project. The ‘trip coincides 
with a new round of arms con- 
trol talks in Geneva and a crit- 
ical Nato meeting on Star 
Wars in Portugal early next 
month. 

Diplomats here said that the 
trip should be seen .to the 
broader context of the US Ad- 
ministration's desire to consult 
on transatlantic relations. But 
they acknowledged that Star 
Wars was uppermost on Presi- 
dent Reagan’s mind at 
present. The President was 
apparantly taken aback by the 
lukewarm support for Star 
Wars he heard at the Bonn 

s ummi t 

It is hoped within the Ad- 
ministration that Mr Bush can 
repeat his successful trip to 
Europe of almost two years 
ago. when he was sent by 
President Reagan to build sup- 
port for the deployment of 
cruise and Pershing EE mis- 
siles. and toe then US position 
at the arms control talks in 
Geneva. 

Mr Bush will probably start 
his trip -in London and will 
also travel to West Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, 
to the latter two countries, the 
main concern is likely to be 
medium range missiles systems 
as much as Star Wars. The 
trip is being billed by the Ad- 
ministration as “a combination 
of education and hand- 
holding.” 

The Vice-President leaves 
for Europe at- a time when 
Star Sars will again be making 
headlines in the US. After last 
week’s derision' in the Senate 
to lift toe ban on the 
moratorium, on -testing of Anti- 
satellite sjbtem&,'4ccitical deci- 
sions .''wiUrha^B in ■ be:' Ween* 
shortly on toe toixe of toe 1986 
SDI budget, the Administra- 
tion has asked for some $3.6 
billion, a figure which has al- 
ready been savaged in the 
Democratic-eootrolled House of 
Representatives. 


Congress win be getting 
some firm advice to go slow 
from some of the TJSs scien- 
tists. Mr Richard Garvin, of 
IBM, and Mr Henry Kendall, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are leading about 
700 scientists who will this 
week launch a media campaign 
against toe SDI research 
effort. 

The campaign, which has at- 
tracted 53 winners of toe 
Nobel prize, will begin with a 
toll page advertisement in the 
- New York Times, urging both 
superpowers to ban space 
weapons. It will be followed by 
television commercials across 
toe country. 

Although Europe's political 
leaders have appeared highly 
cautious about Star Wars in 
recent public statements, there 
are strong indications from the 
SDI office at the Pentagon of 
European interest in getting 
some of the contracts. 

According to diplomatic 
sources, mere has been a 
series of meetings between 
British and American defence 
officials and .scientists on Star 

THE former West German 
Chancellor, Mr Willy Brandt, 
arrived in Moscow yesterday 
for talks with the Soviet 
leader, Mr Mikhail 
Gorbaehev. and other Krem- 
lin officials, expected to 
focus on disarmament and 
other East-West Issues. 

Wars, and the United Kingdom 
has hopes of participating in 
development of some of the 
laser and fibre optic 
technology. 

Similar unpublicised meet- 
ings have taken place with 
teams from other countries 
anxious to get involved in Star 
Wars, including West Germany 
and Japan. Israel, which en- 
joys dose defence arangements 
with toe US, is also strongly 
pursuing a role. 

It appears from President 
Reagan’s latest comments that 
Star Wars will continue to be 
the main stumbling block to 
further progress at the Geneva 
aims talks . In an interview 
pubished over the weekend, 
with the Rome newspaper. H 
Tempo, Mr Reagan stack 
firmly to toe idea that it was 
possible ’to ■ have progress on 
strategic and intermediate 
range weapons systems without 
restricting his Star Wars 
research. The Russians are de- 
manding such curbs on 
research as a requirement for 
progress elsewhere. 


Dutch quiz Turk on 
plot to murder Pope 


Amsterdam: '.Dutch police 
are interviewing > Turkish 
gunman about his possible 
finks to a group- to be tried in 
Italy today on charges of plot- 
ting to assassinate the Pope in 
1981, an official said yesterday. 

The public prosecutor for 
the Roemond district, Mr L. 
van der Laan said there were 
indications . that the pistol 
found on the Turk, who was 
arrested during toe Pope’s 
recent visit to the Netherlands, 
came from the same source as 
the one used by Mehmet AJi 
Agca when he . shot and 
wounded the Pope in Rome. 

Any links, however, were 
purely speculative and Mr van 
der Laan refused to give more 
details. Speaking by telephone 
from his home, he confirmed 
that the Turk was arrested on 
May 14. 

He was entering the country 


by train, from West Germany 
carrying a loaded Browning 
automatic pistol The man, 
aged about 25, gve his name as 
Samet Aslan although his iden- 
tity papers appeared to be 
false, Mr van der Laan said. . 

.The. pistol was -similar to toe 
one used by his fellow-Turk. 
Agca, in the near-fatal attack 
on toe Pope in St Peter's 
Square .on May 13, 1981. Agca, 
already gaoled tor life in Italy, 
is one of eight men who will 
go on trial in Rome today ac- 
cused of conspiring to kill toe 
Pope. 

Aslan was arrested during a 
routine check . 

0 Eighteen leading Greek left- 
wing personalities yesterday 
called for the immediate 
release of Sergei Antonovna 
Bulgarian charged wit h i n- 
volvement in toe attempted 
murder of toe Pope. 


Messianic Jewish, 
congregations 
are growing 
like wildfire 
Alex Bnmrmer, in 
Philadelphia, assesses 
the phenomenon 


ON FRIDAY nights, tte.tra- 
dJtionaJ. start of the Jewish 
Sabbath, several hundred 
"young Philadelphins gather 
in a converted restaurant in 
the Overbrook district, a 
mile or so from the Move 
Headquaters. 

.The men wear skullcaps 
and beards, and some show 
toe fringes associated with 
orthodox Jews, while the 
women are clad in pretty 
frocks, or Israeli costume. 

The low ceiling-beamed 
room Is generously decorated 
with the blue star of the 
Shield of David and the pul- 
pit is adorned with a velvet 
doth . carrying the same 
symbol. 

Every Friday, the room ' 
resounds with toe chant of 
Hebrew and toe sound of 
tambourines, as a vibrant 
congregation recites the Sab- 
bath blessings over toe wine 
and challah with expressions 
of blank ecstasy on their 
faces. 

In the classrooms below, 
children learn Hebrew and. 
once a month, the congrega- 
tion will gather on a Satur- 
day to celebrate a Barmltzvah, 
the ritual Jewish introduc- 
tion of a child to manhood 
and the fulfilment of the 
Commandments. 

Despite all toe outward 
symbols of Judaism, congre- 
gation Beth Yeshua, located 
in the heart of Philadelphia’s 
large and thriving Jewish 
community, is not, as it is 
described in toe yellow 
pages, a synogogue. Beth 
Yeshua is a “ House of 
Jesus ** where a largely Jew- 
ish-origtn population gathers 
to proclaim Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

It is one of three such 
“Messianic Jewish" congre- 
gations in Philadelphia alone, 
one of 80 nationwide and 
they are growing like wild- 
fire— with an estimated 
50,000 self-proclaimed believ- 
ers— threatening the fabric, 
through toe Jews for Jesus 
missions, of perhaps the 
most assimilated Jewish 
communities in toe world. 

Philadelphia has been a 
melting pot of religious fer- 
vour and Nonconformism 
since the earliest days ef the 
- American colonies. Just a 
few miles away, in rural 
Lancaster County, dwell toe 
Amish and Maronite rem- 
nants of a past era of- Euro- 
pean Protestantism. 

The city is home to 
Mordechai Kaplan’s 

Teconstructionist theories of 
Judaism, has a strong Pres- 
byterian presence, and for 
some 50 years its Messianic 
Jewish centre (with the ap- 
parent support of the presby- 
tery) has openly sought to 
proselytise Jews from its 
.quarters on Chestnut Street, 
in the heart of toe town. In 
recent years, toe city has 
also spawned such inter- 
denominational congregations 
as ‘ “ The Living God.” 
attended by Christians and 
Jews. 

Despite • Philadelphia’s 
eclectic taste in churches, 
toe city is deeply anguished 
about Congregation Beth 
Yetoua. its lack of serious 
religious content, and reports 
from dissident members of 
the effort by Its pastors 
totally to control the lives of 
members. 

“ It is Christianity mas- 
querading as Judaism.” 
remarked Dr Steve Dunning, 
of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, after attending a Fri- 
day night service. Dr Den- 
ning, who teaches at the 
religious studies department. 



swnnes : peter clams: 


suggested that the authority 
structure at Beth Yeshua 
showed a tendency towards 
the congregation becoming a 
cult 

Not surprisingly, toe pres- 
ence of Beth Yeshua in the 
heart of a Jewish suburb 
and the grip it has managed 
to exert over its youthful 
congregants has alarmed 
Jews across the country. 

In Philadelphia, Beth 
Yeshua is the subject of fre- 
quent demonstrations, and 
toe Jewish community has 
appointed its own missionary 
to counter the group’s propa- 
ganda. “ We’re concerned be- 
cause these groups will not 
stop at anything to ensnare a 
Jewish soul,” one Jewish 
missionary argued. 

The Christian denomina- 
tions are equally .disturbed. 
Mr David M cMillan^ - of toe 


Traditional believers 
are disturbed 
by the new 
group’s activities 


elegant Overbook Presby- 
terian Church, regards the 
activities of Beth Teshua as 
dangerous. He and other 
Christian pastors were asked 
informally by the Metropoli- 
tan Council of Churches to 
prepare a statement express- 
ing their distaste tor Beth 
Yeshua’s activities. 

Mr McMillan, an intellec- 
tual, says that toe congrega- 
tion sells the notion that you 
** don’t have to convert to be 
Christian” which be regards 
as deceitful. 

He argues that, “because 
of the Holocaust, tbe Chris- 
tians have ho right to evan- 
gelise the Jew.” Having 
attended Friday night ser- 
vices as an observer, he be- 
lieves that the congregation 
is pedalling a kind of "pop 
psychology " which appeals 
to the uncertain lost souls It 
attracts through “ endless 
dancing.” 


French celebrate their literary genius 


From Stanley Melsler 
in Paris _ 

for FRANCE. IMS' ^ °ffi- 

Hugo.”*ThP romntic novet- 

i ‘jSe^vSLr 1 '^ 

nSformances, readings, bi- 
AirMnhies. e xhi bitions, lee- 

SSpiete wfa. and a com, 

memorative stamp. , 

The Ministry 

Sto the toft*;.* as 

JS his knees looting upward 

and crying on* • 

you’re the tops. 

That kind of 
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hard to duplicate eisewnere 

£ toe world. It reflects toe 
awe and .reverence of the 
French for great authoro, ami 
it reflects as weU the way 
Hum the most popular 
French writer of the 19th. 
JSSSy. made himaflf toe- 
social conscience of his 
JJSHb His fhrxotis tirades 
Sst ^Justice, like thwe 

(This famous 
Miserably still strike a 

official 

♦inn of 1985 as the year of- 
Victor Hugo by a socialist 
SSniant strokes some 
§X£ch conservatives 
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the Statists intend to im- 
riov^thelr own image by 
JSxnating themselves with • 
Victor Hugo. - 


Rightists accuse 
government of 
busing Victor 
Hugo’ (right) to 
bolster image 
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“Victor Hugo was a great 
man who opposed the empire 
for many years," a conserva- 
tive woman in her' 70s said. 
“■The left has put him in 
its pocket But if he came 
back today and saw what toe 
left. and its government have 
done, he would be comp 
pietely upset” 

Even on. the left there is 
some uneasiness with the 
celebrations. “A hundred 
years after his death, what 
are we celebrating?*- a 
critic. • Mr Jean-Pierre 
Thibaudat asked in toe left- 
wing newspaper. Liberation. 
“Neither a • man nor his 
. work, but: an icon.' We are 
celebrating a mythology ” 

It is hard, however, tor 
the French to find any fault 
with - celebrating Victor 
Hugo. Starting with their 
earliest schooldays, every 


French child is familiar with 
the portrait of the thick- 
bearded, white-haired, Olym- 
pian writer, a hand slipping 
beneath his jacket like that 
of Napoleon, a finger 
thoughtfully tapping his 
head. He is the grandfather 
of France, toe conscience of 
France, the literary genius 
of Fiance, all In a single 
image. 

Tbe Government has dis- 
tributed thousands of copies 
of a booklet that lists 70 
pages of Hugo events going 
on somewhere in France dur- 
ing toe year. That galaxy of 
commemorations Is not sur- 
prising. The Socialists run- 
ning France today see them- 
selves as the heirs of Victor 
Hugo. 

On Wednesday, the day 
toat actually marked the 
100th anniversary of Hugo’s 


death, several thousand ad- 
mirers paid homage to him 
at a ceremony in the audito- 
rium of Sorbonne university. 
Actors read poems and 
essays and pieces of plays 

An official of the Victor 
Hugo Commemoration Com- 
mittee then introduced the 
main speaker, the Minister 
of Justice. Mr Robert 
Badinter, a civil rights law- 
yer who was brought into his 
post by President Mitterrand 
after the . 1981 electoral 
victory. 

The choice of speaker was 
symbolic. Mr Badinter per- 
sonifies the government that 
abolished capital punishment 
and thus ended tbe use of 
the guillotine. For many con- 
servatives, Mr Badinter 
reflects the image they have 
of a fuzzy-thinking, soft- 
hearted. liberal socialist atti- 
tude towards social problems. 

But for many others, 
especially leftwingers, Mr 
Badinter has a different 
image. In tbe tradition of 
Victor Hugo, he is looked on 
as a courageous battier 
against injustice. 

Mr Badinter described 
Hugo as “the battler against 
toe violent injustice of our 
justice. 

“He, more than any other 
public figure of his century, 
was the champion and hero 
of a justice that would be 
more humane, more fraternal 
than that of his time,” he 
said.— Los Angeles Times. 


Even Mr Herb Links, 
whose own city centre Messi- 
anic Jewish congregation is' 
out to convert Jews, finds 
the practices at Beth Yeshua 
“ an embarrassment ” to the 
cause. In his own Sunday 
services, which include some 
Jewish prayers — the early 
verses of the “ Sbema the 
proclamation of God’s one- 
ness — he makes a point of 
being open and clear from 
the pulpit about the congre- 
gation’s commitment to Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah. 

Beth Yeshua’s pastor, Mr 
Michael Chernoff. came to 
Philadelphia 10 years ago 
and is said by former mem- 
bers to role the congregation 
with an iron rod. Cecilia 
Toth, a partly Jewish be- 
liever who will graduate 
from the University of Penn- 
sylvania this summer, de- 
cided to leave when the pas- 
tort wife sought to interfere 
in her relationship' with a 
msle member of the 
congregation. 

She describes the congre- 
gation as an “ aberrant exam- 
ple of- Messianic Judaism in 
which the pastor has taken 
on more authority than 
permitted” 

Neil Altman, who was 
among Beth Yeshua’s found- 
ing families, says that he 
and his tfife left because 
they “smelt a rat” and are 
now attending a conservative 
synagogue. • although they 
retain their belief in the 
Messiah. 

The visitor at Friday night 
services quickly understands 
Mr Altman’s reservations. 
After being searched for 
tape recorder and camera, a 
personal first in synagogue 
going, I was shown to a seat 
bv my handler, Yossi. a 
pleasant young man who 
reminded me at frequent in- 
tervals of the accomplish- 
ments of toe community. 

The services are, however, 
a triumph of form over sub- 
stance. In charge is toe slick 
son of the pastor, David 
Chernoff, wearing his fash- 
ionable double breasted tight 
grey suit with bright red tie. 
He lounges on a bench be- 
hind a stage like some an- 
cient potentate. 

In front of him, a band 


and an overweight reader, 
swaying to the faintly Middle 
E&sivro miisir. gj rotes to the 
deep rhythm which brings 
firrt a Mnall group or dan- 
cers and then the whole 
congregation onto what 
amounts to a vast carpeted 
dance floor. As the rhythm 
builds up and the chanting 
from the Scriptures contin- 
ues. hands are thrust in the 
air and opened out in praise 
to the Lord and a trance 
like quality descends over 
the whole gathering. 

There is much yelling ot 
praise to toe Lord in charis- 
matic, Pentecostal stvie. At 
times, there is a flirtation 
with Gospel chanting and 
“speaking in tongues.” the 
exclamation of praise in odd 
languages in the manner of 
the chanter two of the book 
of Arts in toe New 
Testament 


Autocratic ways 
of new sect 
bring protest 
in Philadelphia 


Then in the midst of all 
this ferment of a high-kick- 
ing Hora, a woman, dressed 
up like the Hollywood mov- 
ies might imagine the Jewish 
mother of old with a fine 
lace veil drawn over her 
head, lirtits the sabbath can- 
dles dedicating them in He- 
brew not to the Old Testa- 
ment God, but to Yeshua, 
toe Messiah. It is a totally 
incongruous $ct in what has 
essentially become a charis- 
matic Christian service. 

The climax of this ISO- 
minute extravaganza is a 
Bible teach-in by Chernoff 
the Younger who believes 
that toe best way of convinc- 
ing his audience of the 
“ foundation " which God 
provides is by telling a few 
jokes. It is a confident, if 
unenlightening, performance, 

carried off with all the 
aplomb anfi pyrotechnics of 
the television evangelist 

Beneath the veneer of fel- 


lowship and good feeling, 
which the Beth Yeshua wor- 
ship provides, there do ap- 
pear to be more sinister 
forces at work. One former 
church member, writing in 
tlie Jewish Exponent, said 
that people are “definitely 
intimidated through spiritual 
manipulation... it’s all in 
the tradition of totalistic 
mind control.” It is more 
than that. 

Cecilia Toth, a woman ot 
partly Gentile background, 
was affronted when the pas- 
tor’s wife sought to break up 
her relationship with a Jew- 
ish church member. Similarly. 
Beth Yeshua increasingly in- 
sists that congregants live 
near the Overbrook building. 
It is such control over mem- 
bers' social and personal 
lives, as well as their wor- 
ship, which academics gener- 
ally ascribe to cults in the 
making. 

The growth of Beth’ 
Yeshua. the nationally run 
Jews for Jesus campaign, 
and Messianic Judaism in 
genera] is partly a function 
of the rise of religious Fun- 
damentalism in the US. 
Many Fundamentalists have 
come to believe that Christ 
will make his Second Coming 
at Armageddon. 

In their view, biblical 
prophecy has already been 
fulfilled in the establishment 
of the state of Israel, a 
cause they support with the 
same devotion as the Jewish 
Zionists. But some time, 
nearly 2,000 years ago. Chris- 
tianity lost its way. For toe 
Second Coming to take place. 
God’s chosen people, the 
Jews, have to become true 
believers along with the Gen- 
tiles. As a result, they have 
been funding the evangelical 
assault on America's Jewish 
young. 

The only note of darkness 
in services at Beth Yeshua 
and other Messianic Jewish 
congregations are references 
to Armageddon. But this, like 
everything in the Messianic 
Jewish tradition, is veiled. 
Jesus is the Messiah or 
Yeshua, a comforting Hebrew 
name, never Christ 
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DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR 
r REPUBLIC OF ALGERIA 

MINISTRY OF ENERGY AND CHEMICAL 
AND PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
NATIONAL OIL WELL COMPANY (E.N.T.P.) 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVITATION TO TENDER 
No 91 60. AY/DI V 

The National Oil Well Company is launching a National and International Call to tender for the 

supply of: 

Lot No t — Workshop for thermal and superficial processing 

Lot No 2 —Laboratory for tite preparation of tort tubes 

Lot No 3 — laboratory for mechanical and metafiographie tests 

Lot No 4 — Laboratory for cfwmfcaf analysis 

Lot No 5 — Metrology laboratory 

Lot No 6 — Tool machines 

Lot No 7 —Bench for running In tests and checks on 
haemal combustion engines 
■ Very powerful alternators and generators 
Lot No S — A stand for descaling radiators and engine blocks. 

This call to tender is addressed to ..production companies only to the exclusion of 
amalgamations, company representatives and other intermediaries in accordance with the 
provisions of law No 78-02 of 11 February 1978 concerning the State Monopoly on Foreign 


Those tenderers who are interested in this cal! for tenders may obtain specifications, on 
payment of 400.00 Algerian dinars, from the following address: Entreprise Nationale des 
Travaux aux Puits (E.N.T.P.) 16 Route de Meftah — Oued Smar — 0 Harrach — Alger — 
Algeria (Direction des Approvisionnsments), as from the date of publication of this notice. 
Tender drawn up in five (5) copies should be sent by registered post in double seated 
envelope to the Secretariat of the Direction Approvisionnaments to the above address. 
The outer envelope should be strictly anonymous, with no company insignia, but stating: 
‘Appel d'Offres National et International No 91 60 AY/DI V — Confidential — a ne pas ouvrir'. 
All offers must arrive by Saturday. 13 July 1985 at the latest 
Selection will be mads within 180 days from the closing of this call to tender. 
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Arab league to seek Russian 
help in halting arxps supplies; 

Iranian jets 
hit back 
after Iraqis 
raid Tehran 


Bahrain: Iran said that its 
fighter-bombers attacked the 
Iraqi town of Al-Amarah yes- 
terday in retaliation for a 
series of air-raids and missile 
attacks on Ir anian cities. The 
planes all Tetumed safely to 
their bases, the Iranian national 
news agency, Ira a, said. 

■ Earlier, Iraq launched air- 
raids and missile attacks on 
Iranian cities in a sudden esca- 
lation of the 56-month-old Gulf 
war. Iran threatened to strike 
back against Baghdad. 

The flare-up came as an 
Arab League delegation, due 
in Moscow yesterday for talks 
on the Iran-Iraq war, was ex- 
pected to press for a halt to 
Soviet-made arms reaching 
Iran from Libya and North 
Korea. 

Diplomats in Moscow said 
that the seven-country delega- 
tion, entrusted by the League 
to seek a diplomatic solution 
to the conflict, would meet the 
foreign Minister, Mr Andrei 
Gromyko, today. It was not yet 
known whether it would see 
the party leader, Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

After a night air-raid on 
Tehran, which Iran said killed 
aljmast six people, and a later 
4hid on the western city of 
Ham, the Iraqis sent waves of 
fighter-bombers against six Ira- 
nian towns, according to an 
Iraqi communique. 

The Iraqis then fired long- 
range missiles into the western 
Iranian towns of Bakhtaran 
(formerly Kerman sah) and Is- 
lamabad-e-Gharb in the early 
afternoon, destroying 41 selected 
targets,'’ the communique said. 

Iran confirmed most of the 
attacks but said they were 
against residential areas. At 
least six, an dpossibly up to 10 
people died in the Tehran 
raid, Iran said, but it was too 
early to know the casualty toll 
from the mi sale attacks. 

The Iraqi communique said 
waves of between four and 10 
fighter-bombers hit “ selected 
targets” in the Iranian towns 
of Sar-e-Pol-e-Z&hab, Guilan-e- 


Gharb and Dehloran as well as 
military bases in Baneb, 
Khanah and Mari van- It did 
not specify what the "selected 
targets" were. 

After the Tehran raid, Iran 
threatened to attack Baghdad 
in retaliation as each side ac- 
cused the other of being be- 
hind recent bombings in Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia 

Iraq accused Iran of- being 
involved in ' the murder at- 
tempt on the Emir of Kuwait 
on Saturday, when a suicide 
car bomber rammed into 
Sheikh ■ Jaber . -. af-Airmed al- 
■ Sabah’s 'motorcade, lolling -him- 
self and three other people. 
The v>mir escaped with only 
scratches. 

Iran, meanwhile, charged 
that Baghdad was behind bomb 
explosions which killed one 
person in Riyadh, last Sunday 
while the Saudi Aabian For- 
eign Minis ter, Prince Saud al- 
Faisal, was visiting Tehran. 

He was the first Saudi min- 
ister to go to Iran since the 
1979 Islamic revolution, and 
the Tehran war information 
headquarters said that Iraq 
staged the bombings to warn 
Saudi Arabia ag a i ns t develop- 
ing closer ties with Iran. 

Yesterday’s Iraqi air-raids 
were the first since early 
April, when a month-long wave 
of tit-for-tat air and missile 
strikes that left hundreds dead 
both sides of the border eased 
off. 

The Iranian Prime Minister, 
Mr Musavi, told Iraa that Iran 
has repeatedly “punched the 
US - in the mouth ” and is 
ready to do so again. " The US 
should know that we are capa- 
ble of turning the Persian 
Gulf into a bog where the US 
will sink.” 

Mr Musavi noted that Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
h8d claimed to oppose attacks 
during the Muslim holy month 
of Rama dh an but had then gone 
ahead with yesterday’s raids. 
Reuter/AP. 


bodies in* Tehran after the Iraqi raid 


Kuwait reopens border after 
bomber fails to 


Kuwait ': . The; Government 
reopened thq.cqimfrj’s borders, 
yesterday as . security forces 
sought to. identify -* suicide car 
homber-.who -failed in a mur- 
der 'attempt- oil the country’s 
rule t -at the weekend/ : 

Jfatir. ^'peqple 1 ; , iliciading the 
attacker, -were killed -when he 
£n*sbed'i«s- car r U(^eir with ex- 
plosives. into the.- Emir's motor- 
cade -'oh 'the-rity >. Waterfront. 
The- Emir,"' Sjiefsh Jabfer al-Ab- 
med aftSafca^i- aged' 59. es- 
caped witir- -scrktthe^ ; from fly- 
ing glass. ' 

A government spokesman, 
Mr Rashid al-Rashid, said that 


the cabinet yesterday reviewed 
the ■■ situation, and' an; emer- 
gency security committee =■ led 
by the Interior -.Minister, f Mr 
Nawaf al-Abmed ‘a t-Sabah-- 'dis- 
cussed dues to this .Identity of 
tber details were given.' 

,A1 - Q£bas newspaper 
reported-- .. that ..'a> number _ of 
pepdft:-Vh&- .been ' rounded up 
- Tie ■attack, triggered a flare- 
uw-ih the Iratfciran war, with 
Iraqi -air' 1 and' missile attacks' 
on Iranian centres. Baghdad 
said that it was in retaliation 
for what it called Tehran's in- 
volvement in the murder 
attempt 


After /closing its borders to 
non-Kuwaiti^ .after the attack, 
the government lifted - Us ban 
on -.ehtfritig-. or leaving the 
country, Mr al-Rashid said, how- 
ever, that temporary measures 
would allow the .government to 
; stop ‘sitae people from leaving. 

An anonymous caller claim- 
ing to represent the Islamic 
Jihad' ■{Holy.' JFar) group, 
which ' is ■' demanding the 
■releasfcoft'lfi prisoners held in 
Kuwait ‘Sir - • involvement in 
bomb - blasts two years ago in 
the Gulf state, has claimed res- 
ponsibility for the attack. — 
Reuter. 


up attacks in 
south Lebanon 

Israel’s allies bit as troops 1 
prepare for final withdrawal . 


From -Ian Black 
In Mctollah 

Geurrilla attacks are increas- 
ing against the Israeli allies 
left behind to prevent incur- 
sions across the border, as Is- 
raeli troops prepare for their 
final withdrawal 

In tiie past week, guerrilla 
have struck several times at 
the South Lebanon Army, led 
by General Antoine Lahad,, 
from the Christum town -of 
Marjayoun, and at the village 
militia set up in the narrow 
border strip that the Israelis 
have designated as their secu- 
rity zone. .... 

One. SLA.' soldier was- tailed 
and two others injured, one 
seriously, when their ; 3>$trol 
came - under fire from, -auto- 
matic weapons and. rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades in the village 
ofMajdal Salim, within the se- 
curity zone, - early .syesterday 

mi ming , ' •• 

Another' SLA patrol- came* 
under fire id -the Shitte vil- 
lage of Al-Khiam, just ' across 
the valley from the Israeli* bor- 
der town of Metullah. 

. Beirut radio reported last 
night that SLA artillery . units 
were . shelling Shiite . villages 
hear the market town * of 
Nabatiyeb and that the .SLA . 
was demanding that the resi- 
dents abandon their . home* A 
number of houses were de- 
stroyed, the radio said, 

According -to some assess- 
ments; the final stage of- the 1 
Israeli troop * withdrawal is 
likely to .take place this, Week, 
several days before the official 
government deadline fof' the 
completion of - the three-stage 1 
pullout' - 

Over the last fiew.V.days, 
while fighting has raged in 
Beirut, a number of villages In 
the Jezrine area,- just to the 
north ol the security zone, 
have - been, evacuated;- by the 
Israelis and turned over to the 
SLA. 

General Lahad. whose fortes 
beat back the combined SfaTte- 
Druze attack west of' Jeatoe 
earlier this' month,’ have been 
trying to persuade the Israelis 
to guarantee * contiguity -be- 
tween the Christian town and 
the security zone, but the Is- 
raelis are thought to be resist- 
ing this. 


The government in. Jen**®; 
lem has said that the pullback 
will be over by June 5. the 
third anniversary of .tse start 
of the war in 1982, and that 
no Israeli troops will reman 
permanently in Lebanon after 
then. . • 

Military sources say, how- 
ever that the final stage of the 
withdrawal will not be dear 
cat. like the first Israeli troop 
pullback from the Sidon area, 
and then, last month, from the 
front lines opposite the Syri- 
ans in the Befca’a valley and 
the heavily, populated Shiite 
. area around the port city of 
Tyre- . ‘ 

This crucial- --difference _.is 

. borne out ‘ by ideal . security 


Leader -comment, page Iff ’ 


sources and observation .of f Is- 
raeli movements- and ’ disposi- 
tions to, the. border area, • 

. There has .already been -a 
good deal; of official . ambiguity 
from the politidans and the 
military about iiow totally the 
withdrawal, -• -will -be 
inmlesnented. — • 

The Defence Minister, -.Mr 
Yitzhak Rabin, has spoken of 
“ backing" for the. SLA and 
-occasional' patrols - in the . area. 
•Borne Israeli military installa- 
tions — and therefore some, per- 
sonae!— -are goiong to stay put 
fibr the time being, ' • ■ 

It is not cleat exactly who 
has . been - responsible for the 
recent attacks against the SLA 
and- ‘the militias, Israeli 'mili- 
tary sources say that the main-, 
stream Shi-ite Amal jpovemoat 
is bow m effective conteol of 
the area 'north -Of the security 
zone, and. bad a 'strong- bifid on 
NabatiyC — and. Tyre. 

The Israelis ate encouraged 
by the fact that Amal has 
bean visibly preventing Pate* 
tfnian flgfa tm, from the mam- 
strehm Fateh organisation tod 
the Syrian-backed rebels Of the 
.Abu Musa group,' from return 
in* to the smith-' ' . 

• They say^-and other - Inde- 
pendent observers, allow Jfor^a 
d 
t: 

come -from “ extremists " who 
have managed to bypass Amal 
forces. 


I NEWS! 

IN BRIEF 


Safety 
net for 


Talks on 

commandos 

rejected 

Luanda: The Angloan Foreign 
Minister. Mr Alfonso van 
Dunen, has rejected a South 
African call for quick negotia- 
tions over the return of a 
South African commando unit 
captured at an oil complex in 
northern Angola. 

“The fatse and deceitful po- 
sition of South Africa towards 
Angola has once again come to 
light in tbis ignominious plan 
to sabotage the oil complex at 
Malongo in Cabinda,” Mr Van 
Dunen said in a speech at 
weekend ceremonies marking 
the twenty-second anniversary 
of the founding of the Organi- 
sation of African Unity. 

*' We hereby express our 
most vehement condemnation 
of this vile act ... a sbameful 
plan (South African authori- 
ties) could not deny," the Min- 
ister said. He demanded an ex- 
planation from South Africa. 

*• The Angolan government 
netes that it has not received 
any proposal from South Af- 
rica and has no intention of 
discussing this question within 
the next few days," he said. 

Two south African comman- 
dos were killed in an ambush 
near the Malongo complex last 
Tuesday and a third was cap- 
tured, The Angolan Defence 
Ministry later announced that 
provisions for nine had been 
recovered by Angolan troops 
at the scene, leading them to 
believe that six other comman- 
dos may have escaped. 

The' South African Foreign 
Minister. Mr Fik Botha, last 
week called for direct negotia- 
tions with the Angolans for 
the return of the bodies of the 
two dead commandos and the 
release of their captured 
colleague. 

Meanwhile, three South Afri- 
can blacks were killed and 11 
other people, including two 
white women, were injured 
during widespread overnight 
unrest in black townships, 
police said in Johannesburg 
vesterday. A spokesman said a 
black policeman attacked by 
rioters in Tembisa township 
north of Johannesburg used 
his pistol to kill one and in- 
jure another before he was 
stabbed to death. 

In Welkom. Orange Free 
State province, a policeman in- 
vestigating a robbery killed a 
28-vear-old black who pelted 
him with stones and attempted 
to stab him. 

At a townshm near Oudts- 
hoom in Cape Province, seven 
black children and a man were 
hurt when arsonists set their 
house on fire, the spokesman 
added. Police arrested 38 town- 
ship residents after using rub- 
ber bullets and tear gas to 
disperse protesters. 

The two white women were 
hurt when rioters stoned vehi- 
cles travelling near Bontrug 
township in the Cape. 

Rioting was also reported 
from Natal Province, which 
has been relatively quiet over 
the past year nf nnrest. The 
spokesman said five bouses 
were set on fire »t a township 
near Durban- — Reuter-AP. 


Gandhi returns from Moscow 
as all police leave cancelled 

From Erie BRver moderate Sikh leader, .Mr and murder. A six-year-old girl 

in New Delhi Harchand Singh Longowal, last was killed in Ahmedabad on 

The Prime Minister, Mr night withdrew his resignation Saturday night when a police 
Rajiv Gandhi, returned home as president of the Akati Dal bullet, said to have been fired 
from Moscow yesterday to a party. This gives veteran politi- in self-defence, penetrated the 
capital where all police leave clans a chance- to fight back closed door of her house, 
has been cancelled for the against the take-over of the Beena Jhala was playing 
next two weeks to combat main Sikh party by' Mr with her younger brother in 
terrorism. Joginder Singh, the 83-year-old their two-room tenement Ac- 

It is almost a year since the father of the ” martyr,” Jarnail cording to a senior police offi- 
assault on the Sikh holy of Singh Bbindranwale who died cer' the shot bad been fired to 
holies, the Golden Temple in when the army stormed the disperse a mob stoning a pat- 
Amritsar, and Sikh extremists Golden Temple. rol 100 yards away. Another 

have threatened to mar the Mr Longowal at first mob set fire to a post office in 

occasion with terrorist attacks, resisted all efforts to persuade Ahmedabad yesterday after the 
Public meetings of more than him to stay on, but yielded girl's funeral, 
five people have been banned when 22 district Akali ciders Pressure is growing - here for 
and police reserves have been visited him in his home village an -Indian initiative to help 
mobilised. and presented him’ with the solve the ethnic conflict that is 

The anniversary falls next ultimatum— Take a gun and going from bad to worse in 

Monday. The army and police shoot us or accept the neighbouring Sri Lanka, 

have already been put on full presidentship.” Mr Gandhi was asked oo his 

alert in the Sikb-majority state It is not known, however, return from Moscow about 
of Punjab where reinforce- whether Mr Longowal can now speculation that he was plan- 
ments have also been drafted, reassert his authority which ning an early meeting with 
There has been no repetition has waned since be surren- President Junius Jayewardene. 
of the hombings that killed 45 dered in the Golden Temple He replied that he would have 
civilians here and another 40 last year instead of going to discuss the matter with his 
elsewhere in Northern India down fighting. officials first, 

two weeks ago, but the police If not, there can be little Sri Lankan diplomats hinted 

arc still detaining Sikh sus- prospect of - a peaceful settle- yesterday that a derision 
peets amid persistent charges of meat to Sikh grievances in the would be announced in the 
brutal Interrogation methods, foreseeable future. The govern- next two or .three days. Ac- 
A second young man, ment cannot seal an agreement cording to- Indian press 
Mohinder Singh, died in custe- without the A kalis. The risk is reports, Mr Jayewardene wants 
dy on Friday. A police spokes- that it may not be able to seal a meeting somewhere in south 
man claimed that he had one with tiie Akalis edther. India rather than in Delhi. Mr 
hanged himself with his turban Caste and communal vio- Gandhi leaves for a tour of 
wrapping after being escorted fence rumbles on in the west- America, France, Egypt ' and 
to the lavatory. era state of Gujarat with Algeria on June 5, which 

In Punjab, the relatively nightly reports of stabbings leaves very little time . 


Inquiry on Tamil victims 

Colombo : Sri Lankan authori- Trincomalee citizens’ commit- the past few days, 
ties arc investigating reports tee said that security forces He said nine “.terrorists ” 
that at least 13 civilians were shot dead at least five Tamil' fighting for a Tamil state had 
killed in clashes between civilians at the Nilaveli tourist been killed in two encounters 
troops and separatist Tamil esort north of Trincomalee. _ wjtii .security forces at.JVilaveli 
guerrillas in the north-east, a He said men in khaki and- last -Wednesday: and Thursday, 
government spokesman said blue uniforms, believed to fie - In Colombo, : police • and 
yesterday. members of the armed forces, troops searched homes in sev- 

Eieht civilians were reported killed seven T amil civilians, in- eral mainly Tamil , areas at the 
to have been killed near, eluding one of his sons last weekend and held more than 
Pankulam town, about 10 miles Thursday. 200 people for questioning, 

west of the north-eastern city Two of the bodies were Most of them were later 
of Trincomalee. missing and the remaining five released, the spokesman said. 

They were alleged to have were handed over to relatives The Government . has 
been killed by men dressed in after an autopsy. strtongly denied reports from 

army uniforms,” according to The government spokesman residents in eastern areas a 
the Sunday Observer said the reports were being in- week ago that more " than 60 
newspaper- vest iga ted but he knew of no Tamil civilians had been killed 

Earlier, the . chairman of the civilian deaths in the area in by commandos. — Reuter. 


Assembly 
goes on 
offensive 


From Alex Brodie 
in Islamabad 

PAKISTAN’S first elected 
National Assembly in eight 
years has gone straight into 
tbc offensive against martial 
law, and demanded that it be 
lifted. 

Several motions declaring 
martial law a breach ol par- 
liamentary privilege were 
tabled and accepted by tbe 
Speaker, and the Prime Min- 
ister who has been told that 
thei assembly xepeets him to 
announce in thet next week 
ord. so a firm timetable [or 
the end of military role. 

Yesterday's session of the 
National Assembly was the 
first dunce for the members 
to shbw their teeth. Several 
wanted to pnt motions that 
martial law was a violation 
of privilege, bat the Law 
Minister said they were oat 
of order. 

However, the' Speaker, Mr 
Fakhar Imam, eited histori- 
cal precedent, some from 
17th century England, to 
demonstrate the light of a 
directly elected assembly - to 
control all financial aspects 
of the state, including spend- 
ing on martial law, whose 
“ objectives and purposes are 
not approved by or under 
the control of this House." 

It was decided to set op a 
privilege committee that 
would discuss the matter and 
report back within a week 
and a fall airing of anti-mar- 
tlal taw sentiment is fa 
prospect. 

Earlier most members met 
the,-. Prime Minister and told 
him that vague promises of 
lifting martial law in months 
were not enough. They ex- 
pected him to announce a 
firm timetable and they ex- 
pected it this session. 

The Prime Minister said 
that martial law and a civil- 
ian government could not co- 
exist for long— a remark 
which was censored from the 
television account - of his 
speech- 


Students being pushed by plain clothes police on to a bus 
in Seoul, South Korea, yesterday after occupying the US 
information library for three days. The students 
demanded that the US stop supporting President Chun’s 
government ... 


Miners’ deaths cast a shadow on Philippines rush for gold 


From TR Lansner 
in Mindanao Philippines 
IN THE plains, rice fields 
lie untended, schools lack 
teachers, and municipal 
clerks have deserted their of- 
fices. Shops have been 
turned over to ageing women 
relatives. 

Tens of thousands of Fili- 
pinos have abandoned tradi- 
tional livelihoods and headed 
for the mountains to answer 
perhaps the oldest and most 
irresistible call to fortune 
seekers— gold. 

In the past year, a shanty- 
town. housing 704)00 to 
100,000 people, has sprang 
up on a forested hillside in 
Davao del Norte Province in 


the southern Island of Min- 
danao. Exactly how many 
people live in toe array of 

tumbledown shacks and 
bunkfaouses Is impossible to 
know. 

Just how much gold is 
claimed from the earth by 
men using hammers and 
chisels, or panned . from 
nearby streams is Incalcu- 
lable. But Mt Diwata is a 
boom town In stark contrast 
to the economic depression 
gripping, most the rest of the 
Philippines. 

U I make more money here 
than I' did teaching,” said 47* 
year-old Gexaldo Jfcuraio, 
“but I don’t like this place. 
IPs dangerous and we’re 


struggling every minute. 
There are every kind of 
people here. But as long as 
there is still gold and we 
can have 'a good income, we 
will stay." . „ 

It ’was. announced yester- 
day that 12 people panning 
for gold were killed and about 
20 others were feared, buried 
alive when three makeshift 
mountain tunnels collapsed 
in heavy rain in southern. 
Davro del Norte province. 

Colonel Jesus . Bexmpsa, 
the. military’s Davao area 
deputy commander for opera- 
tions, Said that about 100 
people armed .with picks, 
Spades, and other- hand tools 
were trying to rescue the 


gold pauners believed to be 
trapped under rocks and 
earth since last Wednesday. 

Most miners earn 69-100 
pesos a day (1345). The mini- 
mum pay for the . agricultural 
Jobs many left behind was 
only 15 peses (60p) a. day, 
and others were simply 
unemployed. 

Mt. Diwata is popularly 
known as u Sandi-Diwalwai.’’ 
Saudi is for its jobs and 
riches (thousand of Filipinos 
work in Saudi Arabia) and 
roughly translated, from : the 
local dialect, “dlwalwal" 
means “with year tongue 
hanging out-” Before a tortu- 
ously winding- dirt road was 
cut to tbe mile-high mining 


area, the only way up was a 
day-long climb. 

Makeshift wooden build- 
ings line the city’s main 
street, a three-mile-long lane 
usually no more than six 
feet wide. More ramshackle 
structures cling precariously 
to the mountainside. 

Labourers stoop under 
large timbers, shouting for 
others to give way. Behind it 
alL 24 hours a day. is the 
roar, of diesel engines and 
the sound of gold ore being 
crashed. 

But for all tiie surface ac- 
tivity, the real work, is 
underground. “ For every 
man yon see- here/' a miner 
said; “ there are three people 


working underground.” 

The ore scooped from hun- 
dreds of tunnels- is broken 
up manually, then milled 
and sluiced. Gold dust in, the 
water is retrieved by amal- 
gamating it with mercury . in 
pansi lhen melting the mer- 
cury out with blow- torches. 
The extraction process is 
crude . and tbe product 
impure. 

On conservative estimates 
300 men have died under- 
ground over the past year. 

But thousands still descend 
daily through unventilated, 
candlelit shafts, and tunnels 
which honeycomb the moun- 
tain, .tor eight boors’ back- 
breaking labour 


THE US, the Soviet Union * 
and Japan have been holding 
talks on air safety ra an ef- 
fort to prevent incidents 
S ^thS downing to 1*83 
of* South Korean writer 
by a Soviet fighter, the New 
York Times said yesterday. 

The ' newspaper, quoting 
US officials, said samp 
progress had been made in 
the latest talks, which ended 
on Fridav in Moscow. Earlier 
talks were held In February 
in Tokyo and in Washington 
in March. 

The talks were filmed/, at 
obtaining assurances Jgat 
stray civGten ntanam^WlM 

noibe shot'C-.. 

-air efforts would uema y f to 
improve communications ^be- 
tween the' three * 

the Times sad. The ;j aBte 
Department had no comment 
on the repdri— Reuter* --. 

Frontier pledge 

THE West German , Interior 
Minister, Mr Friedrich ®m- 
mermann, said yesterday that 
treaties with. East European 
countries in the 1070s did 
not mean that Bonn recog- 
nised their post war 'bound- 
aries. Ratification of present 
frontiers would have t«) -await 

the signing of a peafce treaty 
between the four former 
occupying powers— thO 'JJS, 
the Soviet Union, Rritiun. 

-and France — and a reunited 
Germany, he said. — RfiuteT; f 

French missing 

TWO FrriWiimeri disagfe 
in Muslim West, : -l 
V&iortiy after «rrwnff ! 

Paris and are tbpaght- 1 to 
have been kidnapi&g! col- 
leagues saTd yesteiwyb Jdan- 
Paul Kauf maim, a journalist 
bn the * "French ' weekly 
■LEvtofemenfr du ; Jeadi. tod 
MkAef Seurat, who works dor 
,a ' Lebanese-French .-research 
-centre, MMt bee* wen 
since - - Wednesday; ’ .Eight 
.other Westerners abdudted 
over the -past. 14. months are 
still m boring . — Reuter. 

Hunter ejected 4 

THE Nazi hunter, Beati* 
Klarsfeld, • searching .for 
death-camp doctor Josef 
Meneele in Paraguay, says 
she has been thrown out of 
her hotel in the capital. 
Asuncion, ipr " o«iidin* the 
Paraguayan Jteople." -News- 
papers there and In tne Chil- 
ean ' capital, Santiago, pub- 
lished advertisements 

offering $2,375,000 for in- 
formation on the where- 
abouts of Mengeie, said by 
Paraguay to have left the 
country years ago. — Reuter. 

‘Spy’ flown back 

THE US Navy has flown the 
accused sailor spy. 22-year- 
old Seaman Michael Walker, 
to the US to face charges 
that he handed over to bis , ^ 
father, a. retired Navy offi- ” 
cer. top secret military docu- 
ments foe the Soviet Union. 

FBI agents took the sailor, 
who was on board the nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier 
USS Nlmitz in Israel, to an 
undisclosed destination- — 
Reuter. 

Dallas suit 

DONNA REED, replaced by 
Barbara Bel Geddes as the 
long suffering Miss EUie in 
tbe television series Dallas, 
is suing the makers for $8.6 
million in damages and sal- 
ary losses because of the 
shift. A Los Angeles judge 
refused at the weekend a 
request by the 63-year-o]d 
actress's lawyers to issue a £ 
temporary order banning the * 
filming of scenes in which 
Miss Ellie appears. — 
Reuter. ' 

Goldsmith truce 

CROWN Zellerbacli yesterdav 
ive a seat on its board o'f 
rectors to Sir James Gold- 
smith as part of an apparent 
truce in the British finan- 
ciers .long takeover battle 
-against the hig San Fran- 
cisco-based forest products 
company. The two sides also 
announced a suspension of 
all litigation between 
them. — Reuter, 

Curbs going 

TURKEY’S national security 
council yesterday recom- 
mended the lifting of martial 
law m six provinces, inelud- .. 
mg Ankara, as part of the # 
gradual ending of curbs ' 
since elections in 1983. But 
it proposed extending mar- 
for four months in 
19 °J_ € jy jrovinc€3 *re m July 

Basques strike 

BASQUE separatist guerrillas 
yesterday burned down a 
r xencn-owned supermarket 
IJ l n °rthem Spanish city 
of Zaragoza, causing wide- 
spread damage but no inju- 
ries. But police said guerril- 
tes shot dead a policeman in 
Bilbao. — Reuter. 

Volcano alert 

US scientists have issued a "V 
volranp alert at Mount -St 
Helens, south-east of Seattle 
warning that an eruption of 

m,no 5L.f° rce W2S 

expected soon. The warning 
fi^yeare after fin 
people died in a violent 
eruption.— Reuter. 
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FACE TO 
FAITH 

John York 


IT IS SAD that in the public 
mind recently questions of 
intellectual belief seem to 
have become "detached from 
the whole nexus of prayer, 
action, commitment and com- 
munity to which they prop- 
erly belong. 

The point was made to me 
with brutal directness by a 
TV interviewer, quizzing me 
in preparation for a possible 
programme on the theme 
** What is a Christian ? " 

I started explaining to him 
the many dimensions of reli- 
gious commitment ; an intel- 
lectual dimension certainly, 
but also large components of 
feeling, deep-rooted symbol- 
ism, stories which echo in 

the subconscious. Then there 

is the ethical dimension and 
the social one; the realm of 
ritual action, public and pri- 
vate, and those inner experi- 
ences which differ so star- 


I started to spell out some 
of the complex interactions 
between those diffemt di- 
mensions; how some people 
. find the most compelling 
spiritual reality in sacramen- 
tal worship, how for others 
it is the sense of the intimate 
personal relationship with 
Jesus which is all important 
For some the content of 
religion is largely ethical. 
For others it is social, a 
question of belonging rather 
than being or doing. The 
permutations are endless, 
which is why there is no one 
simple answer to the question 
“ What is a Christian ? " 

“ That's all very well,” said 
my interviewer, “but what 
viewers really want to know 
is whether a Christian has to 
believe in the Virgin Birth." 
How can one explain that 


this narrowing down of the. 
many-sidedness of faith to a 
single Issue about the precise 
form of certain doctrinal 
statements, is to do precisely 
what the crowds'ln Jerusa- 
lem wanted? “Give us _a. 
simple- answer .to a. simple 
question . . . tell us whether 
your teaching is true." 

Of course, plain answers 
and simple truths are' impor- 
tant. Of coarse, the con- 
troversies of recent months 
have been -about substantial 
issues. The -point needs to be 
made again - and again that 
the Christian faith isr rooted 
' in history, in what God has 
actually done, and there can 
be no valid faith which dis- 
counts or undermines this. 

But there can "be no valid 
faith either if we lose sight 
of what all our expressions 
of Christian belief are actu- 
ally for— not to fill-, our 


minds with’a certain style' of. 
mental furniture, but. to 
relate us- to' God. “If ahyone- 
chooses to do God’s ■ will, : he . 
win find out whether, my 
teachings comes from -Goa. 

. .." (John 7:17). ■ 

What St John's. Gospel tie-? 
fieri bes.- for us. is a search, -an 
adventure, an argument which 
moves.' first thb-' way^ thfen 
that; a respect for . actual ex- 
perience- out .of which ' 
merges. - often . slowly and 
painfully, deeper knowledge . 
of , God; ft -is' not 'tfae-lrind of 
knowledge which - can - some- 
.■ how. be -read from nn -author- 
fative. formula. -Its authority 

emerges' with-it, through- the 
process of questioning -and 
hearing and responding.' 

One- of the greatest 
contempwy expositors of St 
John.'C. K- Barrett, has de^ 
scribed the ; xospets theology 
as dialectical;; it is full .-of 


contrasts,- oppositions, ; para- 
doxes. Those who think they 
.see, . are blind*, blessed, are 
those who have seen 'the 
risen Christ.’ But. blessed abo 
are those who have; not seen, 
•and yet-believe* • - * " ' 
Ibis constant - moving; be- 
tween affirmation amt -denial 
•ur -not just a peculiarity t«WSt 

John's method. D. ' li : ah m- 

thentic insight Me tfer nstujre 
of ‘ Christian truth. ■ .? , 

So how do .vre. whyey fflhr 
reality vr an:w'whiAlf6Hls 
It. hard- - to baieve^ v l. : nav e 
already 4&&UT fhat-fdiireclptiss, 

’ simplicity, certatotK-«i»tght 
-answers to-' straight, qoe&tiotts. 

’ .are not tube despised. Bat I; 
. suspect - that-lhe- fundamental 
. difiagreem enti'iir "^our church 
today concerns fife ..amount 
of ^Hupildt^ nnd' .dlrectness 
.. it.is right' fo. expect 1 7 ■ - - 
Controversies oyer .the pre- 
cise historical.- ^interpretation 
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of /pfctieula* . doctriaes may--; t 


sway ‘the argument '. this Tfay 
or that But the- root differ- 


or that - But me' row differ 
ence lies between those with 
a questioning. . exploratory 
faith, .and those who? l$d-. 
that . essentially all the an- . 
swera T Jme - already been.: 
given. . -/ 

Even thattfs putting, it too : 
simply.. Exp* t$e mqst quejr 
tionihg is' - mpr^than a - 

list of- questions';' ir h* to 
be a response to .and an ex- 
ploration of- what God - has 
actoaH^donC.v > 

tween Yes -atid -No-Ii^jd flvfeay 
the most unquestioning ' faith' 
has to aQow room for discov- 
ery unless it is to lose all - 
sense Of- the tifogfriBg- wort 
of the Spirit As always, we 
are faeed-with - & speetnsn-of- 
attitudes' not with two -ut- 
terly .opposed -viewpoints. 

Nevertheless there i§ a- dif- 
ference and- it.is important 


to - recognise- it /And'ftls 
iinportant for -those- who 
have expectations of ^tbe- 
■ ciera?_ to ask -themselves 
what in. the end they ■waot 

- from them. Do we want, to 
“be .made into explores -or 

Into : recipients T And- winch 

- approach is . likely to lead us 
' deeper Into the knowledge of 

;Gd<f? " 

■ IT we. answer, as I -believe 
St John answers, that ; we 

- have to' be explorers, then 
-maybe we can go .on from 
there’ to see” the. differences 
between Christians as / all 
part of a larger dialectic 
which -will eventually bring 

- both sides to a more authen- 
. -tic faith. V • > 

- ' • Dr John Habgood u tne 
Archbishop - of - York, Tins - «. 
on edited extract from a ser- 
mon delivered in St Paul's 
CathcdrdL London, on May 

■■ 22 . 



Pym s bite at 
the apple of 
lost innocence 


Alfred Sherman 






Earlier forms of service man he made to look positively benevolent by the subordination into which we are now being pressed 




Hard times in 
Mrs T’s service 


JEREMY SEABROOK 


DURING the current long 
phase of mass unemployment 
there has been much specula- 
tion about the kind of work 
— If any — that is to 
replace the decayed tradi- 
tional patterns of employ- 
ment in Britain. The official 
version of those who. for the 
moment at least, control our 
destiny, insists that if we 
permit market forces to run 
their benign course unhin- 
dered, our reward will he 
abundant opportunity is 
something mystify ingly 

called “the tertiary sector,” 
the development of “service 
industries.” These agreeable 
euphemisms do not stress 
precisely what it is into the 
service of which we are to 
be recruited. 

And yet the nature of the 
“new” master we are bidden 
to serve should come as no 
surprise. For this govern- 
ment has performed for us 
at least one major act of 
kindness. It has swept away 
the decorous fiction that the 
economy exists to sene hu- 
manity. and has made it 
plain that the economy is a 
self-sustaining end in itself, 
with a life and vitality which 
mere human beings must not 


be permitted to disturb with 
their importunate needs. 

The Thatcher years have 
seen the tearing of the veils 
shrouding the nature of the 
capitalist economy — veils in 
no small measure laboriously 
and obligingly spun by those 
who once declared them- 
selves the implacable oppo- 
nents of the capitalist 
system. 

Our function and purpose 
in the era now beginning, in 
the vacuum left by the de- 
cline of manufacturing indus- 
try, is to be pressed into the 
service of the autonomous 
economy. 

They have made no bones 
about it, our Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who have tire- 
lessly urged us to observe 
how the economy has res- 
ponded to their healing 
touch. Nowhere else in all 
their utterances do they ap- 
proach anything like the ten- 
derness with which they 
dwell upon the care they 
have lavished on its re emery 
Those metaphors of health 
(having conspicuously de- 
serted the faltering health 
sen-ice) have been unstint- 
ingly called upon to indicate 
the fundamental soundness. 


the robustness, the clean bill 
of health, the remission won 
for wbat once looked like 
the “sick man of Europe" 
even -though radical surgery 
may have been necessary. 

That t-his inflated rhetoric 
can be summoned to describe 
a society in which four mil- 
lion people are without 
work, and eight million are 
dependent upon supplemen- 
tary benefit can give no 
dearer evidence that the 
economy exists for itself 
alone, and that the well-being 
of people is subordinate: 
even, it sometimes seems, 
quite unrelated, to its majes- 
tic imperatives. 

The briefest survey of the 
language used to evoke eco- 
nomic issues will show the 
extent to which the economy 
has been anthropomorphised. 

Every day the markets are 
described m the press in 
terms of human emotions. 
Now they are nervous, now 
sensitive, now hesitant, now 
steady. They are jittery, they 
are volatile. Sometimes they 
show concern. 

The same transference of 
human attributes occurs in 
those bulletins on the state 
of the pound or the dollar. 
Hie pound had a good day; 


the pound is ailing; the dol- 
lar is buoyant ; the pound — 
like the notices pinned to. 
the palace railings — is sink- 
ing fast Competitors take 
advantage of our weakness; 
the economy responds; oar 
hopes and disappointments 
depend upon its caprice: 
these are no longer meta- 

S hors of health and sickness, 
ut are rather the language 
of iove. 

All tins reassuring imagery 
no doubt serves to make 
intelligible those mysterious 
forces set over us. Our 
reverence for these abstract 
tions might not matter so 
much if its obverse were not 
equally glaring — that is, 
the voiding of the human 
content of those terms of 
economic discourse that have 
to do with the real, tangible 
sufferings of living flesh and 
blood. Poverty, unemploy- 
ment, labour costs, 
rationalisation, de-skilling — 
how comfortingly lifeless it 
all sounds, what fitting ob- 
jects for study by academics 
and economists; how remote 
from our real concerns. 

Once we have accepted 
this bizarre inversion, we are 
bound to accept everything 
that our human subservience 
to these processes may de- 
mand. Perhaps this is why so 
many people have the curi- 
ous sense oE being not only ' 
powerless, but spectators of 
their own impotence, as can- 
cer wards close, os old 
people die because they can't 
afford fuel, as the lives of 
kidney patients are abridged 
for want of treatment 
We are fascinated, al- 
though quite unable to inter- 
vene, when people are dis- 
covered to be living in 
cardboard boxes on the Em-, 
bankment, or a family is 
found in the chassis of a 
derelict car abandoned In a 


lay-by. We discover we must 
assent to the necessity of 
people earning a living on a 
rubbish-tip . in Birkenhead, 
we . must register outrage at 
the blind .acts of violence 
and vandalism of those 
young , people who - strike 
vainly- ' against - the * -total 
power that can find no place 
for -them;- we 'must reconcile 
ourselves to the wasting 
away of half a generation. 

Equally, we must regard, 
not as aberrant, but as quite 
normal, that even while 
people peri*, strange ' new 
products flood the markets: 
novel foodstuffs, spun out of 
chemicals, tempting new de- 
lights like mange-tout from 
Guatemala ' and pineapples 
from .the Ivory Coast, 
skin-cleansers made of apri- 
cots, shampoos of balsam and 
avocado, cat foods of -salmon 
and turkey, sunken spa baths 
and electric woks ; just as we 
eagerly welcome those “real 
jobs” - that furnish our civi- ' 
lisatkm with such refine- 
ments- as kisso grains, pornog- 
raphy and junk food. 

Who knows what twistings 
and bendings - of the human 
substance may be necessary 
in this sublime service ? We 
cannot say that we haven't 
been -warned. — and by Mrs 
Thatcher herself, that proph- 
etess who seems to - have 
been at pains to demonstrate 
to the people what ..Earl 
Marx vainly sought to draw 
to our attention many years 
ago; althoogh she has done 
so, , not in order that we 
should be shocked by 
capitalisms’s enduring and 
rapacious disregard -for hu- 
manity, but rather . that we 
may admire the grace and 
mystery and wisdom of so 
unalterable and benign a 
phenomenon, into the service 
of which it is an honour to 
enter. • , 

But the subordination into 


which we are now being 
pressed - may make earlier 
forms of service look posi- : 
tively beuevolenta — . the 
masters feeling the calves and 
biceps of their labourers in 
the . pit-yard befqre taking, 
them' on may seem mid .task- 
masters -by* comparison;' ttfe r 
farmers at the annual hiring 
looking for unspoilt country 
girls unlikely to ask for 
snttff and beer as part of their 
wages, .may appear paragons 
of charity; the employers of 
those young women sent* out 
of the exhausted Welsh val- 
leys for domestic service in 
London may by contrast 
seem the most considerate of 
masters. For service is always 
being reconstituted in one 
guise or another.' 

This time, it corresponds 
to a moment -of. capitalist 
restructuring and regenera- 
tion . when the release from 
dirty and dangerous manu- 
facturing industries may dis- 
pose us to welcome as libera- 
tion new and ■ unfamiliar 
forms of servitude. Indeed, 
the . language of liberation 
las been heard once more in 
out time, just as it was at 
the lime of the industrial 
revolution. ■' 

But we - should be under 
no illusion: human libera- 
tion, then as now, has noth- 
ing to do with the liberation 
of the autonomous economy. 

Whereas Mrs Thatcher's 
ideological forbears sought 
to free the economy from, the 
shackles of earlier paternalis- 
tic constraints, this time it is 
to be set free from, the 
awkward obstacles erected 
in Its path by the best en- 
deavours of the labour move- 
ment. The object, however, 
remains constant: liberation 
of the sombre and comfort- 
less. imperatives of money 
from the tiresome fetters of 
human sentiment 


AS AN -essay in re-writing 
history to suit current potiti.-. 
cal ' convenience* - the 
do-it-yourself myth ope fa by 
Francis Pym and Sir Ian 
Gilmour is chaste compared 
to Livy and Tacitus, the 
Book of; Ruth and. the His- 
tory of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Yet in- 
asmuch as they* -evoke 
renewed critical interest, in 
Conservative history, tradi- 
tions, values and ideas, good 
may yet result 
This should hot interest 

only . Conservatives. What 
Conservatives think and do 
affects everyone in this coun- 
try. - • - 

Precisely- because Tories/ 
Conservatives have been the. 
most ; apolitical of parties 
during most of their history, 
they were bound to assimi- 
late more ideas and 

attitudes .-then -they im- 
parted in the course of their 
reaction to and interaction 
with other parties and 

currents. ■ ' "*" 


Labour's very own moving right show 


Anthony 

Arblaster 


NO DOUBT about it. this is 
jv a peculiarly difficult moment 
for the Left in Britain. The 
miners* strike — a heroic 
struggle — ended without 
the victoiy for which so 
many had worked so hard ; 
and soon Mrs Thatcher was 
boasting (in the Far Ea*t) 
about her famous victory 
over “ the enemy - within.” 

Then the agreed strategy 
of concerted resistance lo 
rate-capping steadily fell 
apart, beginning when one of 
the Left's brightest stars. 
Ken . Livingstone, suddnnly 
backed away from direct con 
front ado n with the Govern- 
ment and its laws. 

Yet. remarkably, it is not 
the Government which ap- 
r pears to be benefitting from 
V these setbacks for the Left 
The nation is turning away 
from the Prime minister’s 
ever more strident and self- 
congratulatory style of gov- 
ernment. Labour enjoys a 
* lead in the opinion polls and 
did well in the shire county 
elections — even in the 
South, where it had suppos- 


edly been wiped out alto- 
gether in 1983. 

Thatcher has, of course, 
never commanded anything, 
like majority support from 
the voters and it was only 
the fatal division of the non- 
Tory electorate which gave 
her that inflated parliamen- 
tary majority two rears ago. 

Clearly tfio only way to 
avoid a repetition of that di- 
saster in 1937 and 19SS is 

through a substantial Labour 
recover)', which now seems 
to be beginning. Every 
socialist must hope that it 
continues. 

Or would do, if it were 
not for the price which 
socialists themselves are ex- 
pected to pay lor it. It is 
increasingly clear what the 
Labour leadership judges to 
be the necessary* condition of 
the return to electoral credi- 
bility : the isolation and 
neutralisation of (he Left 
both inside and outside the 
party. 

They see the defeat of the 
miners, the. humiliation of 
Arthur ScargiU, and ihc ap- 
parent defection of Ken Liv- 
ingstone, as providing a 
golden opportunity lo 
marginalise the Left and dis- 
credit its leading figures — 
above all. of course, Tony 
Bonn 

This is the real substance 


of recent articles about 
“ realignments ” on the Left, 
As Livingstone shrewdly 
pointed out. when invited to 
identify himself with this 
process, “realignment has a 
context of exclusion. And a 
context of a new dominance 
within that.” 

Just so. There Is to be a 
closing of ranks around and 
in support of the Labour 
leadership. Those who refuse 
to take the new loyalty oatlis 
are to be cast into the outer 
darkness of sectarianism and 
extremism. 

All this must look like a 
wonderfully attractive sce- 
nario to Kmnock, HattersJey, 
and those who plan to ride 
back to office (if not power) 
in their wake. The horrors 
of 1981, when Benn came 
within a whisker of becom- 
ing the Deputy Leader, and 
of 1984-5, when Scargill held 
the centre stage while Nell 
Kinnock hovered uneasily in 
the wings— oil these can now 
be forgotten. Labour is now 
returning to Us old law-abid- 
ing paths Of constitutional- 
ism and respectability. 

Anyone with any knowl- 
edge of Labour's history 
knows that we have been 
here before. As an election 
looms closer there is always 
a kind Of " realignment," a 
closing of ranks in support 
of the party ibsoU. This is 


perfectly understandable, 
and, indeed, sensible. 

There is only one knag . 
The realignment is always a 
move to the right It Is al- 
ways the Left which is ex- 
pected to sacrifice its com- 
mitments. 

But surely, it will be. said, 
we are all agreed that the 
first priority is to bring 
about the end of the 
Thatcher government. Is it 
not worth some sacrifice of 
position or principle to 
achieve that ? 

The answer is simple. If 
getting rid of Thatcher were 
the only goal of the "Left, 
then the most likely way' to 
do it would be through an 
electoral pact with the Alli- 
ance, whereby the anti- 
Thatcher vote in every win- 
nabie seat was cast for one 
candidate, not divided - be- 
tween two. 

The very fact that this 
suggestion has got nowhere 
in the Labour Party, and 
that not even the most fer- 
vent advocates of a “broad 
alliance " against 

Thatcherism, such as Eric 
Hob shawm, have openly pro- 
posed it, is significant. 

More i$ expected of La- 
bour than that Every social- 
ist will rej'oice at the end of 
Thatcherism. No socialist 
will accept that that alone is 
what Labour, ought to be 


aiming at/ The failure and 
fall .of the monetarist ex- 
periment 'will' ne the oppor- 
tunity, not Tor a- return to 
the disastrous “ moderate 
monetarism " of CaHagfran- 
aud Healey, but to attempt a 
more genuinely radical and 
socialist solution- of Britain’s 
problems. ' 

This, then.- . Is far from 
being the moment at which 
socialists should fall silent, 
or allow themselves to be 
bribed or bludgeoned - into 
forgetting their socialism. On 
the ; contrary, It is the mo- 
ment to- remind Labour’s 
leadership, and -the apostles 
of “realignment," that the 
essence of being a socialist 
is not a commitment to a 
particular leader, or even 
party or electoral strategy, 
but. to socialism itself. 

And what makes tile 
present situation different is 
the exceptional strength .of 
the Left within the' Labour 
Party 'itself: -The revitalisa- 
tion of many once moribund 
local Labour parties has 
been the work of the Left. 
Many constituency Labour 
parties arc sustained essen- 
tially by the Left, and will 
continue to be so. 

Socialists arc not an insig- 
nificant, discardable fringe. 
Thanks largely to. the inter- 
nal constitutional changes 
achieved as a . result- of what 


Hobsbawm regards as a di- 
sastrous “ civil war - within 
the Labour Party," the grass- 
roots Left is in a stronger 
position than it ' has ever 
- been. in 'the past. It can no 
longer be safely, treated with 
the open contempt of a Gait- 
siceU nr a Wilson. 

It was that grassroots Left, 
inside and outside the party, 
which mounted the vast sup- 
port campaign - . which sus- 
tained the miners through 

their , long and bitter fight.' 

No one has forgotten that it 
was not the Labour leaders 
who either led or. mobilised 
that massive effort, even if, 
for the moment many are 
keeping tactfully silent about 
tiiat conspicuous failure of 
leadership. 

So Eunnock and his allies, 
old and new, should beware 
of treating the Left with the 
old-style leaders’ arrogance, 
and of attemping .to drive it 
into the political wilderness. 
Labour is not yet a socialist 
party, or even a. party of 
socialists. But socialists, ac- 
tive and committed, .sow 
form a. large' section of its 
membership, and make - up 
the core oT the campaigning 
Left They will hot accept 
being either abused or 
ignored. • 

Anthony Arblaster is the 
chairperson of the Socialist 
Society. - 


For most of its history, 
Tory/Cons^^tism was in- 

than ihfeUectoaJ^and explicit. 
It did not generate values 
but -embodied exis&ig ones. 
Whereas the Whig Party cre- 
ated and defended’ the Whig 
Settleemnt, and the; Labour 
Party was created in order 
to implement a programme 
based, on pre-formed ideas, 
the . Tory / Conservatives 
picked up ideas and commit- 
ments en route and; shed 
them as - circumstances 
dictated. 

The Tories began as Jaco- 
bites. Then they reemerged 
as diehard supporters of the 
Hanoverian monarchy and 
Church of England, damping 
Catholics and dissenters 
together with suffrage 
reformers. Then,, when uni-4 
versal suffrage seemed inev- 
itable, they accepted it with 
resignation. ' 

.Presentation of nineteenth 
century Tories as 
proto-Socialists by re-writers 
and quotationeers like Sir Ion 
Glhnour is caricature and 
anachronism. The idea that 
the state had a duty to pro- 
vide for Its citizens* material 
welfare had no purchase in 
Britain until the late nine- 
teenth century, Chartists 
excepted. 

Mercantilism, far from 
being a forerunner of wel- 
fare economics or Socialism, 
had been their exact oppo- 
site. It treated economics, 
like . war, as an extension of 
national . policy by other 
means, subordinating private 
economic - "wellbeing- -to 
national greatness. The 
anti-mercantilist revolution 
of Hume and Smith, which 
asserted the rights of private 
well-being against public 
strength and splendour, was 
a consequence of the Glori- 
ous Revolution and Whig 
Settlement, which • down- 
graded the state as against 
autonomous civil society. 

Tories experienced no dif- 
ficulty in accommodating the 
market Their main concerns • 
had been constitutional and 
religious. Though Mr Heath 
et al speak disparagingly of 
“nineteenth century liberal- 
ism," and equate 
Thatcherism with it it was 
precisely nineteenth century. 
Liberals who swung from lais- 
sez faire to state involve- 
ment. The - transition -from 
Chadwick, - Cobden and 
Bright to Lloyd George was 
seamless. Labour .took off 
from there. 

The late nineteenth, cen- 
tury vogue for government 
involvement in economic 
development . owed - as much 
to Prussia’s victories over 
the - Habsburgs (“the Battle 
of Sadova was won by the 
Prussian schoolmaster”) and 
French, as to ;the inexorable 
extension of the suffrage. 
Blsmark’s soda] and eco- 
nomic policies were espoused 
by British liberals , as enthu- 
siastically . air ■ French ' and 
Swedish economic planning 
were In our days. The 
growing strength of the La- 
bour Representation Commit- 
tee inside the Liberal Parly • 
lent electoral weight and a 
new- welfare-orientation to 
these considerations. 

Most Conservatives resisted 


this trend, the main- excep- 

- tions being those “nine- 
teenth- century liberals," 

- Joseph Chamberlain and his 
followers, in 1922. the Con- 
servatives. who had been 
dragged along in wartime in 
the wake of Lloyd George 
(and, up to a point. Austen 
Chamberlain) broke up the 

- coalition, ditched Chamber- 
lain .together with Lloyd 
George, seeking to restore 
the status quo ante helium. 

This mood persisted among 
; Conservatives until the clos- 
ing years - ot the second 
world ■ war, though Neville 
Chamberlain- edged away 
from it somewhat. It was 
strengthened by the eco- 
nomic successes of the 
second half of the inter-war 
period. 

Until the turn of the cen- 
tury, Conservatives had held 
more or .less the same politi- 
cal ideas and beliefs as non 
Conservative contemporaries. 
Teir differences lay mor in 
underlying attitudes, even 
temperament Tories were 
Christian, their 'belief in 

- original ^in made them scep- 
tical, pessimistic, unable to 
believe that human nature in 
ill .-its .perversity, could be 
redeemed by ready-made 
formulae. 

Scepticism protected the 
generality of Tories against 
utopianism, whether it 
looked to the unencumbered 
workings of the free market 
or to the benevolent state to 
usher in the milennium. By 
contraat, nineteenth century 
liberals swung from the one 
to the other. 

However, just as Tories ab- 
sorbed ideas from other par- 
ties and milieux, they even- 
tually absorbed their 
attitudes. Hie Butlerite “one 
nation” phase, born out of 
the euphoria of war-time vic- 
tory and the shock of post- 
war electoral defeat, envis- 
aged Tory governments 

- regaining and retaining 
office by leading the nation 
into per m anent sunlight, 
with the old Adam banished. 
As it turned out Tories were 
bound to be outbid by social- 
ists in competitive 
utopianism. 


In 1914, the state spent 
barely a tenth of the 
national income, mainly on 
armed services, police and 
education (remember Prus- 
sia ). So one could afford to 
remain indifferent to politics 
and political .ideas. By 1979, 
the extent of state involve- 
ment In economic and social 
life made politics impinge on 
the individual to a degree 
undreamed of when earlier 
Conservative philosophies 
were shaped. It had deeply 
politicised a majority of elec- 
tors. Conservatism was irre- 
deemably politicised with 
' them. 

Collapse of the Butskellite 
settlement round the Tories’ 
ears gave rise to the 
Thatcherite era. But to 
reject a patently failed 
philosophy could not mean a 
return to any status quo 
ante. Revolutions inherit 
their antecedents willy nilly 
and must guard eternally 
against ending as their mir- 
ror image, with similarity in 
obversity. Thatcherism had 
Butskellism as its starting 
point, while its aspiration 
was to abrogate it 

During the course of 
Butskellisation, the newer 
breed of Toris had absorbed 
unawares considerable quan- 
tities of Socialist. liberal and 
secular utopian ideology. As 
Keynes argued, implicit ide- 
ologies enslave more 

irresistably than explicit sys- 
tems of ideas consciously 

held, the more so when 
many Conservatives believed 
that by religiously repeating 
the slogan "pragmatism" 
they warded off Ideology. 

; To contest the ideologies 
inherent in Butskellism. 

Thatcherite Conservatives 
were drawn into the arena 
■of poutical and economic 
ideas. The- apple having once 
been eaten,, all Tories have 
lost their innocence. Mr 
Pym's belated lamentations 
will, not restore it in our 
lifetime. 

Sir Alfred Skerman de- 
scribes himself os a dealer 
in second-hand ideas. 
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There’s one law 
for the rich and 
for criminals — 
but none for the 
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and solemn offices of private 
solicitors. Piles of Hies and 
books, shelves stacked with 
legal tomes, line the low ceil 
inged boxrooms. Clients 
huddle by the door, and over- 
flow into rooms where the 
telephones ring incessantly. 
The stalT are working franti- 
cally to dear the most urgent 
cases before the centre 
closes. Many of the cases will 
be left in the air for people to 
struggle along with on their 
own. 

Lambeth's two law centres 
will close at the end of the 
month. Thirty-three more 
centres will have shut by the 
end of the year, some in a 
few months’ time. The rest of 
the country's 55 centres 
are unlikely to survive 
beyond two years unless the 
Lord Chancellor's depart- 
ment recognises that these 
services are an essential part 
of Britain’s failing legal 
system. 

Upstairs, in a small dark 
comer, Anna T was discuss- 
ing her case with one of the 
centre's solicitors. She was 
indignant at what had hap- 
pened to her. She showed the 
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maze for mon-lawyers as any- 
court Her employers will be 
represented by a barrister 
and a solicitor while, she, 
with, no money, can. afford, no 
representation. Legal aid -is 
not paid for representation. at 
tribunals.- The only -place she 
could turii-, was. to the Law- 
Centre. . \ - • : 

But by- the time' her case 
gets to the tribunal (waiting 
time about three months), 
this law tentre' will have 
closed, and Anna T. will be 
on her own. At least she will 
have her file and the Infor- 
mation she has been given 
about her rights. Those who 
come after her will have 
nothing but their own wits to 
depend on. 

Like many Law Centres’ cli- 
ents, Anna was referred here 
by a Citizens Advice Bureau. 
Difficult legal cases of this 
kind often cannot be handled 
by the volunteers In advice 
centres who can only give in- 
formation on rights of a more 
general kind. 

Mrs W. came to the centre 
about an arbitrary cut that 
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? had been made in- her social 
> security pay. . A . frail woman 
in her late sixties, she had 
recently moved flat, and 
found her .special heating 
allowance and her special 
diet allowance had been 
taken away. She suffered a 
serious complaint that need- 
ed a low fat, high' fruit and 
vegetable diet Letters had 
gone forwards and backwards 
between the Law Centre and 
the DHSS. Before taking her 
to an appeal hearing, the 
centre bad managed to get an 
independent surveyor's 
report, stating her new flat 
was harder, not easier, to 
heat and a doctor’s report 
stressed her bad- state of 
health. They won the appeal, 
-and the money was returned 
to her. “I could never have 
done all that on my own. That 


extra money' makes . all-, the 
difference. I’ve never been to 
a solicitor before in my life,” 
she said. 

Most of the nation’s law 
centres are now under threat 
because neither the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, nor 
the Lord Chancellor’s depart- 
ment, will accept responsi- 
bility for them. 

Hie centres, employing a 
mixture of solicitors, barris- 
ters and trained legal advis- 
ers. make a valiant attempt at 
delivering legal services to 
the poorest and most vulner- 
able people who, without 
legal aid, have no way to as- 
sert their rights. 

They defend the non-union- 
ised against unfair dismissal 
by their employers, the 
homeless against unlawful 
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5 eviction by their landlords, 
immigrants, against the arbi- 
trary application of immigra- 
tion laws, and the great mass 
of welfare -recipients against . 
the steamroller of the state 

Each year they represent 
more than 370,000 people — 
still a fraction of those 
denied ;legal services. The 
Law Centres Federation says 
that 500 Law Centres would 
be needed to cover all those 
who cannot go to solicitors 
because their cases do not 
qualify for legal aid. Now the 
Government Is to remove 
even this frail safety net 

It is not so much a matter of 
one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, but one 
for the rich, the divorcing, 
and criminals and none at all 
for the non-criminal poor. 


Legal aid -will cover divorce 
and crime, both lucrative 
areas that ordinary solicitors 
are glad to take on. But there 
is no. legal aid for all those - 
matters of crucial importance 
to the poor. They cannot be 
represented by lawyers at 
social security, rent, employ- 
ment, or iminigratian hear- 
ings, because these are sup- 
posed to be informal. Yet the 
other side — the employers, 
the landlords, the state — 
have its lawyers against 
whom the defenceless are 
supposed to be able to argue 
Law Centres are them- 
selves a symptom of the way 
in which legal services in the 
country are often denied to 
those in most need of assert- 
ing their feeble rights. Our 
legal system is something - 
akin to the American health 


system. Private practitioners 
can claim quite hefty profits 
from the legal aid fund to 
cover certain types of cases, 
.with total neglect : of • less 
profitable cases. Legal aid is 
an extravagant way to pro- 
vide such a service, that 
would be far more cheaply 
delivered by employing 
salaried lawyers directly to 
look after people’s rights. To 
some extent, with proper 
independence, Law Centres 
attempt to do this, but there 
are hot. enough of them to 
claim to be a ftill integral 
part of our legal system. 

Lord Hailsham, the Lord 
Chancellor, has made it dear 
that he is determined that 
there should be no such net- 
work, and certainly not fund- 
ed by his- department- Hall- 
sham said in the House of 


Lords, “The Law Centres are 
not part of the Lord Chancel- 
lor's*^ department They are 
part of the urban programme 
and therefore come clearly 
within another department 
Until now, the Department of 
the Environment has indeed 
any of them un 
its urban aid programme, 
now urban aid has been cut 
and what remains is being re- A 
directed towards projects 
that generate inner city jobs. 

In any case, this is dearly a 
fundamental issue or law, 
and therefore must belong to 
the Lord Chancellor's own 
department 

Hailsham has done the 
same in refusing to fund the 
conciliation services for di 
voicing couples. They save 
for more money than they 
cost by diverting warring 
couples from hiring their own 
expensive legally aided solic- 
itors and bringing them to 
agreement without wasting 
court time and solicitors’ 
fees. It seems he regards such 
services as messy social poll 
cies and not as good clean ad 
versarial law, which begins 
and ends inside the walls of 
the Temple. 

There should be a complete 
overhaul of the way the law is 
delivered to people in this 
country, the way it is funded 
and administered. Law 
Centres as they are currently 
financed and organised are a 
weak, somewhat toothless 
band-aid solution, without 
the money, the time, the 
space they need to handle the 
often overwhelming number 
of urgent cases sent to them. 

But until we have a fair legal 
aid system available to ail 
Who need it, a national net- 
work: of Law Centres, cen- 
trally funded by the Lord 
Chancellor’s department, is . 
the least we should provide X 
to protect the defenceless in 
their dealings with those tri- 
bunals which have become 
such a tangle of legal com- 
plexity for ordinary people. 


Christopher Reed reports from San Francisco on the confusion spread among American reformats by the extraordinary case of Cathleen Webb : -7 ; ‘ ^ ? :■« * v.A 

Did the woman lie when she said she was raged, or when she said she wasn’t? 


WHETHER or not Cathleen 
Webb was lying and Gary Dot- 
son was wrongly imprisoned 
for allegedly raping her, the 
outcome of this curious case in 
Chicago brings only bad news 
for reformers of US rape laws. 

The revisionists are already 
using it to call into doubt the 
achievements in police inves- 
tigations and trial procedures 
in the last decade. Mrs Webb 
has “made a fool of the law and 
a fool Of the women's move- 
ment.'' says Susan Brown- 
mi Her. author of the definitive 
1 975 work on rape. Against Our 
Will. 

Although Gary Dotson, now 
26. has been discharged from 
prison after serving six years 
of a 25-50 year sentence, the 


Governor of Illinois who 
released him, rejected a par- 
don. The Judge, who earlier 
reviewed Mrs Webb’s recanta- 
tion of her evidence, sent him 
backtogaoL 

Mrs Webb, now 23 and the 
mother of two children, was 
questioned at the prisoner 
review board hearing for five 
hours by the Governor of Illi- 
nois, James Thompson, a 
former federal prosecutor. He 
seemed sceptical of her stoiy, 
concluding only that “no use- 
ful purpose would be served 
by keeping Mr Dotson locked 
up.” 

If Mr Dotson is innocent, 
things are almost as bad. As a 
convicted felon he is still 


denied certain citizens' rights 
and still has toJbear the stigma • 
of guilt in spite of his and his 
accuser's .insistence of his in- 
nocence..That is why he is now- 
seeking a -re-trial, a process 
opposed by Illinois, which 
could risk heavy damages if he 
were formatiy acquitted. The 
case is a difficult one, and we 
will be hearing more of it, not 
least from --opponents of 
feminists. ... 

Typical was the response of 
Midge Decter, -an' author and 
frequent -critic of feminism. 
She said: “It has .oejeured to 
me, as I'm.sure if has to many . 
men, that rape has become a 
special crime that does not 
require the same standards of 
evidence that other crimes do- 


lt was inevitable there would 
be a gross miscarriage <Jf jus-* 
tice sooner or later.,- All the: 
emphasis on rape lately; mth 
the ‘ great - . titling ’ of 
standard of evidence, has gone’ 
to another extreme." - 

Charles Nesson, Professor of 
law atifarvard University and 
a specialist in, rules, 
of evidence.- rejected Ms. 
Decter’s argument. .“It's 
obvious she has. never sat; 
through the old rape trials 
where the abuse of the victim, 
was extreme. It’s hardly a 
point of controversy by -now 
that rape’ shield laws are a 
necessary aid to rape victims, 
and a fair trial." 

The irony-as far as Mr Dotson - 


is concerned is that tinder the 
old procedures he would 
almost certainly have been ac- 
quitted. Victims, .as- well as- 
being openly identified; were 
subjected to defence intefro- 

K tfon about their “morals". 

idence tif previous sexual 
experience or -suggestion of 
“leading on" -h‘er 'attacker, 
almost always led to a not 
guilty, verdict Judges in some 
states would instruct the jury 
to acquit 

■ Mis Webb, now a born-again' 
Christian, was 16 at the time of 
the alleged rape. She told Gov- 
ernor Thompson she was “sex-, 
ually. 'promiscuous”, took 
drugs, and was often in trouble 
in those days. She made up her., 
accusation, she said, because 


she had sex with herboy friend' 
and feared she was pregnant. 
By claiming nape, she could 
absolve heraelf of the blalnfeto 
her family.. .She made upi’a. 


description and failed to inter-, 
vene when peace- decided? it' 
matched. Dotson. •' 
Various inconsistenctesrip 
her present story seem tohave 
denied Mr Dotson k pardon. 
Forensic evidence cast doubts 
on Mrs Webb's claim to have 
had sex with her .boyfriend -at 
the time. Another cause {or 
doubt was her tentative identi-. 
fication of an accomplice in a 
policeilheriip. He turned'out . 
to Tie a ' close friend of/ Mr - 
Dotson. This might fit in with 
Dotson's former cell mate's 
version that Dotson- had, sard 


the incident happened at a 
party when Mrs Webb, disori- 
ented from drugs, was with 
three men in a bedroom. 

Perhaps nobody but the two 
concerned will ever know 
what really happened, but re- 
visionists are insisting that it 
is now too easy for a woman 
falsely to accuse a man of rape. 
Statistics show that reports of 
rape have doubled since 1970, 
convictions hafe increased, 
and present sentences are 
often worse than for murder, 
in spite of anonymity and more 
sensitive police procedures. 
But it is estimated that at least 
half the crime's are not 
reported to- police. 

Most cases are not restricted 


to the woman’s uncorroborat- 
ed word against the man’s, and 
studies have shown that the 
accuser is no more likely to lie 
in rape cases than in other 
crimes. An estimated 2 per 
cent recant their testimony. 
Yet the publicity surrounding 
the Weob-Dotson case — 
including a Senate committee 
hearing — has tended to rein- 
force tne idea that false accu- 
sations are more common 
This is the major worry 
among feminists. Says Ms 
Brownmilier, "Obviously it is 
going to be fresh in the mind of 
rape victims and investigators, 
as well as people on juries. The 
problem is that we always fix 
on cases that are radical 
exceptions:'’ 


t ... 

Turning ' 
an Honest 
Penny 


Times have been lough inTresoddit... 
..for Kevin Penivattet . ex lecturer in 
anthropology.... 



:..Leaxi season liasTolIowed lean season . . . 
and. in the end , even the ideals of strong 
tiiin, hni- to the prevailing economic 
drau^it.... 

| ; f see;" Kevin-you got to consider I 
what the visitors realty J 
WANT/- ■ ■ ^ 


— and now.Km'w PenwaWrt. ex-purveyo^ ForKATURE iseir/3r; 
of all that i ^NATURAL , im„ given over .where! AM overthf tea- 
his shelves to watitre.... • towels & cosies# oven 

~ ... . gjoyej £scat ter. cush- 

ions! <S mob-capped 
jars pf .preserves w-- 











me.'MeoF all people..../' 
perpetuating -Jhe MYTH!! 
This MYTH' which excludes 
rnoTfi... excludes any remit*.. 
of me HARSHNESS 


Announcing a most Important porcelain plate collection 

THE TEN WALI5ET TL^TES 




Coastline 

in finest porcelain , 6y t 

Europe's master crafts 

In his Rist series of collector* 
plates, me seweineiy-gifMO 
ar ti st. Enin PcrocaUet, nas 
set out to recreate ail me 
intriguing magnfFicence or 
our $ea.-GirtIsles...*md- 
painted, in vivid, ceramic 
colours, upon exquisite, white 
porcelain. 

The Cb/ieefcion 
dramatical 


Shore 





THE POSITION of Leader is 
a difficult and lonely one, 
and that’s why Chairman of 
Urbleton Health Authority 
likes to have a few close 
chums about him, his lawyer, 
his banker and the like. At 
least that's what paranoid 
women of the Very Left 
would say, but it’s not really 
like that at.alL 
If four like-minded chaps 
are prepared to give ap their 
time and happen to be on a 
few sub-committees together 
and all happen to agree with 
Chairman, then he can't' help 
it That’s all there is to it 
But unfortunately there has 


ton Council Socialist Appoin- 
tees, who’ve been going for 
innocent Chairman and -the 
Other Three like a pack of 
terriers. They were at it at 
last week’s meeting. 

“This Authority could be 
attacked for being run by a 
small clique of Men." said 
one, brazenly accusing Chair- 
man of choosing his own 
chums for the Subcommittee 
on Competitive Tendering. 
Blinded by naivety and ideal- 
ism, she and her accomplices 
cannot understand the needs 
of Chairmen and the pres- 
sures under which they 
function. . 

Poor Chairman had, in foot, 
received rather a crosspatch 
letter from Chairman of the 
Regional . Authority (King of 
all Chairmen) asking now 
privatisation -was coming 
along. It hadn’t been coming 
along at all. Handicapped by 
being both in the Labour 
Parly osnd beset by termi- 


gants. Chairman originally 
foiled, to coax our Authority 
into Voting for it. 

But you don't get a Knight- 
hood If things aren’t being 
privatised at a decent rate, so 
Chairman managed to drag 
the matter up again and just 
about swung it with his cast- 
ing vote. 

He’d promised that all con- 
tracts wpold go' to in-house 
tenders, but the awkward 
women wouldn't believe him. 
They, still wjsnted a Woman 


on the committee. Miss X. a 
Unicto- Member. The Woman, 
who .- the . Men had already 
rejected^ Chairman and the - 
Other Three thought they’d 
got rid of 'ker weeks ago. .It ! 
wasn't-their fault if she 
wasn't up. fo scratch- ... 

“Everyone on this Author- - 
ity is an employer," snapped, 
the Man. Who Wasn't Chair- : 
man's' Friend. “If you want to 
live withrthe Workers all the 
time, .you 'should be the 

‘^can/t vote for her" said' 
Non-friend Number Two; 
pink with -temper. “She'll 
take ;the papers and publish 
them.”. 

“Is anyone, in pain in the 
audience?” asked Chairman 
waspishiy. quelling the up- 
roar. “1 mil not have interjec- 
tions from the audience.” 

“Miss X was refused by a 
self-appointed committee,” 
said an awkward woman 
politely. 

“We acted democratically.** 
shouted Non-friend Number 
Three. It was nasty to have a 
statutory woman on the com- 
mittee, said he, like a statu- 0 
tory Black or Jew. And there 
were no smoke-filled rooms 
where caucuses took places 
So having explained things 
clearly and honestly like 
that, it came as rather a 
shock when some Doctors 
and Wets sided with the Left- 
ies and voted Miss X. onto the 
Tendering Committee. Things 
like that rarely happen on 
our Health Authority. 

But it won't make much 
difference. The gang just 
won’t be able to mumble as 
briskly through agendas and 
get things cracking like they 
used to. 

At least Chairman, and he 
alone, is compensated for the 
agonies of his post. He gets . 
£8 t500 pa for about two days' w* 
work on this Authority. And if 
there isn't always two days’ 
Y 0 ^h. that’s not his foult 
they’re not his friends 
and standards won't go down 
rr e Bjyb and * , ®’ a joining 
the SDP. It's all ties, really it 
is. 

Michele Hanson 
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after the • 

for. almost ^ ter 

atisTi 

not a dissident, 

He was scoutinp ea T R e r. 
in W Wch (“ s L f “ t r *" n ‘«y 
«la>. The SaerSfe fiw 

flat. histo^C 
Gotland. just p„? 

Ingmar Bergman’s smaU?; 
sanctuary, in the Balti? 

He is not very far from rS 
sia. but lo him it mSt 
a whole world away ^Th! 

being hu-B* 
financed by the 
Film Institute, with' Swedish 
» French c™ 
nany and our own Chaim*! 
Four also involved . e 

It is an expensive one for 
Sw 5 * 11 *, though it would be 
for Hollywood 
at about two and a haff mil- 
lion dollars, and it has been 
complicated by TarfrovSr’s 
insistence that The Sacrifice 
?, ak £s Place during the 
white • nights” . of 
^ midsummer. 

They have not arrived yet, 
and he chose the chilliest, 
most wind-swept part of the 
island, not very far from the 
medieval town of visby, on 
which to build his version of 
a crumbling country retreat, 
virtually lapped by the sea! 
in which his eight characters 
face an impending world 
catastrophe. 

With an icy mist swirling 
off the sea and Tarkovsky, 
for the purposes of brevity, 
holding an mmpromptu press 
conference at exactly the 
spot where the gathering 
wind cut through the assetn- 
« bled throng like a knife, we 
had need of the Swedish 
Army overcoats offered to us 
at the nearby mili ta ry camp. 
Tarkovsky himself, looking 
like a wary bird of prey, was 
pleased with himself. He had 
got a lot done that day — 

Edward Greenfield on 
Covent Garden's 
revival of La Boheme 

Short of 
sparkle 

* 

THE LATEST revival bf 
Puccini’s La Bob&me at 
Covent Garden seems od<Hy 
small-scale. The ingredients 
are there, as .they were 
eleven years ago when this 
production of John Copley 
was first seen, but even with 
the original conductor, Silvio 
Varviso, the result at the 
moment lacks Saz. - ' 

No doubt it was unsettling 
for everyone that the Czech 
soprano, Gabriela Benackova, ■ 
was ill and had to be 
replaced as Mi mi at the last 
minute. What happened was 
a game of general post, with 
the scheduled Musetta, Ana 
Maria Gonzalez, taking over 
as the heroine and the vi- 
brant Romanian, _ Nelly 
Miricioiu, brought in as 
Musetta. 

I suspect that it would 
have worked better to have 
Miricioiu as Mi mi. a role she 
is far more closely associated 
with. As it was, the ability 
of any Musetta to bring the 
opera to life is limited. Miss 
Miricioiu — who floated the 
first entry of her waltz song 
cnchantingly — worked hard 
at Copley's elaborate routines 


to the world's end 


Malcolm reports from theisland 
^Gotland in Sweden where Audrey 
Tarkovsky Is confronting both 
tae apocalypse and the box office 



Denes Gulyas as Rodolfo 

(still including an mental 
billiard shot) but failed to 
convince the others that it 
was fun. 

This time the Copley .pro- 
duction, finely detailed to 

match the atmosphenc detajl 

of Julia Trevelyan Omans 
sets, has been re hearsed by 
^Richard JGregson. For all the 
Thickness of movement — 

VOW f h e 

noit episode of Act l 
lo-ing and fro-mg of the 
hemians might as yet be for 
motion dancing. 

One snag is that the new 

Rodolfo, the Hungarian, He- 

nos Gulyas, biossed v-f^ . 
fine-grained, 

tenor, pleasing but not at a 
ltalianate, faUs. to focus « 

rsMSSSs 

as a subdued, hardly a 
making character. 

Will, am .^.Shimell J« 

Schaunard with his 

uo by contrast toe www 

with a hint of flu £?£ P o£ 

troubled, by some 

varviso** tempi. 


bis;.last on tMs set for the 
ume b eing. 

.Jbe rest of -..ns were 
Pleased he’d finished, includ- ■ 
™* » frozen east which in- 
cluded Susan Fleetwood, the 

ftS™, actress, who had a 
tong take that morning dad 

only m a nightgown. ■ 

t __ cc SW see why 
Tarkovsky chose the spot, be- 
cause it looked, without 
much artificial aid, like an 
additional location for 
Stalker — bleak but memo- 

V Who . said we came 
on this earth to enjoy our- 
f*es?" he said recently. 
And then “being a director 
i® a suicidal profession.'* 
Three weeks' shooting here 
must have made most in- 
volved agree. 

A lot rides on The Sam> 
nee because, owing to its 
cost* it must make more of 
its money back tftaw • 
Nostalghia, a critical but not 
a box-office success. It has to 
prove bid “ banka ble * ’ in 
Western terms »— an expres- 
sion he heartily despises as a 
self -sty led.' poet of the rinawu 
who says that the moment 
you think about your audi- 
ences, you go wrong. 

Tarkovsky is a str ange man, 
still like a fish out of Rus- 
sian waters in the West and 
still sometimes wondering 
why. the 60-strong unit canT 
suddenly he augmented, 
it would be in Russa, at- his 
every whim . Nevertheless', he 
has been unswervingly polite 
and hard-working. And 
Fleetwood says that if you 
do anything wrong he tells 
you with such incredible 
tenderness ” that you have to 
love ham for it. She de- 
scribed him as a genius 
a child, and does not mean 
that bitchily but admiringly. 

She plays the second wife 
of Erland Josephson’s Mr Al- 


THE Pavilion library this 
week emerges from its win- 
ter labours with a hefty 
package of books dedicated 
exdusivelyto cricket, its his- 
tory, its alarums and excur- 
sions and it s personalities. 

Amongst the personalities 
is .'. the great. Australian 
player who during a dull 
game was observed reading a 
newspaper. When tackled on 
the fact, replied that he was 
looking to see if there was 
anything interesting going on 
in cricket He can be found 
in the gallery of cricket 
eccentrics set out by A. A. 
Thomson (who was more 
famous as the thriller writer 
Francis Clifford) - in Odd 
Men In (1958, £4.95). 


LYRIC 

Nicholas de Jongh 

Waste 

HARLEY Granville Barker’s 
Waste has a smooth, cynical 
facade, as befits the unfold- 
ing of a sexual-political scan- 
dal hi the upper class milieu 
of a country house party and 
sumptuous London apart- 
ments where the decor is as 
imposing as the intellects on 
parade. 

But Barker’s assault upon 
the morality and moralising 
of eminent Edwardrans seeks 
also to show up motive and 
life beneath the surface of • 
things, in a fatal collision 
between instinct and intel- 
lect His hero, Henry Trebell. 
the independent lawyer poli- 
tician who is ruined by a 
casual act of house-party for- 
nication, inspires Barkers 
view of party PplihcaJ .in- 
trigue and the subordination 
of unemancipated women. 

But this revival by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, 
the first for fifty years ttjd 
originally seen at the Pit, 
strikes me as an expose of 
the dramatist’s shortcomings 
as - well as his modernity. 
The details of his dramatic 
equation are schematically 
drawn. Trebell, the focus of 
all house party eyes is a dy- 
namic lawyer politician bang 
wooed by the Conservative 
party magnifioos who are 
poised for power. Who. bet- 
ter. believes the political 
hostess, than Trebell for the 
business of pDghWtbe tag 
to disestablish the Church of 
England and proclaim the 
dories of usinfc the recov- 
ered moneys for the elixir of 

education. . :« 

This political plotting is 
sabotaged by the interven- 
tion of Judi Dench’s Amy. a 

separated woman who scam- 
pers about the country draw- 
ing room by moonlight in a 

successful effort to captivate 
TrebS! The subsequent 

SFfifc bSSmS the ; tar 

ErtSS * l A Mi 

SUB the Cabinet 

list, and bis rush of despam. 

The atmosphere of POtiJ" 
j cal bartering in the pWs 
I crucial scene is 
With its view of a Prime 
Minister in waiting played 
| dynamically by. Tony Church 
S the quintessence of suave 


complacency Mr Church aim 
Charles Shy’s pompous mae- 
atrn of moral righteousness 
X?vey t5> piasT disgusted . 

But the debate lacks its 

conviction. WJo .jeaBy be- 

lieves that a abide politician 
can carry a bill? The way m 
which Trebell is quickly jet- 
SSSSd hardly. .graests-a^ 
one does. And TrebeHs atti- 


exander, a . middle-class 
ezfrnmahst celebrating his 
biitiiday. with; family and 
friends at the • country 
retreat to which lie has 
brought everybody because 
he -feels civilisation has gone 
wrong. 

Suddenly ■ the company 
(who include the Swedish ac- 
tors AHan Edwall and. Sven 
WoLfter. Gudrun Gisladottrr. 
an astonishing-looiang Ice- 
landic actress, and Valerie 
Mairesse from France) are 
faced with the - . impending 
holocaust, announced by the 
Prime Minister on a sputter- 
ing television set No coun- 
try. is specified. The time is 
now ana the place anywhere. 
The actors will be dubbed 
into Swedish and English. 

But, as Tarkovsky ' com- 
ments: **r am A. Russian 
and will remain a . Russian. 
Even now Tm making a 
' Swedish film- with- Swedish 
actors, it win stiH be a Rus- 
sian film.” On tins ■ remote 
promontory, you have to take - 
him at ins word. 

You can catch the flavour 
of the film' from, any script 
extract, written -for the first 
time entirely by. Tarkovsky. 
Ibis, for instance : “ We are 
like savages. No, that's 
wrong. Savages are . much 
more spiritual than we. are. 
We immediately turn scien- 
tific discovery into eviL 

“ And as for comfort, some 
sensihle person said, -what 
isn’t necessary is a sin. If 
that’s the case, our civilisa- 
tion is entirely based bn sin, 
from beginning to end. 
We’ve reached a terrible dis- 
harmony, a disparity between 
material and spiritual devel- 
opments .... You can say 
that. we. can study the. prob- 
lem and together search for 
a solution. Maybe. .If it 
wasn’t so late. Too late.” 


That Ik • Alexand ex- 
Tarkovsky speaking, and the 
. central' character in fee film, 
makes a promise to has God: 
If tiie 'apocalypse can' be 
avoided, . he «RI - destroy 

— everything he holds dear, he ■ 
will even never see his 
young son again. He will 
also not Utter another word. 
That is why the Anal scene 
calls for a 10>nrinute se- 
quence depicting the banting 
of the bouse and possibly 
the end of hope for those' ur 
it • 

The film wfll be- in ' tile 
most muted colour possible 

— “ I think that colour made 
the' cinematographic . art 
more fMse and less true ” — 
and be about balancing the 
two Hues of human develop- 
ment, the inner spiritual and 
the' outer material. This, he 
.adds, .is. what Stalker and . 
Solaris were about * And - 
perhaps all my films," 

“•The Sacrifice -depicts the 
problem , of the individual’s 
repsonsiblility to events in 
the world at large. Our 
hero's action is bis way of 
achieving this -repsonsiblity. 
He pays for the right to feel 
himself part of .the soul of 
modern society." 

. “The cinema is based on 
two types of directors who 
make two different types of 
films : those who imitate the 
. world they live in, and those 
who create their own world 

— the .poets in cinema. And 
I believe only the poets will 
. go . down in the history of 

cinema, like. Bresson,' 
Dovsjenko, MIzoguchi, 

. Bergman, Bunuel, Kurosawa. 

“The reason why it has 
become difficult to distribute 
their films is 'that they 
reflect an internal world 
which corresponds to their 
personal ideas. They have al- 
ways opposed the general 
taste of the public, not be- 
cause they don’t want the 
public to understand them, 
but because they want, to 
grasp the internal needs of 
the audience. Commercial 
films cannot, by definition, do 
this.” 



Andrey Tarkovsky : troubled ppet of Russian cinema 


Alex Hamilton on paperbacks that 'will bowl yon over 

Odd men out at silly mid off 


Others in this new series 
include a couple more by lit- 
erary amateurs ; reminis- 
cences by the poet Edmund 
B1 unden in Cricket Country 
(1944, £4.95) t a miscellany 
of shorter pieces by many - 
hands, often going beyond - 
fact in order to see a higher 
poetic truth,' compiled .by 
Benny Green for Cricket Ar- 
chive (1977, £495); and 
three by professional cricket 
writers, of which tbe story, . 
of’- body line. Cricket Crisis 
(1946, £4£5) and Bradman's 
last tour. Brightly Fades the 
Bon (1949/ £495) -are both 


• by Jack Fingleton ; and a 
: selection of the best of the 
cricket writing of R. C. 
Robertson-Glasgow, intro- 
duced by Alan Ross as the 
man. who. along with Neville 
Cardus, did the most to raise 
the level of writing about . 
the sport in newspapers : 
Crusoe On Cricket (1966, 
£4.95). 

The- Enormous Shadow by 
Robert Harling (1955, Dent 
£2.95).- Matthew Coady intro- 
duces it as an espionage pro- 
totype without actually per- 
shuadLog me that it’s in the 


class of a Graham Greene 
“entertainment.” The hero, 
like the author, is- a journal- 
ist, an ace chef de bureau 
recalled to base from Amer- 
ica to write political profiles 
(a rare false note is the ex- 
ample given of his work, 
which is pretty jejune) and 
this leads him on to rumble 
the red and treasonous incli- 
nations -of one young meteor. 

. . Other titles . in the same 
series of' “ classic series"- are 
less in need of introductions 
but get them just the' same, 
because ' aoy • “ classic." is . 
now considered - nnderdressed 


without one : The Mystery of 
Fu Mancha by Sax Rohmer 
(1913. £2.95) and The Col- 

- lected Raffles by E. W. 
Hornung (1899-1905, £3.50). 

From another publisher, in 
an unappealing. print, is an 
omnibus of four thrillers by 
Edgar Wallace- (1904, Robin- 
son £3.50), as also three-in- 
one by a living exponent of 
the Black Mask .tradition, 
George V. Higgins (1971-81, 
£3.50). Higgins writes terrific 
smart-ass dialogue — he was 
formerly a criminal lawyer 

— and the bad guys are all 
very plausible. • 
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Daniel Massey and Judi Dench in _ Waste ot the Lyric. Picture by Douglas Jeffery 


tude to Amy and the 
abortion seems unsophisti- 
cated for so worldly' a man, 
while his lament for. his ster- 
ile, rhiMtess life comes not 
so much as late self-discov- 
ery as a convenient interpo- 
lation. ; the argument and 
predicament is forced. 

John Barton’s production, 
.in a text which conflates the 
two versions of the play set- 
tles for a .single mood of 
elegant if ponderous calm. 
So Daniel Massey’s Trebell 
conveys charisma but little of 
the requisite- passion and Miss 
Dench, oiir theatre's most ac- 
ceptable face of charm, is all 
predatory wit but strangely 
misses out on desperation. 
And it . js ' left to Sara 
Kestehnan as the herb’s sis- 
ter, a bluestoking throttled 
by her own cleverness, to 
sound real passionate notes. 


HAMMERSMITH 


Mick Brown 


James Brown 

BY THE standards of ' mod- 
ern pop' ' musie, r ' James 
Brown’s performance is a - 
curiosity, possibly an anach- 
ronism. But who cares about 
the standards, of modem 
pop? By tiie . standards of 
James Brown this was ’quite 
amply stupendous, a. breath- 
taking display of stagecraft, 
musicianship and tireless 
OTOfeSsionafisin, replete with 
t hril ls and humour ; above 
all a display of the quixotic, 
quirky -and singular genius 
of Brown himself* 


• The calibre of music in a 
Brown performance' can be 
taken -for granted. Here, the 
horns popped and span; the 
rhythm section held fast as a 
. rock and Ron Nestor’s high 
rhythm guitar span like a 
flywheel m perpetual motion. 
Brown has always been a 
stickler for perfectionism in 
his bands, and this one was 
better by far than when 
Brown last performed here 
almost four years ago. . 

Musically this covered the 
decades from Brown’s first 
emergence in' 1956 — although 
the Eighties hardly got a 
look-in. Try Me and Prisoner 
Of Love, torch songs both, 
were like a breath held to 
bursting point The familiar 
funk canon— Get -On The 
Good Foot, Sex Machine. 
Cold Sweat, Two Funky. In 
Here— passed .in a blur. But 
above all this was marvellous 
theatre, vividly colourful, 
rich in artistry and humour. 

Brown's propensity to toy 
with the audience, even with 
his own repuUtion, has 
sever been so evident : paus- 
ing at the height of intensity 
during Try Me, he offered' a 
surreal coda of astro gi cal 
recitation in something like 
five different time -signatures 
in 20 seconds, followed by a 
garbled burst of what 
sounded like Swahili _ before 
resuming Try Me as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The brisk version . of There’s 
No Business Like 
Showbusiness and the custom 
of the entire band offering 
an exaggerated bow at regu- 
lar intervals throughout the 
perforamces can be taken as 
affectionate ^elf-parody-^»r 
as a touchingly archaic dis- 
play of sentiment. 

Brown's days as the su- 


preme. gymnast are behind 
him. Michael Jackson dances 
faster, but when Brown per- 
forms splits and turns the 
moment -is more triumphant- 
There are possibly better 
voices to be heard also ; but 
when Brown screams 
” Please Please, Please ” 
there can - be none more 
chilling l y effective. At 53 he 
remains utterly unique, the 
Godfather now and forever. 


QEH 

Hugo Cole 

Academy of 
London 

THE clarinettist Richard 
Stoltzman brought with him 
a brand new concerto by a 
fellow American Donald Erb 
as centrepiece in last night’s 
concert given by the Anglo- 
American Academy of Lon- 
don. Erb was once a jazz and 
big band arranger who 
moved on to a university 
career and grants and 
awards without number. 

As one would expect, he 
knows all the tricks of the 
trade, and in the first few 
minutes of his concerto ar- 
ranged for the orchestra to 
produce any number of 
novel, • chattering, tinkling 
sounds, avant-garde devices 
employed in a fairly conven- 
tional context - 

This, was a hopeful begin- 
ning, but after a long, appar- 
ently introductory, section, 
and & meditative cadenza 


from the soloist, well-played 
.in an -engagingly casual man- 
ner, we were still waiting for 
-the action. to begin. 

In a slow movement some 
recognisable motifs appeared 
but did little more than 
present themselves in deco- 
rative attitudes like guests 
on the fringe of a party. 
Richard Stamp, conducting, 
switched to an apparently 
rapid 9-8, but the music did 
not lift np its skirts and 
dance, nor did the clarinet 
emerge, except in a second 
cadenza, as a character in its 
own right. 

The concert had . started 
with hymns and fugueing 
tunes by Henry Cowell, the 
- American experimentalist 
who in later' life settled 
down to write these sturdy 
deliberately plain pieces, 
using pentatonic material 
very much in the Vaughan 
Williams manner. There 
were no surprises in this 
sonorous and song-tike music, 
but all sounded well as 
played by the Academy 
strings, joined at a late stage 
by full wind band used in a 
bluff English manner. 

Stoltzman later showed 
what an original and poetic 
player he is in the Mozart 
clarinet concerto, the slow 
movement particularly inter- 
esting — put over almost as 
an intimate communication. 
Perfect control at all dy- 
namic levels, with cadenza 
links that, strengthened the 
illusion that -the music was' 
being created at the moment 
of performance. A ■ touch 
more' public rhetoric m the 
outer movements would have 
been welcome ; 1 but 

Stoltzman makes us experi- 
ence the work anew, from 
his own viewpoint. 


The Dream Master (1965) 
and This Immortal (1966) by 
Roger Zelazny (Methuen 
£1.95 each). These two 
novels originally appeared in 
shorter form as “ He Who 
Shapes 7 * and “And Cali Me 
Conrad” and as such won 
Nebula and Hugo awards. 
Those were the recognition 
of the arrival on the scene 
of a powerful new Science 
Fiction talent, one of a new 
wave whose direction was 
away from the themes of 
outer space towards “ inner 
space.” Zelazny was always 
interested in figures with 
titanic mental . equipment 
who used their energy to 
motivate and manipulate 
other people, blit it was har- 
nessed to a vivid experimen- 
tal imagination and a certain 
humour. 


SEVEN DIALS 


John Fordham 


Tenor Tonic 


THE SEVEN Dials Club has 
been housing a saxophone 
festival throughout bank 
holiday weekend. Many uses 
for the instrument which its 
inventor could not possibly 
have imagined were exhib- 
ited and on Us opening night 
virtually no unprintable uses 
for it were irritably fanta- 
sied about by the audience 
either, which was a fair 
reflection of the quality of 
the work on display. 

Headlining the opening 
show was Alan Skidmore’s 
Tenortonic, with soprano so- 
loist Lol Coxhill and a 
Sheffield - based all saxo- 
phone quarter called Horn 
Web in- support The latter 
turned out to be a pleasant 
surprise, bringing to its rep- 
ertoire of 'contrapuntal pieces 
a mixture of bluesiness, 
•rhythmic variety, semi- 
straight influences and dead- 
pan humour that was all its 
own. 

' Lol Coxh ill’s set, wax as 
ever, all his own too, a rep- 
ertoire of bent, unfinished 
phrases, doleful treble notes 
and airy, whooshing sounds 
culminating in a half sung 
version of (Embraceable You 
that belonged — more 
respectfully, but equally tat- 
tered — in the hall of fame 
of Sid Vicious’s My Way. 

The group everyone waited 
for was Skidmore's of course, 
since this powerful tenor 
saxophonist rarely lets his 
fans down when it comes to 
charging, thrill - a - minute, 
Coltrane inspired soliloquies. 
In this very venue a year . 
ago Skidmore had played a 1 
truly inspirational set with 
Tony Oxley -and Dave Green. 

With his new group he 
was back on less hallowed 
ground, the more routine . 
pursuit of torrential 
semiquavers and hoarse, 
squawking climaxes accompa- 
nied by explosive drumming. 
In fact, the technique of 
Tony Levin at the drums did 
highlight just what an intel- 
ligent interpreter of the 
work of Elvin Jones this 
under exposed performer is, 
generating immense power 
without deafening volume 
and establishing an insistent 
pulse through the use of 
very item of the kit 

Paul D unmall is a tenorist 
much of Skidmore's stamp \ 
and Paul Rogers is a bassist ' 
eminently suited to music of 
such intensity. This is, of 
course, always the kind of . 
thing that sets the more I 
' gung-ho punters yodelling en- i 
thusiastically from the bar. 
Unlike the Oxley-Green vex-. 
.’sion, this one may be too | 
close to its antecedents for" '! 
comfort but it’s sure to be a j 
big draw wherever it goes, 1 


Nancy Banks-Smith 
reviews Central's 
alternative to Dallas 

Grit in 
the soap 

“ CONNIE’S back and she’s 
wearing That Look! ’’ The ef- 
fect of this simple piece of 
information in Connie (Cen- 
tral) is very much like the 
news that the bad guy is 
riding into town. Everyone 
starts running around and 
bumping into the bartender. 

No further info was of- 
fered on That Look but I 
think it is what you wear 
when you don’t like what 
someone else is wearing. 
When, for instance, a daugh- 
ter comes downstairs in a 
white face and a black sack 
and you say “ you're not go- 
ing out like that, are you? ” 
the look is instantly trans- 
ferred to the face of the 
daughter who responds 
smartly: *‘I suppose you 
know you’ve got a trouser 
leg tucked in your sock and 
a curler in your hair? ” 

Connie was probably wear- 
ing That Look because she 
had caught sight of the man 
in line for the No. 2 slot in 
the European division of 
Siggins Baser and Comer, 
Wasting no time on tact but 
pushing up her bracelets and 
spitting on her hands she 
said : “ Turn that jacket in 
for one with two vents. One 
vent makes your bum stick 
out . . . Never wear a brown 
belt with a blue suit . . . 
never wpar stripes with 
checks unless you are look- 
ing for a iob in a 
circus . . . and kill the button- 
down collar, it makes you 
look like a broken down 
traveller for a surgical 
hosiery account.’’ 

The man in line for the 
No. 2 slot was by now in 
bed with Connie and wearing 
only a stunned expression. 
Her constructive criticism 
has won his heart. “Drop 
everything and take a firing 
lean out of the window with 
me,” he blends, but Connie 
nshaws the suggestion. “I 
have to be trouble for some- 
one who wears towelling 
socks and a gilt tie-pin.” The 
only thing she had not cast 
aspersions on were his 
underpants and one deeply 
fears that they will be Y- 
fronts and it is only a mat- 
ter of time. 

The point about criticising 
someone’s clothes wKh this 
ferocity is not just that they 
instantly fall in love with 
you but that they may well 
buy new ones. Yours, with 
luck. Connie is a gritty soap 
(if you think there are no 
gritty soaps you haven’t tried 
oatmeal) about the fashion 
business and set in Notting- 
ham, home of the fully-fash- 
ioned .woolly, which makes a 
nice change from Denver 
and Dallas. It is a pity that 
Tom Stoppard has already 
pre-empted the title — Jump- 
ers. 

Connie, broke and be- 
trayed by her bloke, returns 
from Greece wearing only a 
suntan, a bandage where she 
duffed the bloke and That 
Look. Fortunately, the man 
in line for the No. 2 slot 
offers her a lift, a meal, a 
bed, his heart and. judging 
from the cover of TV Times, 
£1,000 of designer black 
leather. 

It is by Ron Hutchinson, 
who wrote the excellent Bird 
of Prey, with, you remember, 
a slavering wolf and a per- 
spiring pig in the front 
titles. This time we are on 
the side of Connie, the wasp- 
waisted wolf : “ Dm back and 
I'm hungry and that’s bad 
news for anyone who did me 
down.” 

Everyone seems to have 
done her down, either in 
business or in bed. There’s 
her step-sister. Nesta, who 
carries a handbag big 
enough to fell a buffalo. 
Arnie, her ex-husband, “if 
you’re looking for someone 
to unload a job-lot of non- 
slip skis on to. Arnie’s your 
man,” and her father, Hec- 
tor, who plunged on hot- 
pants the day the bottom felt 
out of them. 

Lying in bed with the man 
in line for the No. 2 slot, 
Connie remembers Greece 
and talks of “a big, coarse, 
bruised, real lemon,” and 
that describes her nicely. 

The writing has, as you 
hear, a nice citrus bite to it, 
sharp and funny. Stephanie 
Beacham as Connie has a 
whiff of big cat about her, 
the cast is strong, there is a 
theme song by Willy Russel] 
and, most exhilarating of all, 
Connie is not just out to get 
Nesta. She’s after Esther. 
Connie is bravely up against 
That's Life on BBC-1 and 
should knock a spot or two 
off it before she’s finished. 
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Where is their 
friend when 
they need him ? 

I Whatever the scale of the pogrom taking place in 
Beirut for the past week. President Assad of Syria 
has had the power to stop it, or at least to show 
some willingness to do so. He has done neither, and 
if the result is half as bad as is now feared then the 
Pal es tinians will have suffers! as great a demonstra- 
tion of ferocity as was shown to them by the Chris- 
tian Phalan g ists in 1982. 

In broad terms Syria stands to the Shiite Amal 
Militia as Israel then stood to the Christians. When 
the truth about the scale of the 1982 atrocities began 
to emerge, Israel had to call off the assault That Mr 
Assad has shown no such disposition is a grievous 
but also a t elling aspect of this latest renewal of the 
conflict It has been known for several days— in 
outline though by no means in detail — that at Sabra 
and Chatila the Amal Militia has gone on a murder- 
ous rampage. At the larger camp of Bomj al-Barajneh 
the Palestinians have been able to put up more 
resistance. That supplied the occasion, for Syria to 
step in with orders to stop or, if those were un- 
heeded, with some of its 30,000 troops in Lebanon. 
But nothing has happened. What is Mr Assad trying 
to tail the Palestinians ? 

The first message is that thsre is no place fin: 
them as an armed presence in Lebanon which might 
disrupt his design for a Syrian suzerainty (the only 
design which hitherto has provided a coherent answer 
to Lebanon’s unparalleled travails). That message was 
aimed at the Fatah loyalists wi thin the FLO who give 
allegiance to Yasser Arafat But it has been taken toy 
Mr Arafat's opponents as applying to them too, for 
despite their normal readiness to tell in with Syrian 
designs they have aligned themselves this time w ith 
the besieged Palestinians in the camps. Mr Assad is, 
of course, capable of conducting policies of e x treme 
subtlety, but the net result of tee past week must be 
to s tre n g th en Mr Arafat's position substantially. 

The second message seems to say: Palestinians 
cannot count on Syria to give teem tee slightest 
practical assistance. They are on their own. They 
must reach what terms they can with Israel. And 
although that may prove to be very sensible advice it 
is contrary to everything Mr Assad has told them in 
the ^past It is his opponents in the Middle East power 
struggle, King Hussein and President Mubarak, who 
have been advocating an accommodation with IsraeL 
Mr Arafat has gone along wife that suggestion as ter 
as the political divisions within the FLO have 
allowed. His agreement wife King Hussein on fee 
outline of a federation between Jordan and a future 
Palestinian state led to riennnriatinnR from fee radical 
groups looking to Damascus and within his own 
Fatah organisation. But what are those dmimwngtimig 
worth when Ah* Assad can act wife such apparently 
cynical disregard of Palestinian interests ? 

It looks as though fee gaping hole at the centre 
of the rejectionist argument all these years has finally 
been exposed. In it there is no policy for Palestine, 
only fee senseless lip-service to a totally unrealistic 
ambition: the dismemberment or destruction of IsraeL 
It is time the redectionists’ bluff was called. It was 
not expected to be Mr Assad who called it Perhaps 
his rgjectionism has been tactical all along, a mere 
means for securing allies in the other regional battles 
in which he is engaged. Either way the Palestinians 
living on the West Bank have long had Ids measure, 
and though they too may wistfhlly regret fee end of 
fee great crusade they have long known that it would 
not be accomplished in their lifetimes. 

The logical outcome (which is not to say it will 
happen without further torment) is for the weakened 
PLO, though under a strengthened Arafat, formally to 
accept UN resolutions 242 and 338 which recognise 
fee State of IsraeL They can then ask to see fee 
colour of President Reagan’s money. It was he who 
proposed the Jordan-Palestine federation. It is he, if 
anyone, who can put pressure on Israel to reverse its 
rejection of that plan : and US interests would require 
him to do so if fee PLO had made the concessions 
required. Mr Assad has inadvertently posed the 
simple question: if that option is not attractive to 
Palestinians, what alternative do they suggest? 

Getting macho 
over Draco 

For a man who’s been dead these 2,500 years fee 
Athenian lawgiver Draco has been remarkably suc- 
cessful over fee past few days in bar ging his way 
into the headlines. Arthur Scargill says Ian 
MacGregor is being “ draconian ” when he shouldn't 
be. A Commons Select Committee says fee drugs laws 
ought to be “ draconian ” but they aren’t The image 
of Draco that comes down across fee centuries, in 
other words, is invariably that of your thoroughgoing 
professional hard man; fee Caspar Weinberger, one 
might say, of Athenian jurisprudence. 

This was not always so. It used to be held by 
some, on fee basis of a text of Aristotle, that Draco 
was also in his own way something of a Bennite 
reformer, extending the franchise (though only to 
those able to afford armour) and ordering that magis- 
trates and councillors should be chosen by lot 

That text sadly, is now regarded as spurious. We 
are left simply wife Draco the codifier of Athenian 
law. That certainly, was a reforming act since it 
gave fee beleaguered middle-class citizen some thing 
solid and incontrovertible to turn to, instead of leav- 
ing him, as before, at fee mercy of marauding aristo- 
crats who defined the law as whatever they wanted it 
to be. Draco also made the law uniform by decreeing 
that a single punishment should serve in the great 
majority of cases. The only trouble was that- this 
punishment was death. According to Plutarch : M Even 
those convicted of idleness were executed, and those 
who stole fruit or vegetables suffered tee same pun- 
ishment as sacrilege or murder.” Someone once had 
the temerity to ask Draco why this should be so. The 
minor offences, fee sage replied, seemed to him to 
deserve execution. As for major ones, he had been 
unable to find any heavier punishment to impose. 

The whole Draconian code was subsequently 
swept away by Solon, except for the distinction which 
Draco had drawn between deliberate and involuntary 
acts of murder. No other society has ever quite 
revived it, though as a result of these disclosures an 
early day motion advocating immediate action on 
parallel lines may well be tabled when Parliament 
resumes by someone like Mr Peter Bruinvels. Our 
records of Draco’s life are extremely sketchy, and we 
have no way of knowing whether he was ever 
upon to deal wife a miners’ strike. Mr MacGregor's 
reported com m ent _ when our own strike ended — 
“ people are now discovering the price of insubordina- 
tion and insurrection and boy are we going to maire 
it stick” — sounds very much like the kind of 
language. Draco liked to hear, though the Athenian 
would probably have found the penalties ordered by 
fee NCB regrettably effete. 

On one point, however, we can be quite categori- 
cal- Whatever Mr Jimmy Greaves might say, Kevin 
Moran would certainly have got his marching orders 
at Wembley if Draco had been refereeing. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The shame and the pity of onr unfulfilled talent 


Dear Sir, - — How nauseat- 
ing was Terr; Coleman’s 
patronising and disparaging 
article about Kim Blake (May 
22), who had the temerity to 
express anger that she had 
not found a decent job since 
graduating in 1982. Paradoxi- 
cally. while ostensibly allow- 
ing her a platform to ex- 
press her views — “She has 
the usual views on racism. 
Sooth Africa, the 
harassment of gay pornogra- 
phy and the Bomb " ■ — he 
managed to suggest, by his 
lack of real sympathy for 
her plight and that of many, 
many more in this unfortu- 
nate country, teat she was 
politically naive and that 
many of her arguments were 
untenable. 

The- truth of her position 


Sir, — Although carefully 
stating teat fa is profile of un- 
employed graduate Elm 
Blake is “ not typical of any- 
thing" Teny Coleman’s 
supercilious presentation of 
tee piece falls' little short of 
being yet another “Who are 
the dole scroungers ? ” article. 


Sir/— John. Large (Letters, 
May IS) complains that he 
has been excluded from a 
parliamentary shortlist be- 
cause he’s a man. 

I have no idea whether his 
gender or his personal quali- 
fications were the cause of 
his . rejection. However, his 
individual failure does not 


bear comparison with the in- 
stitutional discrimination 


stitntionai discrimination 
practised against women .by 
tee Labour Party 

Labour women have for 
more than 80 years been ex- 
cluded from Parliament by 
an unwritten “rule" in fee 
party’s constitution which en- 
sures that shortlists for most 
safe Labour seats consist 
only of men. 

So far Labour has selected 
90 candidates for its "saf- 
est" seats. Of these. 82 are 
men and only eight are 
women. Of the eight women, 
four are sitting MPs, two are 
ex-MPs, and one is a Euro- 
MP. This means that so ter 
we have a potential net gain 
of three women to add to 
our abysmally low stock of 
11 women in Westminrter. 

Mr Large can rest assured 
that his case is the exception 
that proves the rale. Thou- 
sands of Labour Party activ- 
ists — backed by tee national 
Executive Committee — main- 
tain a system that discrimi- 
nates blatantly 
Ann Pettifor. 

National Organiser. Labour; 
Women’s Action Committee, 
London SW 4. 


Mixed grill 


Sir, — Sometimes I think 
my world is telling apart but 


then I read your report on 
hospital cockroaches (May 


hospital cockroaches (May 
24) and I know England is 
safe in their hands. How 
deeply reassuring to know 
that cockroaches in chicken 
stew are harmless as long as 
they are cooked properly. 

No doubt tee Health Min- 
ister will form a study group 
to investigate the protein 
content. This is what Lawson 
and Thatcher have been 
waiting for — a self-suffi- 
cient NEDS providing its own 
“ in-terming ” produce for 
the consumption of both pa- 
tients and staff. The mind 
boggles. — Tours sincerely, 
Aubrey Braxnson. 

Hatch End, 

Middlesex. 


has more to do with opportu- 
nities missed, the unfulfilled 


nities missed, the unfulfilled 
normalities experienced by 
earlier generations, stereotyp- 


ing by the likes of Terry 
Coleman, the lade of any 
chance to carve an identity, 
to take control The article 
left a great deal 
Coleman said he went to 
Sheffield “ to attempt to gain 
an understanding of the 
state of mind of one of the 
hundreds Of jhmraanric of 
people who have left school 
or university, and never had 
a proper job.” He failed. 

J>. McCarthy. 

13 Helix Gardens, 

London SW2. 


Ms Blake is ’.presented to 
us as a' rather silly, person 
who cannot' -lace -up to tee 
harsh reality of life. Yet I 
wonder if tier' opinions, pre- 
sented in : a- less derided 
fo rte,-- might. - seem more 

For instance, it is most 
certainly tee case teat em- 
ployment opportunities for 
female graduatesaxe signifi- 
cantly more restricted than 
those of their male counter- 
parts in tee best of economic 
Himatpg. In this respect Ms 
Blake has a perfect grasp on 
reality. 

As for the State “owing 
her a living ** it is very 
much a case, as she says, of 
*• getting on. to socialism.” 
The free market system al- 
lows tee wastage of thou- 
sands of able and talented 
people in its necessary pool 
of unemployment. It is quite 
right teat tee unemployed 
should feel no sense of 
shame in claiming their 
meagre allowance from the 
State. It is the State, under 
the present government poli- 
cies. teat is responsible for 
that wastage. 

This arable was the sort of 
pernicious myth-roongering 
which might look not at all 
out of place in the Daily 
~ M>*i or Express. Sadly the 
-unemployed are not safe 
from stigmatisation even in 
your pages. — Yours 
David Harper. 

Oxford Unemployed Workers’ 

and Claimants* Union, 

44b Princes Street, 

Oxford. 


and bad received teat morn- 
ing another rejected 
application. 

When I graduated in 1984 
with an honours degree in 
history. I thought that find- 
ing a fob would not be diffi- 
cult X wanted to work in a 


library for a couple of years 
so I could then study ter a 
Postgraduate . Diploma in 


peared that T was over quali- 
fied to work as a library 
assistant. 

I was told at the Job Cen- 
tre that I would not find any 
suitable jobs -there. I looked 
at other careers but found I 
was trapped between being 
too highly qualified and hav- 
ing no experience. 

L like Elm Blase, had also 
been taught that if I worked 
hard, I would get a good job. 
If I did .not find one then it 
must be my own fault. I 
have also found teat other 
people believe if yon have a 


manities degree. In tike Inst 
eleven months I - have 
received one interview, and 
enough letters of rejection -to 
wallpaper my bedroom (and 
on £51.10 a fortnight, : it’s 
about all the decoration 1 
can afford). 

It was with interest, teen, 
that I read Terry Coleman’s 
interview with Kim Blake. 
Unlike Ms Blake I have not 


every sympathy with those 
Wnr .-Blake, who have 
gone through the education 
system fuelled by tee belief 
that their hard work would 
be rewarded with meaningful 


given up the search for full- 
time employment, and have 
hopes (perhaps forlorn) of a 
job in the near future. In 
common with her. however, I 
have come to . judge myself 
(and I hope others) not in 
terms of the job I do (by 
white standards, of course. I 
am a complete dead loss anti 


Ido not believe that soci- 
ety owes me. or anyone else, 
a living: Nor am' I claiming 
that the state should be the 
provider of individual happi- 
ness. What I. -will say. 


on midwipteg tee floor wife 
BlakeTrerry Coleman 
wi hardly rising to the chal- 
lenge of dealing seriously 

dLs 

promises for the vacuous 
rhetoric that they are. 


though, is. that a society fac- 
ing tee problems we do in 
Britain can sorely find a bet- 


degree and no job, it must 
be your own fault. 

The feeling of guilt is 
overwhelming and you soon 
avoid people, rather than 
have to explain why you are 
unemployed. 

Unemployment is some- 
thing yon cannot understand 
unless you have suffered it 
with the telling of rejection 
and tiie lack of hope for the 
future. 

• When will the sacrifice 
being made ■ by tee unem- 
ployed be recognised, and 
will it be too late ? — Yours 
F. C. Williams. 

294 West Way. 

Broadstone, 

Dorset 


burden to society), but . on 
more personal, less ephem- 
eral criteria. H this. In Hr 
Coleman’s view, brands me' 
as a Spiritual Yuppy, I sup- 
pose . rli just have to live 
with it 


Britain can sorely find a bet- 
ter use fojr four million un- 
employed^ graduates or 
otherwise, -than to let teem 
simply lie idle as a -counter 
to rising inflation, — Yours 
Peter Dmdday. ■ ■ 

14 Albion Road, 

Chesterfield. 


As portrayed tor Terry 
Coleman (accurately og 

otherwise, this “ **J2SS5 kSSti 

sod" appears selftedulgenti 
pretentious and P ron ?. i . , 
trite and idealistic political 
notions about 
" owing • people somethi n g 
(shame!) white are. 
as fickle as they are without 
a material basis. 


Sir, — I read the article on 
unemployed graduate Sam 
Blake (Guardian Women, 
May 22) with interest I am 
also an unemployed graduate 


I expect that even among 
the 1 charitable. ‘ liberal 
minded readers of- tee 
Guardian there will be those 
who will view this letter, 
and its writer, as - just an- 
other moaner with a Mickey 
Mouse degree. They are en- 
titled to that view, but in 
my opinion ace a long way 
from being, accurate. My 
present circumstances do not 
surprise me in the slightest 
Coming as I do from an area 
of Industrial rf grime I have 
seen many friends and ac- 
quaintances made redundant, 
.or In some cases be unable 
to find work on leaving 
schooL I saw no reason why, 
irrespective of - academic 
qualifications, I should be 
fimn une from this process on 
graduation. 

Having said this I have 


Sir, — In June 1984 I 
graduated from Trent Poly- 
technic With a 2:1 BA Hu- 


Sr,— Perhaps in f ut ure 

Terry Coleman would do bet- 
ter to Interview the "pub- 
lic” figures who. he says, 
reweal so much- more than 
merely “private” people. 
Ms ventdre into tee- uncfaUr- 
tered terrttoryof .private life 
In 1960’s Britain not only 
fails to reveal any social 
truths ; it manages, instead* 
to give a little Tease of life 
to some of the more objec- 
tionable myths about unem-. 
pkjyment and the young. 

Elm Blake earned the du- 
bious honour of coming 
under Mr C olem an's careful 
scrutiny by having written to 
the Guardian to the effect 
that she had despaired of 
tee work ethic and by refer- 
ring to the “ Class war” 
white Mr Coleman seems to 
regard as something so non- 
existent and heretical feat it 
must not even be mentioned, 
for fear of conjuring it into 
being.' 


I look forward to the day 
when- features wfll appear on 
some of tee other hundreds 
of thousands of unemployed 
young people who, unlike 
Him Blake, have in many 
cases a very clear and sound 
understanding of the dam 
war which & being waged 
against them. likewise many, 
perhaps most, of the ywmg 
unemployed are now njpmy 
cynical about tee 

(Labourite) idea of the 
benevolent state as the avun- 
cular answer to their prob- 
lems.— Yours faithfully, 
Clifford Stepper. 

PPC, Socialist Patty 
of Great Britain, _ 

Islington South & Finsbury, 
London. Nl. 


Sir, — Please thank Mr 
Terry Coleman for demolish- 
ing what tittle confidence 
and self-respect my daughter, 
Em Blake, still lias. — 
Yours faithfully, 

(Mis) Margot Blake. 

Totnes, DevoA. 


Labour's stock 
and shares 


The kids have 


When care is the only yardstick left i t figured 


Six, — H was clever of you 
to. put the contributions of 
Tony Benn and Tony Baldry 
on the same Agenda (May 
24),; thereby neatly illustrat- 
ing ' the complete lack of 
ideas across- -tee British 'po-~ 
lftical spectrum, for coping 
with the economic crisis -fac- 
ing the country. 


the remotest idea how to cre- 
ate several hundred thousand 
— let alone 3} million — 
lasting ; worthwhile, well-paid 
jobs m regions where they 


employed people will be with -poor 
us for the foreseeable politi- have 
cal future, ie tee next two Then 


From the “crisis of cap- 
italism ” to the bleating 


about the need for competi- 
tiveness. there is no indica- 


tiveness, there is no indica- 
tion that any political party, 
or individual politician, has 


All talk about high tech- 
nology plants (which may In 
the long term be net job 
destroyers) and fending indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs is sim- 
ply. humbug — although 
worthwhile on its own terms 
— given the scale of tee 
problem. 

Given' feat millions of un- 


cal future, ie tee next two 
elections, the choice that the 
electorate faces is between 
those who seem genuinely 
concerned about this situa- 
tion and those who continue 
to tape in terms • of 
“unfortunateness” ''neces- 
sity’’ and “tee lack of any 
alternative." 

This is where the left does 
rather better than others. It 
has no real Ideas — - . nor 
does the centre or .tee right 
— but it does care about 


people and people who 
have no jobs and no hope. 
There are now - indications 
that, the voting public are 
beginning to tire of uncaring 
government The yardstick of 
“ caring "may not seem mute 
on Which to base' ’a choice 
about tee future leadership 
of the - country, but with the 
intellectual talent at our dis- 
posal lit the presort political 
system, it’s an we’ve got — 
Sincerely, 

J. P. Stem. . 

157 StaplAon Hall Brad, • 
London N4.S — 


sent political 
we’ve got — 


Our world in their hands 


Miscellany at large 


Sir, — The normalisation 
of Soviet- American relations 
is of vast international sig- 
nificance. The world’s politi- 
cal .situation will largely de- 
pend on the outcome of the 
Geneva talks on nuclear- and 
space weapons. 

- The second round begins 
in late May. The Soviet 
Union Is ready to improve 
and normalise these rela- 
tions. But tote must be done 
through specific actions 
rather than verbal 
declarations. 

The USSR and tee US 
reached a clear-cut agree- 
ment on the subject and 
aims of the talks before they 
started. The sides agreed to 
consider and solve in apack- 
age the questions of prevent- 
ing an anns race in space, 
and stopping such a race on 
earth. 

If the delegations have 
begun the talks on the 
reduction of weapons, they 
ought at least refrain from 
increasing them. Therefore 
Moscow nas proposed that 
bote powers should Impose a 
reciprocal and comprehensive 
moratorium on tee develop- 
ment and deployment of nu- 
clear and space weapons 
pending the entire period of 
tee talks. 

What is the US response 
to this proposal 7 The recent 
conversation between Andrei 
Gromyko and George Shultz 
in Vienna gave no grounds 
to believe in any US readi- 
ness to take practical action 
to limit the arms race. 


Improvement of relations 
and development of business- 
like cooperation are unthink- 
able without an atmosphere 
of mutual trust There is no 


indication that the US lead- 
ers are willing to work in 
tins direction. ■ 

In his Strasbourg speech 
on tee 40th anniversary; of 
fee victory over Nazism, 
President ^Reagan' made it 
clear that tee US intends to 
pursue a tough policy. 

The US President’s “ initia- 
tives” on earing tensions in 
relations with the USSR do 
not solve the main issues. 
They concern steps of 
second-rate importance such 
as tee exchange of observers 
at military exercises and in- 
stallations, contacts between 
the military and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent mil- 
itary communications line. 

Soviet leader Mi k h ail 
Gorbachov has repeatedly 
stressed that the USSR sin- 
cerely strives for their 
return to normal. The Soviet 
Union does not believe feat 
tiie current tensions are ex- 
plained by same fatal clash 
between the national inter- 
ests of tee two countries. 

The peoples of the USSR 
and tee US can gain much 
from fee development of co- 
operation. Practice .has 
shown that SoviefcAmerican 
cooperation is quite possible. 

Moscow believes flat it is 
the political wiH'of the lead- 
ers of the two states which 
is necessary for a rfeal im- 
provement in our relations. 
There is such a will on the 
Soviet side. The Soviet 
Union- hopes that the United 
States will eventually display 
it too. — Yours sincerely, 
Vladimir Katin, : - 
Novosti Press Agency. 

4 Zubovsky Boulevard, 
Moscow, USSR. 


Sir,— You quote. (May 24) 
Robert Corbett MP, describ- 
ing progression from mart 
j nana to harder drugs- ak 
“ equivalent to switching 

dumHv fft- whlskv* 


from shandy to' whisky.. 
This is plainly untrue — 
shandy and whisky both con- 
tain the same drug— and Is 
an example of fee continued 
misrepresentation of mari- 
juana by those who have 
never tried it and who lump 
it wife harder drags solely 
because they are all illegal. 

The troth is that to de- 
scribe marijuana as leading 
on to harder drugs is as 
ridiculous as saying feat al- 
cohol leads on to cigarettes, 
or vice versa ; they are as 
different as chalk . and 
cheese. 

However, I accept feat the 
social, miUeu : ' in which 
marijuana is frequently used 
is conducive to further ex- 
perimentation. This, though. 


is due not to fee marijuana 
but to the atmosphere of 
risk, daring, and bravado 
that accompanies Its * legal 
status. ’ 

The fruitlessness of an at- 
tempt to eliminate a drag 
feat is truly popular was 
demonstrated by American 
prohibition. That is not to 
say that we should ignore 
tiie problem of drug abuse. 
But making tee decisions 
should be people who know 
what they are talking about, 
not people pandering, to an 
electorate perceivfed as call- 
ing for a strengthening of 
law and order.— Yours, 
George Howard. 

London SE8. 


Sir,— Never mind how 

many Terries are extant : it’s 
the monstrous regiment of 
Wallies we should be worry- 
ing about— Yours faithfully, 
John White. 

Folkestone* Kent 


Sir,-?* read with consider- 
able concern. David Hearsfs 
report (May 15) about the 
number of youngsters leav- 
ing the Youth Training 
Scheme, which included an- 
other dose of negative criti- 
cism by Youthaid. 

Whilst it may be true that 
one third of young people 
joining the Youth Training 
Scheme during* its second 
yfcar- left edriy. many of 
. these youngsters will in fqct 
Rave obtained a job or 
; moved. Into further education 
<fr ‘ bribing.- Some 60 Per 
coifc of youngsters leaving 
tfce sShemp, i gniqHiwg -.those 
leaving rarity, are going into 
employment, and when you 
include ' those entering 
courses of further education 
and other training- the figure 
rises to about two thirds. Mr 
Hearst admits as much' in his 
final paragraph— after the 
headline talks of a “ drop-out 
rate of one third.” These are 
hardly the figures of an un- 
successful scheme. 

Despite earning from 
Youthaid, the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme remains popular 
with youngsters and this 
popularity is . growing. In 
1983-4 just over 370.000 
youngsters joined the 
scheme ; by 1984-5 fee figure 
had risen to nearly 390,000. 
With some 270,000 young 
people currently in training 
there is no doubt that young- 
sters recognise fee benefits 
of fee scheme, even if 
Youthaid — for reasons best 
known to themselves — do 
not — Yours, 

George Walden. 

House of Commons. 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: It 
was one of those hazy, life- 
less days when the high fells 
might have been no more 
than palely-painted scenery 
in vague, washed-out colours 
Iflce a Chinese: picture with- 
out sculpturing or depth. 
There were no features, no 
crags, screes or fellsides. just 
fee familiar shapes, with tee 
nearer ranges like Causey 
Pike and Maiden Moor 
an indeterminate grey, 
Grasmoor and . ‘ the 
Buttennere fells with a . bit 
of blue in them and PHIar 
and fee Gables an entirely 
light blue wash. .Walking the 
Robmson-Hindscarth —'Dale 


‘ Head round seemed, for a 
change, curiously unreward- 
ing — no sunshine, no wind, 
no shadows, almost a walk 
through flat, cardboard seen- 
‘ cry. No cloud or mist but 
nothing to see except wfeU- 
rememhered outlines. Back 
down «n lovely Newlands and 
closer to fee scenery there 
seemed more to admire — 
tee tiny reservoir In Little 
Dale, caught below dark 


of ooppen silver and even a 
tittle gold. It is difficult to 
believe that this most peace- 
ful dale, still completely un- 


spoiled by the scars of tour- 
ism, was cnee one of the 
most . industrialised parts of 
the north of England, loud 
vrith the clamour of a dozen 
rich and active mines. Today, 
the mines.- long-sin ce g ro wn 


crags, that always looks the 
perfect mountain pool, and 
tjbe green, zigzag tracks 
among - the.- . long-disused 
mines, where, in fee six- 
teenth century, men toiled in 
their hundreds lor fee riches 


over and part of fee scenery, 
nave to be sought out and 


have to be sought out and 
the only sound in the dale 
fee other day was fee call of 


ym g tracks a cuckoo high in fee crags, 
long-disused the only movement in the 
in the six- landscape a distant, creenne 


landscape a distant, creepng 
tractor in a tilted field. 

A. HARRY GRIFFIN 


The pitfalls in a beef stroganoff theory of the universe 



Geoffrey Taylor 


A NEW range of cook books 
has started to appear, not 
ethnic this time but vegetar- 
ian. They are designed to 
put people off their food. 
They differ from older books 
of the kind in not seeking to 
imitate meat They are there 
to cover the gastronomic 
flank of the animal rights 
movement 

To read these books is to 
remember that the old regime 


has been good while it 
lasted. The korznah kambing 
from North Sumatra, the 
Kurdish mountain delicacy .of 
yoghourt and. lamb aroma-' 


Used with fenugreek: no dish 
from a distant culture is 
any longer strange to the 
national palate. But the 
trend Is changing; as trends 
do. and we are entering 
harsher culinary times. 

In so far as they are cook 
books at all and not manuals 
of ethical instruction tbose 
of the new variety follow a 
regular pattern. They begin 
by evoking fee charnel-house 
wife its entrails, blood, and 
mangled remains. They pro- 
ceed through a list of hor- 
mones, and antibiotics which 
make their way into the 
escalopes. 

Then, having launched this 
twin-track assault on the 
reader through emotion and 
fear, they call attention to 
tee versatile aduki bean, the 
green lentil, and the fennel 
bulb. Add a few herbs, a 
very large quantity of mush- 
rooms, and a topping of ra- 
dette cheese. There Is not 
only one’s sapper but. give 
or take a cashew nut, the 
menu for tee rest of one's 
life. 

Other species of «nfan»i 
can now be allowed to live 
their lives as God or nature 
intended and everyone will 
feel healthier and more ethi- 
cal as a result. Less 


cholesterol, no cruelty, and. 
everyone up to and including 
the. mice , in the pantry -doing 
Ids or her own thing. 

What must first be said 
about fee new wave of vege- 
tarianism is that it confronts 
animal rights head on. H unt 
saboteurs and anti-viviseo- 
tionists confront them only 
obliquely. For if ' animal s ar e 
abused then the biggest 
abuse in not in chasing them 
or painting them with trial 
cosmetics. It in is sitting 
down to eat t he 711 - 

The difficulty is to know 
•whether this outpouring of 
concern for animals is some- 
■ HHing to be tnlran notice Of 
or simply the masochistic 
Sailings of a few over- 
wrought consciences. _ Is it 
not enough to be anty-racist, 
anti-sexist, and anti-ageist? 
Apparently not. The new vice 
of speci eii&in has - been ex- 
posed. We exploit the fellow- 
inhabitants of tee planet. 
Boeuf stroganoff is not sim- 
ply a toothsome repast. It Is 
a crime against the bioshere. 

In strict; theory, to which 
few apparently conform, 
cheese and «wlk are not ac- 
ceptable in this dispensation. 
Milk requires a cow to calve, 
and fee offspring, if male, 
will be sent away and 


ground into* a hamburger. 
Cheese needs rennet to set 
it, and teat comes frnm'tee 
organs of a beast There -is 
no resting place in logic be- 
tween carnivernusnesG and 
total abstention. Dil emm a s 
begin to appear, and indeed 
they crane as a comfort 
Where, there are dil emmas 
we are at* least on fa m il i ar 
ground. . 

Some inteHectual heavy- 
weights have lately. beeiL_ en- 
tering tee lists. They do not 
necessarily answer tee .first 
question, which is whether 
we don’t have enough moral 
problems to be going on 
without bringing in another. 
For if tee contributors to 
the recent In Defence erf An- 
imals (Blackwood. £445) are 
only, nearly right this is - a 
problem on the scale of slav- 
ery. “ The central, official 
intellectual tradition of our 
culture,” writes Mary 
Midgley in by far. tee., least 
pedagogic of tee contribu- 
tions, "never expected to be 
forced to redefine its exude, 
extreme, unshaded dichotomy 
between , man and beast.” In- 
deed no, and maybe; it is not 
yet ready to start. ' 

Most people would assume 
animals should be 
treated, kindly ’but that is a 


sentiment to invite * bodily 
harm from an' animal hbera- 
tionist. It is presumptuous, 
in ins view, to take decisions 
about them at aH. Again, 


most ’ people . would say if 
they thought about the 'mat- 
ter (and conspicuously they 


don't) that it is wrong to 
fell tee Amazonian jungles 




Oil 



simply to ranch more cattle, 
which then turn up packaged 
and sanitised in -the junk 
food market But if stripping 
tee jungle is tee most effi- 
cient way to produce- more 
meat, and we all eat meat 
teen can we complain ? 

Two worries linger if one 
ploughs dutifully through the 
animal rights literature. . One 
is that moralists have seized 
on meat eating natch as- tee 
National Coal Board -seized 
on tee Vale of Belvoir : it is 
a whole new seam of moral 
turpitude waiting to be 
ufined. If we aH ate only 
vegetables and stopped feed- 
ing barley to beef there 
would, according to a con- 
tributor to tee animal rights 
book, be enough grain to 
feed'every belly in Africa. A 
highly suspect statistic, just 
as tee future of mankind 
would be highly suspect if 
wolves, snakes, .and mosqui- 
toes were allowed to have 


their ecological way. 

The second worry is per- 
haps not a worry at all so 
nrudi as an overdue 
acknowledgment of where 
one small truth ■ lies. Assum- 
ing; toe arguments for anima l 
rights stand up teen they 
1? «rfairly recent expo- 
stion. (Verse 26 of Genesis 4 
gave Western man dominion ™ 
ov «‘ beasti) Even if a 
majority came to agree with' 
fee hberationists, what plat- 
form would that give us to 

failings of past generations 
SLt societies today? 

of us are budding 
to the 

oF one seneration 

Sihe oSt reMi,ed ” i3d0n ‘ 

It will be pleasant, of 
** Politicians uttering 
todtyAre 
{fif* frtore generS- 

equals of tee 
MJSsisappi slave-owners. But 

* 



•if have SSSk. 

In tee meantime it is sad 

*mV*J&^* ***** 

rf?;. n-f ,n * Vein 
s« Perhaps that 

is vteat comes of pot eating 
meat for a couple of monte? 
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arly, and supremely InteQeo- 
tual politician has .managed 
tir combine ; these qualities 
with an amarine taleirt -for- 
populism, not to say 
demagogy. 

For the extraordinary 
thing about Mr Powell's 
™sny political campaigns, 
fifi™ as a Toxy and as an 
Wster Unionist, is not that 
they have largely failed to 
produce the practical results 
he presumably intended: It is 
that they have provided him 
y 1 ™.. a? enthusiastic, even 
f^frhcal, following among 
the tend of people who prob- 
ably cannot understand three* 
quarters of what he says — 
and would not agree' with 
much of it H they did. 

In spite of this -following, 
however, Mr Powell’s career 
has mostly been marked by 
failure. To be sure, he 
claims that his defection 
from the Conservative Party 
and his subsequent advice to 
the electors to Tote Labour 
in February. 1074, was the 
crucial factor .in bringing 
down Ted Heath and putting 
Harold Wilson back into 
Downing Street Bid the 
move which was intended to 
get Britain out-, of the Com- 
mon Market, did not achieve 
that ultimate objective. 

Now Mr Powell smoulders 
on the third Opposition 
bench below the gangway, a 


towering volcano among the 
political anthills of the Offi- 
cial Unionist Party. . Though 
- his -tongue Is- as- eloquent as 
ever, his oratory no longer 
empties the tea rooms or 
dlls the' deserted benches. 
H is -solitary constitutional 
achievement is the sheer 
number of his fellow Ulster 
MPs Who now sit at West- 
minster — the electoral quid 
pro quo which he extracted 
from Mr Michael Foot in 
return for delivering Union- 
ist support for the Callaghan 

government. 

; • But Mar Powell who win 
he 73 next month, has not 
fuelled his remarkable politi- 
cal passions by biooding on 
past failures. And all of a 
sudden it looks as if he may 
be about to crown his career 
with two political successes 
in widely different fields. . 

The ' first — and also- the 
less momentous— of these- in- 
volves his private member’s 
hill to outlaw medical experi- 
ments on test-tube human 
foetuses. Thanks to some 
highly imaginative tactical 
planning, it now looks as if 
a bill, which seemed only 
last week to be doomed to 
oblivion for lack of par- 
liamentary time, may get its 
dunce to reach the statute 
book. 

The ploy, which involves a 
unique procedural move to 


Ian Aitkeii 


secure a direct Commons ma- 
jority for returning the .bill 
to the floor of the House, 
officially stands in the name 
of an obscure Tory back- 
bencher. But everyone knows 
it is the work of Mr Powell, 
even if it. bears-, the formal 
signature of Mr Andrew 
Bowden, Brighton 

Kemptown’s .anti-abortion 
campaigner. 

There- is no doubt that a 
substantial majority of MPs 
voted for Mr Powell's bill 
before it was talked out, and 
the odds, thexribre, are that 
he will secure a majority for 
bringing it back when Mr 
Bowden's motion is debated 
on a free vote next Friday 
week. The fate of the bill 
will then become a simple 
test of physical stamina be- 
tween its supporters and its 
opponents, as MPs filibuster 
through scores of amend- 
ments during an entire week- 
end, night and day. 

That in itself would be un- 
precedented^ But the situa- 
tion created by Mr Powell 
could overturn the entire 


system governing private 
members’ business in the 
Commons. If the Bowden/ 
poweil motion Is carried, it 
will shatter long established 
Parliamentary rules— rifles 
under which the order of 
precedence for MPs* bills is 
immutably established by a 
kind of Pari lam enteary bingo 
game known politely as a 
ballot Order wil be replaced 
by cfaaos. 

But the true irony of aH 
this uproar is the undeniable 
fact that, if Mr Powell wins, 
he will have done so largely 
on the votes (not to 
mention the propagandist 
support) of the Homan Cath- 


olic Church. And that, you 
will admit, is a pretty clever 
trick . for so- eloquent an 
enemy of the Papists. It 
might even win him a few 
badly-needed Catholic votes 
in marginal South Down. 

Such a victory, however, 
would represent a rather 
minor triumph for a politi- 
cian of Mr Powell's 
pretensions. He has not spent 
40 years in active political 
life for a footnote in the 
history books, even if it also 
rates a page or two in Er- 
skin e-May, the standard work 
on Parijamentary procedure. 

He may have failed to 
retain India as the jewel in 
the Imperial crown, failed to 
keep the blacks out of Brit- 
ain, and failed to keep Brit- 
ain out of Europe. But Mr 
Powell retains one final am- 
bition — to keep Ulster out of 
the Irish Republic. 

Although his departure to 
Northern Ireland after bis 
withdrawal from the Conser- 
vative Party was ample po- 
litical expediency (he needed 
a seat, after all), las deter- 
mination to maintain the 
union of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is neverthe- 
less aft of a piece with his 
basic nationalistic beliefs- 
And it is these beliefs which 
are the foundation of his 
popular following. 

Mr Powell is well aware — 
more aware, perbaps, than 


any other backbench, MP — ’ 
1 h at the current discussions 
between the Thatcher •Gov- 
ernment and Dublin repre- 
sent tiie first serious Anglo- 
Irish bid to end the status 
quo since partition nearly 
70 years ago. If the talks are 
not aimed at an immediate 
move towards a united Ire- 
land, be knows they are de- 
signed to bring about a radi- 
cal change in the union, at 
least as he and a million 
Ulstermen understand it 

He appreciates that Mrs 
Thatcher— a fundamentalist 
politician with economic 
views very similar to bis 
ownr-is the first British 
prime minister since Uoyd 
George with the ruthlessness 
needed to dump the union- 
ists and cut through the lab- 
yrinth of Irish politics. And 
be also knows that Dr Fitz- 
Gerald is the first Taoiseach 
since independence with the 
breadth of vision to abandon 
myth and go for reality. 

Mr Powell knows that this 
is a potent combination of 
forces, and if it is allowed to 
go ahead unhindered, it has a 
real chance of producing a 
formula which wiH rob the 
Unionists of their dominant 
influence in the Six Coun- 
ties. And that is why be sees 
his final challenge as the 
frustration of that aim. 

The deal being discussed 
between Mrs Thatcher and 


Dr FitzGerald involves a 
massive degree of so-called 
- crossfcorder cooperation.’* 
aH of it anathema to Mr 
Powell. It probably includes 
a special court consisting of 
two United Kingdom judges 
and one Irish judge, to deal 
with IRA terrorism. It could 
also lead to the release of 
many hundreds of young 
tr.a prisoners on both rides 
of the border, In a hid to 
undermine the basis of 
terrorism. . , 

But there is alreaftr talk 
of an approaching breakdown 
in these talks— one winch 
would certainly be fatal to 
the survival of Mr FitzGerald 
as tfie head of the Fianna 
Gael coalition, even if it 
would not threaten . Mrs 
Thatcher. Afcy imaginable 
successor to Dr , FitzGerald 
would inevitably have to pull 
out of the search for a 
realistic deal and return to 
the traditional but unattain- 
able demand for a united 
Ireland. 

Hie suspicion is that Mr 
Powell will turn out to have 
had a major share in the 
event should the breakdown 
occur. More worrying Is the 
belief in some circles that 
his ally in seeking to scup- 
per the talks is a senior min- 
ister close to Mrs Thatcher 
herself. Who else but Mr Ian 
Gow. described as Minister 
of Housing. 
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THESE ABE: ithe- thoughts 
and fears of a perfectly ordi- 
nary housewife who finds 
herseH with her husband on 
his way to war. They are not 
eloquently written, and even 
now, after I have read and 
heard al the acccuxrts, they 
are still rather blurred. But 
that’s how it all happened. 
Confusion was with me con- 
stantly. It was the most hor- 
rific tune of my life. 

The telephone rang at 8.30 
am on Saturday April 17, 
1982. We had only returned 
c from a week’s holiday the 
? evening before. 44 Hello," I 
said bright and breezily, but 
the tone of voice of Jim, 
second engineer of the Nor- 
land, soon disposed of that 
• mood. 44 Just get Bert," he 
said. v Pat. everything will 
be aU right" - ■ 

We had been expecting the 
call all the time we had 
been away. Bert had listened 
to every broadcast ringing 
home to see if there were 
any messages. He had known 
of course that the Norland 
would be requisitioned. We 
bad been on it during that 
weekend when the news of 
the formation of the Task 
Force had been announced. 
The talk then to the offi- 
cers mess was about how 
soon the Norland would he 
* called if things went wrong 
down there. I didnl think 
for a moment that we would 
become involved at all. 

Bert has been the electri- 
cian, on the Norland since 
she was brought Into service 
in 1974. He had spent quite 
a few months working on 
the .electrical drawings in 
Bremerhaven before bringing 
her to .Hiril to take on her 
first fare-paying pMmeH* 

aisyysflg 

gone with her, even given 
toe choice. He rang me at 
lunch time. “Better pack me 
a bag, Trish." I tried to ast 
him what was happening, but 
could not say. 

We have thitedffld'gjj 
home. Duncan axedlS- Fiona 
11, tod Jamie almost 9 . our 

SSaftheyh^thenews. 
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Three years ago Bert Slater, right, 
was electrician on theNorth Sea 
ferry Norland. Then the ship was 
sent to theFalklands. His wife Patricia, 
below, recalls the most horrific weeks 
of heir life 


Target ship, 
so big, so black 
oh, so vulnerable 
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Patricia Slater with Fiona and Jamie 
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day-makers to and^ iw wrry 

Continent. of war. 

soldiers “e rein- 

Her decks had w _ p. 
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and saw aU the changes. It 
did not seem toe same ship 
but the change to the crew 
shook me more. Were these 
the same jolly bunch of men 
that I h 31 * known for years? 
They seemed - to ■ think that; 
they were only .gome to go 
as far as AseenaonJ &hmd, 
but if this was so why had 

& 36 SS £ Si- 
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kept saying: that I ptomfae 
S be back in * tow 
Peeks’ time,’’ be said. BSs 
eyestold a different : story. . 

took 1 toe 6 Sfed.to 

2d stood watching .them 
walk across the playgroup 
There were tears to^W 
as Fiona and Jame . watted , 
2ns . . and.- into -theu;,.class- 
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' was the day that the Norland 
would sail. 

I managed to get on board 
for a short while, but toon 
we had to leave. The dock- 
side was crowded with 
people cheering and waving 
flags, ft was heartbreaking 
. standing there, watching the 
world's - largest . passenger 
. ferry prepare to- cast- off and 
leave' for- war, : feeling so sad 
and lonely to the midst of 
that large crowd, -and yet so 
proud. As. Bert .waved .from 
:the high deck I thought I 
would never- feel greater 
as then. It.was as noth- 

S mnpared to 'what was to 
w- 

The slhlp now had a couple 
of days to Fortemouth with 
even more work being ..done 
to her; Ve .watched the tele- 
viriiKi hews, - but .the -Norland 
.was only on for s. moment— 
at )tost -we tow it. though. 
All tor Other ships had great 
seiri^iffs^aiid. toXegoston . cov-. 
erage, . hut : hardly a mention 


for the Norland, perhaps be- 
cause of the troops she was 
carrying, 2 Para. Now what 
were thev doing on a mer- 
chant ship? Why were they 
not on a naval ship with sail- 
ors that are trained and have 
the proper equipment -for go- 
ing into war zones ? It was 
all very confusing. 

The day the Sheffield was 
hit was a great shock- My 
God, they really do mean to 
have a war. It was so fright- 
ening listening to toe an- 
nouncement. My heart bled 
for toe Royal Navy wives. 
Dear God, please let this be 
. our first and last ship to be 
hit What torment for t hose 
women down in Portsmouth. 
If only I could say to one of 
fhpm, Vm sorry I felt so 
guilty because I had actually 
thought to myself “Thank 
God it is a Royal Navy ship 
and not mine " when the an- 
nouncement came on televi- 
sion. I tell myself that, it’s a 
thought hundreds of - women 


had. Even other Royal Navy 
wives, with toeir men on 
other ships, had similar 
thoughts. 

The Hull Daily Mail comes 
on the streets early in toe 
afternoon, and the headlines 
were huge “We go in— but 
21 die." No mention of the 
Norland or 2 Para, it just 
said Task Force troops. I got 
the bus to go . home but 
everyone was talking about 
the headlines. “If the Nor- 
land’s there, God help her. 
What a target she’d make 
for the Argies.” I wanted to 
shout at them " shut up you 
idiots, don’t you know Bert’s 
there.” 

Later on that evening, at 
twenty past eight, a news 
flash came on the television. 
Five ships to San Carlos — 
one sank and others hit. 2 
Para were the first to land. I 
think my heart stopped beat- 
ing, I felt so cold. So that 
explained my strange feel- 
ings, for all this must have 
happened early Friday morn- 
ing or perhaps even Thurs- 
day night. E believe Bert’s 
love reached over the 8,000 
miles. 

Later we heard on toe 
television and radio that 2 
Para were ashore - and that 
tiie Norland was in there 
amidst it aU. You could hear 
the planes and bombs ex- 
ploding and even gunfire. 
Common sense told you that 
toe Norland would be an 
easy target She's so high in 
the water and has no defen- 
sive armament like the Royal 
Navy ships. We had the tele- 
virion on until close down, 
then tiie radio on, to make 
sure we did not miss any- 
thing. We had two radios on 
different -stations. We even 
rang Duncan and asked him 
to listen to the other stations 
and keep us informed. We 
just dare not miss one iota 
of news. 

Even with all the numbers 
the Ministry of Defence had 
given out, there was still no 
news, I kept thinking what 
someone had told me earlier 
in the evening: No news is 
good news. 

Oh God, how can this be 
happening? It must be a 
nightmare; Please let me 
wake up. Surely with all this 
love and all these prayers 
Bert will be all right, safe 
from the endless stream of 
Argentine planes. Are the is- 
lands worth all this ? I per- 
sonally would say. “No, it’s 
not worth one life, be it ours 
or theirs," but reality tells 
you we must defend British 
soil. I know how I feel with 
my husband suddenly in a 
war, but how is it for the 
Navy wives? Are they able 
to cope with all tote? Had 
they expected it to go this 
far? I had thought it could 
get rough when toe Norland 
left Hub, but certainly not 
as bad as this. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone, even the politi- 
cians, thought it would ever 
reach this Stage. 

We managed to get hold 
of a super chappie down in 
Portsmouth, and even though 
It must have been hectic 
down there he still took time 
to give you what comfort he 
could over the telephone. He 


said toe Norland was safe 
and no one was hurt on 
board. 

I bet no one connected 
with the Task Force slept 
that night In the morning 
Portsmonth told us that the 
Norland was back with the 
main Task Force in relative 
safety, so the torment was 
eased a tittle. If only it was 
so for the rest of toe Task 
Force wives. Try as I can I 
cannot remember the next 
couple of days. There was 
more news of ships and men 
being lost, and people back 
bere are complaint: ?g about 
the weather. It puzzles me 
how things seem so normal 
to some people. 

Then 2 Para took Goose 
Green and we felt so proud 
since the Norland had taken 
them in. Perhaps now that 
things are going our way the 
rest of the Argentine forces 
will give up. 

After the news of the 
Sheffield being sunk, the 
children left out praying for 
the Argentine soldiers. Per- 
haps I did wrong, but I 
didn't point out to them that 
they should include them. 

Margaret Thatcher, in all 
her wisdom, gave a speech. 
“The older generation " she 
said, “and generations before 
them, have made sacrifices 
so that we could be free. 
Today it falls on us to bear 
the same responsibility. We 
know the reality of war, we 
know its hazards and its dan- 
gers,” and so on. I am not 
one for swearing, but to hell 
with that idea. I am not pre- 
pared to make my husband a 
sacrifice and neither is any 
other wife. I think this war 
will be a monument to the 
stupidity of ' an Argentine 
general and an English 
prime minister who could 
not face the fact that saving 
lives should come before sav- 
ing face In the political 
world. Why do politicians 
and suchlike hold lives so 
cheaply? 


About three weeks after 
May 21. we saw ■ the first 
filmed reports of. the San 
Carlos landings. And there 
she was. the Norland, smack 
in the middle of it all, look- 
ing so big, so black and oh 
SO vulnerable. What a target 
she made in the bright sun- 
shine, she rides so high in 
the water- One consolation 
was that she was compara- 
tively safe from torpedoes. It 
was the rockets that fright- 
ened us, especially the 
Exocet The Argentine 
Pucaras were screaming 
across toe skyline dropping 
their lethal bombs and firing 
their rockets. Anything like 
that is horrific, but it was 
more so because one of their 
targets was the Norland, and 
Bert was on board. 

How did we ever get this 
far into a war. It had been 
bad enough when we heard, 
the -radio accounts back in 
May, but to actually see it, 
was a different story en- 
tirely, especially in your own 
living room. My God, that 


The Norland in the thick of the Falkland* fighting 


compassion they had as they 
strived to keep the badly in- 
jured alive and ease their 
pain as best they could. 


was dreadful. A school 
teacher friend said it was 
better not to watch television 
at all. He knew it was hard 
not to torn the set on, but it 
was better for the wives and 
others involved not to see 
what was happening to their 
loved ones. I tried it but I 
think it was much worse. 
When the Antelope was hit 
and still managed to stay 
afloat with the unexploded 
bombs on her, it seemed like 
a miracle, but then, as every- 
one feared, the tough tittle 
ship blew up and she was 
gone. 


All the survivors* were 
transported onto the Norland 
and in our ignorance I 
thought she might just bring 
them back home but no. they 
were transferred onto a 
proper hospital ship, but not 
before they had been 
reclothed. They only had the 
clothes they were wearing 
-when they evacuated the 
ship so all those extra 
clothes I had packed for 
Bert had come in very useful 
after all. 

In June, the Norland took 
on a new role. She became a 
prisoner-of-war ship, taking 
Argentine prisoners from 
Goose Green. What will the 
Ministry of Defence use our 
beautiful ship for next ? 
From a North Sea ferry they 
had turned her into a troop 
ship, a battle ship, and even 
a landing craft. Now she was 
a prisoner-of-war ship, and 
surely, with POW painted all 
over her, she would be much 
safer. When we saw the 
films on television of her in 
Montevideo she was beautiful 
to see, not quite so spick 
and span as she usually is, 
but she certainly looked 
good. I videod all the news 
items and played them over 
■and over again. 

The disaster at Fitzroy was 
appalling. An awful lot of 
men died or were injured 
and the War Office did not 
help matters by keeping the 
actual numbers and details 
from us. I had been told 
that the Norland was not in- 
volved, but even so the 
doubts were still there. The 
poor wives with men on the 
Sir Galahad and Sir Tristran, 
the horror and torment they 
must be going through. How 
will they ever tell their chil- 
dren that daddy is not com- 
ing home, he died in the 
Falklands ? Up to a few 
weeks ago most children did 
not know where the Falk- 
lands were. Fiona and Jamie 
most certainly had no idea. 
Come to think of it many 
grown ups did not know 
either. 

The scenes on television 
were barrowing. Although so 
horrific it made one think 
they are lucky, at least they 
are alive. But my God the 
pain they must be in. The 
medics who worked on them 
as they came ashore did not 
seem toe same men who had 
done toe fighting and then 
marched across toe island. 
You- could almost feel the 


I did not actually hear the 
first announcement that the 
Argentines had surrendered 
in Port Stanley. When they 
told me it just would not 
sink in at aH. I kept saying 
does peace on toe Falklands 
mean peace at sea as well. 
Everyone was saying it must 
do, but I was not too sure at 
all. It must have been a won- 
d erf ul feeling for the women 
with their menfolk on the 
island. I was happy for them, 
but I still kept asking, 
(" What about the ships ? ")< 

We were informed that the 
Norland was to he used to 
transport prisoners. With 
great dread we learned that 
they were not to be taken to 
neutral Montevideo but into 
the Argentine itself, to 
Puerto Madryn. I found it on 
the map, and even though it 
was not too far from the 
Falklands, I did not feel 
easy at all. What it the Ar- 
gentines were to stop her 
leaving port ? 

We began to hear strong 
rumours that the Norland 
was heading for Ascension 
Island. Now 2 and 3 Para 
were her passengers, and 
they were heading for home. 
That was definite. 

We started to get the 
house ready, and everyone 
began making plans for a 
welcome home parts - . There 
were lots of flags waved as 
we drove over the Humber 
Bridge. They had put a St 
Andrew's saltire on the bus 
and one or two Union flags, 
so or course everyone knew 
where we were going. 


The crowds were cheering 
and the atmosphere was elec- 
tric. Suddenly I felt very 
strange. I looked around ana 
it was deathly quiet. I could 
see everyone was cheering, 
but I could not hear a thing. 
Only my heart was beating 
very loud. It became mist)’ 
very quickly and I felt that 
strange feeling I bad back in 
May when they had gone 
into San Carlos. I am afraid 
I just fainted. 

Everyone was crying, not a 
dry eye among us. It was a 
magical evening. Bert kept 
saying, “I didn’t expect all 
this, oh it's wonderful." 
When we arrived down the 
avenue it was dark, but still 
most of the neighbours were 
outside waiting for us, and 
cheered as Bert got out of the 
bus. The house looked fan- 
tastic, all the flags were 
blowing in the wind. Bert 
was thrilled with it aU. 
“Fancy doing all this just 
for. me. I was only doing my 
job." 

I hope and pray that the 
Falkland Islands wQl remain 
British even though they are 
so far away. The motto of 
the islands is “Deserve the 
Right " and, to my mind, 
the men who died there de- 
serve the right to keep what 
they fought and died for. 
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Strict regulations determine the use of foreign material on ITV. Christopher Rowley argues the case 



calls in the balance of broadcasting trade 'File 

the existing broadcasters and * 


JON DAVIS'S article abont 
foreign material on ITV 
(Media Page, May 13) pre- 
sents an inaccurate picture 
and largely ignores discus- 
sion of important issues. It is 
well worth debating the type 
and amount of overseas 
material on television, and 
particularly so at a time 
when Direct Broadcasting by 
satellite and cable — prob- 
ably greatly aided by Satel- 
lite Master Antennae TV 
(SMATV) — will compete 
strongly with the IBA and 
BBC services. Their arrival 
will mean that all aspects of 
the existing television output 
— including the amount and 
type of overseas material — 
will need re-examination. But 
the discussion needs to be 
both informed and practical. 

The IBA’s quota regula- 
tions are not being broken 
and there is no secret about 
the way they operate. The 
regulations result in more 
home-produced programmes 
on our screens than in almost 
any other country in the 
world. Whilst the United 
States and the USSR, for 
example, may have more 
home-produced material. 


most people would not wish 
us to follow their types of 
television service. 

If oux regulations are com- 
plicated it is because we are 
taking into account the 
quality of programmes — not 
easily dealt with by simplis- 
tic rules. 

The regulations are set by 
the IBA for both ITV and 
Channel A (They are not, as 
Mr- Davis suggests, worked 
out by the Programme Policy 
Committee) The limits are 
not exceeded and the IBA 
has never said that the quota 
includes all overseas 
material. Quota has always 
been designed to cover main- 
stream imported material; 
the more unusual overseas 
material is excluded. 

The list of quota exemp- 
tions given in the article is 
accurate (not least because 
the IBA readily provided it 
and other information to Mr 
Davis), but the amount of 
quota exempt foreign 
material on ITV has always 
been, and continues to be, 
small The facts for April 
1984-March 1985 are that of 
all ITV’s transmissions, 13 
per cent was quota material 


Quota exempt material com- 
prised one per cent for EEC 
material, one and a half per 
cent for extra Commonwealth 
material not included in quo- 
ta; and a further three and 
three-quarter per cent from 
all other countries in the 
world. 


among other things, the wish 
of the trades unions to see 


maximum employment oppor- 
tunities for their members. 


Mr Davis mentions Com- 
monwealth mateziaL Until 
1978 all Commonwealth pro- 


grammes were exempted 
from quota. In 1978 the IBA 
decided that Commonwealth 
material should be included 
within the quota. This deci- 
sion was reviewed and in 
1983 it was decided to allow 
up to one and a half per cent 
of transmission time to be ex- 
empt for Commonwealth 
ma t e ri al We made the latest 
changes partly because of 
representations from Com- 
monwealth governments and 
broadcasters wbo pointed ont 
that they showed a great deal 
of ITV material ana felt that 
they deserved something in 
return. The IBA’s subsequent 
research shows that a great 
deal of the Commonwealth 
material is particularly popu- 
lar in rating and appreciation 
terms. 

Mr Davis is dismissive of 
Sesame Street The IBA has 
always allowed this to be 
quota exempt because it is an 
outstandingly good pro- 


The IBA has never counted 
advertisements or promo- 
tions which are made in the 
tJK in . our overseas regula- 
tions: consequently the actu- 
- al duration of overseas 
material is used in the quota 
calculations. 

These facts are not hidden. 
The IBA's regulations are 
given out to all interested 
parties both within and out- 
side the Independent Televis- 


ion system, including the 
broadcasting trade unions 


broadcasting trade unions 
who want less quota, and dis- 
tributors and producers from 
abroad who want more. They 
have been given to the press 
and anyone else who needs 
them. The IBA has regular 
discussions with the broad- 
casting anions and gives 
them fully detailed figures 
when they ask for them. The 
regulations certainly reflect. 


gramme of its type and foils 
within the “education” categ- 
ory of quota exempt materia L 
Mr Davis was completely 
wrong in saying that Thames 
were “systematically infrin- 
ging” the IBA quota regula- 
tions. Neither Thames — nor 
incidentally the other 
London company, LWT — 
were over their quota allow- 
ance. Nor were they or any 
other company over their 
peaktime quota — ' another 
detailed safeguard upon the. 
amounts of imported material 
not mentioned by Mr Davis. 
We do not understand Mr 
Davis’s calculations about 
Thames. He seems, to have 
muddled various statistics 
that he was given:' At one 
point he says that Thames 
transmitted either 17.8 per 
cent or 191! per cent of quota 
even if various quota exempt 
material was excluded. 
Neither are true. In the 
period under discussion 
T ham w t ransmi tted 139 per 
cent quota material; quota 
exempt overseas material 
formed 7.1 per cent of 
Thames’s output. These 
figures are not unusual and 
they are certainly within the 


quota regulations. Had Mr 
Davis checked these facts 
with us instead of selectively 
(or mistakenly) presenting his 
figures, his case would nave 
been less .suspect.' 

The IBA wants- to see a 
variety of overseas -material 
on ITV and Channel 4. Main- ■ 
stream American material is 
useful not least because 
viewers like it, as well as 
because it is less expensive 
th»n making . all one's own 
similar mateziaL 

If the quota on imported 
material was cut from the 
present 14 per cent to, say, 10 
per cent — something that is 
always possible to suggest — 
the implications have to be 
honestly faced. An extra 4-5 
hours of British material 
would have to be produced 
each week but it would be on 
very small budgets. The 'A* 


the existing broadcasters ana 
there could well be implica- 
tions for the quota 

re ?bfflBA S does not automati- 
cally think that the present 
position about the imported 
material on ITV and Channel 
4 is correct and unch a nging . 
We constantly review the sit- 
uation and try by a variety of 
types of audience research to 
assess how the public .feels,. 
At present, both ratings and 


appreciation research, as 
well as other more general, 
research, -show that there 
does not seem to be public 
disquiet about either Ameri- 
can or other program mes 
from overseas on either ITV 
or Channel 4. 

The IBA is accused by Mr 
Davis of inactivity and 
acceptance of the ITV corn- 


acceptance of the 


Team, for example, would be 
replaced by a folk show, not 
by Minder. This change could 
not help the overall balance 
on. ITV. 

The forthcoming arrival of 
cable and satellite broadcast- 


panies* commercial Interests, 
it is’ accused by the com- 
panies, however, of being in- 
terventionist and unyielding 
in its approach to their 
scheduling of overseas 
material. The IBA’s concern 
is to see a balanced schedule 
in which imported pro- 
grammes have a legitimate 
rat limited place. 


ing will undoubtedly present 
challenges and problems for 
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Something for everyone; Driller KUler, Itft, 
andTheEoil Thai Men Do, right 


Which way video? Adam Sweeting 
reports on how the industry is fighting 
to improve its tarnished image 
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NOBODY invited the video 
industry to become involved 
in British Film Year, to the 
annoyance of some of its 


annoyance or some of its 
members who point out that 


four and a half million tapes 
are rented each week in 
Britain and 60,000 cassettes 
sold. With 34 per cent of 
British households now be- 
lieved to have a video recor- 
der. it seems that films in 
Britain are viewed, more 
often than not, on the small 
screen. 

But while the British film 
industry combats problems of 

f ioor service to customers, 
ack of investment and inade- 
quate distribution, the video 
trade faces its own bug- 
bears — the worst of which is 
its image. In its more rabid 
moments. Fleet Street has 
tried to persuade us that kids 
spend most of their time 
watching Driller Killer on 
video, while rapists and 


murderers are fuelled exclu- 
sively by video pom. 

Often singled out in the 
trade is the so-called “back 
street’’ video shop, the kind 
of place which might have 
been opened with somebody’s 
redundancy money in tbe 
hope of cashing in on the 
yearned-for video boom. 
Piracy of cassettes has flour- 
ished among such outlets, 
who lack the capital to afford 
stocks of the oificial prod- 
ucts, though increased penal- 
ties and tougher enforcement 
have reduced the quality of 


the home are used exclusive- 
ly for time-shifting of broad- 
cast programmes. It appears 


for £50. Distributors CIC 


made a lone attempt to lower 

S lices by selling their block- 
uster titles to dealers at' 


that many upright people 
simply won’t set foot inside a 
video dealer’s shop. Another 
factor is that the video Re- 
cordings Act is still awaiting 
Parliamentary clarification, a 
situation which generates un- 
certainty — hardly encourag- 
ing for an industry still find- 


ing its feet 

The big distributors of 
films on cassette are having 
to grin and bear it Contrary 
to popular belief, retailing 
movies on video has proved 
to be a licence to print 
money. Movies, it is generally 
agreed, are predominantly a 
rental commodity — rental 
account for 95 per cent of 
turnover. 

The passer-by might ob- 
serve that it’s no wonder few 


pirate tapes on the market 
from 60 per cent of the total a 
year ago to a still-hefty 20 per 
cent. 

If. as Video Week’s editor 
David Dalton says, the public 
frequently view the video- 
dealer as “one down the line 
from a sex shop,” this is un- 
doubtedly one reason why 60 
per cent of video recorders in 


buster titles to dealers at' 
£13.50 instead of the industry 
norm of around £35 (though 
CIC have subsequently raised 
prices to £17.50). With retail 
prices thus down to around 
£20, CIC shifted an unprece- 
dented 100,000 copies of 
Raiders Of The Lost Ark, 
remarkable considering 
20,000-30.000 copies sold is 
regarded as a success story. 
CIC also did well with such 
titles as Terms Of Endear- 


ly-shared view that films are 
not “repeatable” enough by 
their nature to encourage 
anybody but diehard film 
h nffe and video libraries to 
buy them at any price. 


Pop music on video, once 
extolled as the New Age of 
mass entertainment, has 


proved healthy if unspectacu- 
lar. With an average retail 
price of around £20, music 
cassettes have proved more 
popular than many expected 
with a yo ung audience, 
though video EPs with four or 
five tracks, and retailing — 
with hi-fi sound — at about 
£12 might eventually form the 
bulk of the market • 

While Norman Abbott of 
the British Videogram Asso- 
ciation is one of many who 
sees 1985 as a year of ration- 
alisation in which sleazy and 
inefficient video dealers go 
to the wall, with individual 
specialist shops or small 


meat, Flashdance and Trad- 
ing Places at the lower price. 
In spite of this, other dis- 


tributors have tended, to try 
to push prices higher to 
squeeze what profit they can 
out of what they view as a fi- 
nite market “We’re not con- 
vinced there is a sale market 
for films." says Thorn EMTs 
David Finch, voicing a broad- 


people buy cassettes of 
feature films when they retail 


local chains catering shrewd- 
ly to customer requirements 
there seems to be a lack of 
euphoria- behind the counter. 

Mr Russell Cohen Tuns KR 
Video in Rosebery Avenue, 
not for from this newspaper's 
offices. He thinks people are 
bored with watching videos. 
Though the market has lev- 
elled out after a steady de- 
cline over the last year or 18 
months, he sees no sign of 
improvement 

“l don't think the video 
industry as a whole is especi- 
ally healthy,” says Grant En- 
dersby of Laser Video in 
Rosslyn Hill, London’s long- 
est-surviving specialist video 
shop. He’d like to see an end 
to the “waUy element” among 
dealers, ana. would also like, 
customers to appreciate that . 
they can’t always hire the 
cassette of their choice on 
the spur of the moment — to 
add a single cassette to his 


3,600-strong library in VHS 
and Beta formats costs him 
£100. Laser is raising its rent- 
al charges to £250 per cas- 
sette for two nights, in line 
with the industry's bid' to pre- 
vent the devaluing of the pre- 
recorded cassette as an en- 
tertainment medium. 

IT Gajry^Sfibefield at Warner 
Home Video insists that the 
video trade is healthy and 
that most dealers are profes- 
sional , Thorn EMTs David 
Finch admits that if his com- 
pany’s only line of business 
was feature films on video, 
they’d be struggling 

Norman Abbott at the BVA 
may have hit the right note 
when he points to a stream- 
lining of the video industry, 
with 1985 a year of consolida- 
tion after a necessary break- 
ing of 1984’s meteoric growth. 
“Trends are sound,” he pro- 
nounces. Coming soon — 
British Video Year? 


Derek Jameson on small-screen journalism 


View, what a scorcher 


ITS STRANGE how news- 
papers get alt the knocks, 
while those of us wbo earn a 
crust in television collect a 
halo with our radio mike the 
second we set off in the crew 
van. This is based on the 
quaint notion thaltelevision is 
in Jiving moving talking col- 
our and the camera surely can- 
not tell a lie. 

Once upon a time, in the days 
before someone discovered 
144-point Bold headlines, 
people similarly believed: “it 
must be true, 1 read it in the 
paper”. That mantle has now 
passed to the television 
screen, which explains why 
many a pop-star or politician 
who refoses to talk to the Daily 
Bugle is never shy about going 
into make-up ready to address 
the world. , , 

Since I have a large boot 
firmly planted in both camps, 
it is time to straighten out a few 


Where pictures are avail- 
able, television will stretch 
them to the utmost to give tbe 
reporter space, but there is a 
limit to how many dull, banal 
images they can put on the 
screen to accommodate the 
words. 

A cameraman told me the 
other day that he had filmed 
Arthur Scargiii something 
like 79 times in the past year 
coming in and out of approxi- 
mately the same building 
with approximately the same 
expression on his race. 

Ditto the other side because 
where goes ITN, there goeth 
the BBC and vice versa. Since 
there are only two competi- 
tors in this game, they dog 
each other’s footsteps to make 
sure neither party secures an 


advantage. And if they don’t 
get wallpaper, the reporter 


misconceptions about these ri- 
val branches of the media. In 
television, it is the pictures, 
that set the pace. No matter 
how important the story, the 
way in which it is projected 
will depend on what footage is 
available. The more pictures, 
the greater the opportunity for 
the reporter to say his piece as 
a voice over all those loving 
movingunages. 

That is why we know a great 
deal more about the situation 
in southern Lebanon than we 
do about how one in seven of 
the adult jpopulation in many 
carts of Britain cope with a 
world without work: Bombs,' 
debris, tanks, refugees, war- 


get wallpaper, - the reporter 
will go naked into the editing 
chamber. 

To take a recent example, 
35 Cambridge football sup- 
porters went down for 28 
years at the Old Bailey last 
week for taking part ixi a 
btitzkreig against Chelsea 
fans in February, 1982. 

All the essential details 
were there in my bulletin, but 
the viewer was left with a list 
of unanswered questions that 
only the next day’s news- 
papers could answer. Was this 
one gang, making a concerted 
attack? What motivated 
“The General,” Leslie 
Muranyi, said to be the ring- 
leader? Why Cambridge, of 
all places? And who ever 
heard of Cambridge United? 


Inside the studios, even 
more difficult rules apply. 
Breakfast television, cnat 
shows and other news-based 
programmes shot as “live” 
material turn presenters into 
instant experts on everything 
from Japanese flower arrang- 
ing to Wham’s latest hit 
. They are Ted a few sparse 
notes from researchers — usu- 
ally lifted from newspapers — 
which they may be lucky 
enough to get on aatocue as a 
rough script. Then it is a quick 
burst of questions and on to tbe 
next 

No wonder so many idols of 
the telly screen keep tripping 
up over daft questions. It isn’t 
their feult The newspaper- 
man will stay with his subject 
for a day, a week, even a month 
if necessary. The television 
interviewer has to think in 
seconds. 

The results can be unfortu- 
nate. 

I remember sitting ip a 
regional television studio 
being asked my views on the 
green pound, a somewhat 
startliiig question since my 
presence had been requested 
as a tabloid newspaper editor. 

Naturally I waffled on about 
formers, subsidies, feather- 
bedding, Europe and all the 
rest of it Like many another, I 
had not the faintest idea what 
we were supposed to be talk- 






She whole brigade scarcely made one effective 
jregiment, according to the numbers of oonthtmtal ! 
atonies ; and yet it was all we could apace. 
As they passed towards fee' front, the Busmans 
Dpened on them frum the guns in the redoubts on I 
She rigid* with voUies of musketry and rifles they 
swept proudly'Jpaat glittering in the morning sun in 
&H the pride and splendour of war. We could 
scarcely believe the evidence of our senses I Surely 
Shat handful of men are not going to ohazgel 
sn army in position? Alas I it was bat too true— 
ftheir desperate valour knew no bounds ; and 


William Howard Russell, war correspondent, and, right, one of his famous despatches from the Crimea . 


Mike McNay on an exhibition that traces the history of a great newspaper 


In the Times honoured fashion 


ing about . 
In foil flit 


SPEAKING of the new 
owner of The Ti mes, one of the 
captions in tbe British Librar- 
y’s bicentenary exhibition of 
the paper notes: “This whirl- 
wind; while clearing debris 
from dusty corridors, could 
not proceed without causing 
great damage. Staff were dis- 
missed, and the first shots 
were heard in a battle which 
was to rage far into Che future. 
Who controlled the contents of 
a newspaper, the Editor or the 
Proprietor? The front line was 
never to be defined”. 

How true; though the occa- 
sion for this caption was Lord 
Northcliffe’s acquisition of 
The Times in 1908. Some things 
don’t change, but in other ways 


letters to the editor if you 


want continuity, you must look 
to the first cuckoo in Printing 
House Square. ■ 

Normal service was first 
intern pted when the Times 
libelled Parnell inadver- 
tently. It published a letter 
that apparently implicated 
Parnell in murder, but which 
was a forgery.- Lesser papers 
than The Times have fallen 
into the same trap since with 
more or less impunity, but 
morale at The Times and its 
reputation with the public suf- 
fered for a generation. 

North dine rescued it from 
Its slough of despond 20 years 
later just as William Haley and 


In foil flight, I was hit by the 
next question: “And what 


least likely to offend Hitler,” 
as one observer remarked in 
1933 in a phrase to be echoed 
later in' Geoffrey Dawson’s 
infamous admission. 

The great years of The 
Times, in its first century 
under John Walter H, Barnes, 
and Delaney, are airestingity 
illustrated by the British 


papers Library: years when the paper 
fallen hired its own sailing packet 


next question: "Ana vu 
d’you think of Page 3 girls?” 
The explanation came in ti 


then Roy Thomson were to 
continuityls'not quite so easy revive the paper after the 
to trace: the- Murdoch /Dong- appeasement years and the 


pictures 

of’em.' 


plenty 


No pictures, you see. So the- 
stotyline suffers. 

So television reporters start 
out on the same basis as their 
newspaper colleagues, but 
will never compete on detail 
and essential background 
unless they are given time and 
space to breathe in the picture 
straitjacket. 


In contrast* newspapers are 
not governed by graphics. 
They have room to ran the 
words around the pictures — 
and indeed can even tell 
stories without pictures. 


The explanation came in the 
pub later. Apparently the con- 
trol box had sent an urgent 
amendment whistling down 
the presenter’s- earpiece: 
“Hang on. that’s the bloody 
editor, not the National Far- 
mers’ Union. Ask him about 
nudes.” 

That’s showbiz, folks. 
-Trouble -is, they call it 
journalism. 


las-Home Times of 3965 has 
precious little to do with the 
Daily Universal Register of 
1785, and neither has much 
connection with the fiercely 


post-war period of narrow 
elitism. Revisionist history 
suggests that appeasement 
was not that bad — Daw son, a 
Times columnist airily, wrote 
recently, “was a leader-writ- 
ing journo.” Maybe; bat the 
evidence is that from the very 
accession to power. of Adolf 
Hitler the leader - writing 
journo was censoring his Ber- 
lin correspondent’s copy to 
avoid anything “that was the 


and trained its own earner 
pigeons to fetch foreign intelli- 
gence, as it was called until 

S uite recently, to Blackfriars. 

usseU’s eye-witness report of 
the charge of the Light 
Brigade, reproduced in fac- 
simile, is at least as affecting 
as Tennyson's stirring verse 
and was a good deal more 
politically effective. 


- schemes, mezzotints of Peter- 
loo and of Gordon in Khar- 
toum, B. R. Hay don’s oil of 
customers in a coffee house 
queuing to read the heavily- 
taxed Times, and despatches 
from such variously celebra- 
. ted correspondents as Henri 
de Blowitz and EA.JI (Kim} 
Philby- 

The British Library does foil 
justice to most of those years, 
but fights a little shy of recent 
history, with its stoppages, its 
editor fired after a year in the 
chair; Its second-Hitler 
debacle, this time over the 
forged diaries, and its descent 
to the street: not to the gutter, 
of course, but out there jos- 
tling ««d elbowing with the 


worst of them, trying to push 
up circulation without distort- 
ing the AB advertising profile, 
trying- to attract young readers 
without losing the golden old- 
ies. . _ 

.This new Times has another 
hyphenated editor but this 
time with a Glasgow hard case 
at his elbow. The months and 
years as it moves into its third 
century should be more than 


independent-nines of Barnes 

and Delaney nor with the ap- 


and Delaney nor with the ap- 
peasement sheet of the 
thirties. 

It is not for nothing that the 
exhibition has as its centre- 
piece a blow-up of The Times 
crossword ana a display of 


The Times pioneered, too, in 
its methods ot production and. 
later, in its .typography. It 
hired Stanley Moris on first as 

consultant designer and then 
to invent a whole new range of 
type; and through aH the vicis- 
situdes of the half century . 
since The Times has -never 
looked less than decent and at 
its best, magnificent \ 

Two hundred years is illus- 
trated with stereoplates, page 


usually fascinating. 

' Sims Of The Times 


Signs Of The Times at the 
British Library until June 30. 




THE BATTLE for- Debenbams , 
department store group hots 
up, aiiri with it the role of the 
media in letting the com- 
batants get at each other: 
Perhaps more to the point, in 
helping them get at the inves- 
tors and other creators of 
sentiment' on whom such cru- 
cial matters as the share price 


has been trying to make sure 
it is seen in the most positive 
light. 


It comes courtesy of the 
image-makers’ trade paper. 
PR Week This regularly runs 
a case study of some particu- 
larly knotty professional 
problem under the frank 
rubric ' Crisis PR. The roost 
recent, just before Burton and 
Sir Terence Conran went 
public with their bid, was of 
De be Ilhams' media defence 
strategy, masterminded by 


the prominent City PR firm 
Charles Barker Lyons, with 
the televised announcement 
of the management’s buy-out 
plan just the tip or a deliber- 
ately high-profile attack 


Two top CBL people and 
eight Deoenhams directors 
were put on to a strategic PR 
committee, which apart from 
the corridors-of-influence 
stuff in the City itself, also 
devised a multi-pronged 
media programme detailed 
by PR Week 


Company directors, includ- 
ing chairman Robert Thorn- 
ton. were made “as available 
as possible for comments and 
interviews, often abandoning 
company business for days at 
a time to deal with the press.” 


. The annual report was 
expanded to include a view of 
foture potential by the firm 
keen not to be seen as just a ’ 
stores group. Charles Barker 
City was involved on the 
advertising side And to cap 
it the buy-out ploy, with its 
£600 millions tag was saved 
-for the cameras. - 


With the Debenhams share 
price by now up from 200p to 
330p in three months, Charles 
Barker Lyons’ Peter Bel- 
chamber was not dissatisfied. 
“So far, there has been no 
bid at all ... It is possible 
there will still be a bid. but it 
is a lot less likely now. ... ” 
Ah well A week's a long 
time in public relations. But 
it is good to know that some- 
one in there is so keen to 
keep the rest of us so well 
informed. 


THE CABLE television indus- 
try’s first offering of national 
audience research data, 
through its joint body JIC- 
CAR, is a step in the right 
direction. 


There are still great gaps in 
the amount of interpretation 
possible — we cannot yet sort 
out how many sample homes 
have just one extra channel 
and bow many the five chan- 
nel package, for Instance. 
And there is a down-market 
thrust initially because so 
many of the first cable homes 
are on upgraded old relay 
systems. 


There is no way of knowing 
how these households used 
television before they had 
the extra cable channels, and 
if the take-up grows as the ca- 
ble operators hope and pray, 
the comparison between 
fiiture surveys and this one 
(taken in the four weeks to 
Easter) will presumably also 
become less valid. 


rat the JICCAR operation, 
with ex-Radio Rentals direc- 
tor Eric Starkey as chairman 
and holder of the ring, and 
Survey Research Associates 
doing the data-gathering. 
seems intent on publishing 
more, detail than some' simi- 
lar bodies. Given the com- 
mercial sensitivities of some 
of the operators involved this 
is particularly welcome. 


It looks as though some in- 
triguing material could 
emerge as the analysis be- 
comes more refined. The dia- 
ries kept by the 10.000-plus 
respondents, for instance, 
monitors use of VCRs as well 
as broadcast and cable chan- 
nels- it confirms 


the relatively low use of pre£ 
recorded videos referred to 


----- - — wo loicmsa 

elsewhere on this page. the 


iT n t. ,TT , T 

between watching a cable 
while recording the 
BBC (say), or watching- the 
live broadcast and taping the 
cable offering, subscribers 
seem, to prefer recording the 
table, in spite of the feet that 
tne movie channels make a 
point out of showing every- 
thing several times anyway. 


But it s early days yet They 
may just be wanting to con- 
vince themselves they are 
ratting value for money like 
the saies-pitch said they 
would. 


Peter Fiddick 
Media Editor 




“The press was frequently- 
briefed, and leading writers. 
were offered exclusive pro- 
files. Journalists were 
reponsed to rapidly, and 
given in as subtle a way as 
possible much more informa- 
tion than they were asking 
for. Whenever possible, slight 
changes were “made to 
Debenhams* policies and 
plans in order to create posi- 
tive news stories.” 
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Honda 


Survival was in - 
danger; but since 1 980 
Seat has come on as 
Spain's expanding car 
maker. Roy Harry 
reports 



The Armada on four wheels 
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at the invitation of the man 
»«“>«£ - or. rather, th™ Sr 

the Volkswagen engineer who 
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wousourg to oversee the 
quality levels 0 f the care 
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Seat was founded in 1950 
£Si? eS ?if asmain "ha^ 

holder today it owns 99 9 

per cent of the capital and 

until 1978 it operated as X 
independent company 

making vehicles under Fiat 
licence. The following year 

Fl8 LI? 0 ^v managerial 
W control which was to lead to 
financial direction as well. 

,«^ hen ’ one in May. 

1980, we were confronted with 
the shattering fact that the 
survival of the company was 
in great danger,” Senor Juan 
Jose Diaz Ruiz, marketing 
director, told me. “Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, thirty 
years of collaboration bad 
come to an end and we really 
faced a black future.** 

Black indeed. The company 
had no technology of its own. 
no product development 
plans of its own, no export 
markets, a strained financial 
structure, overcapacity, and 
too many workers. We could, 

* said Senor Diaz, either close 

* and send 32,000 people home, 
surrender to whatever condi- 
tions were imposed upon us, 
or Tight for survival. 

In fact, it appears that Fiat's 
bombshell — imposed mainly 
for financial reasons — will 
turn out to be a blessing in 
disguise: Seat have gone on 
the offensive in no small way. 

The plans are ambitious, 
but seem to be working. The 
labour force bas been 
reduced by 9,000, produc- 


tivity improved, and an 

rarrih ugx&*s$t 

ine company to achieve foil 
use of its capacity by the end 
of this year. In March. 1983, it 
started developing its own 
dealer network throughout 
Europe: in nine months, 650 
“filers were appointed and 

28.000 cars exported. The fol- 
lowing year the dealership 
was doubled and more than 

80.000 cars sold: 1985 should 
see a further doubling of the 
network and an extension to 
cover as far afield as Iceland 
and Taiwan, Canada and the 
United States. 

British plans are firm: the 
cars headed by the Ibiza will 
be imported by a Lonrho 
subsidiary based at Reading 
with sales due to start in early 
October. About 100 dealers 
have already been appointed 
with more to follow. Some 
stock only Seat while others 
combine, notably with Alfa 
Romeo, Saab, and ColL 

But one of the biggest chal- 
lenges to Seat was that of 
developing its own product . 
range, breaking away .from 
the _ distinctly Fiat-based 
derivatives: limited experi- 
ence and resources were a 
handicap, Senor Diaz frankly 
admits. Breathing space came 
with the moderate restyling 
and widening of the existing 
Fiat range, notably Fura (127). 
and Ronda (S trad a). 

Now the. company is into the 
second phase of its prog-, 
ram me using Porsche techni- 
ques for engines and gear- 
boxes, Guigiaro styling from 
the Ital Studio, Karmann, too, 
for body engineering. It'-is this 
very association wlcfa the. big 
names in the industry that 
seems to provoke' questions. 
There was a clear need to take 
the most logical short cuts to a 
new product range — which 
the company sensibly took. 

But Spanish pride will, not 


allow the company to rest on 
the efforts of others. It wauls 
to be seen as a manufacturer 
of cars in its own right: the 
objective , is “Mediterranean 
in. looks, German in charac- 
ter." Much of the company’s 
publicity material bears a - 
triple logo — Seat. Audi, VW 

— and it is a strange feeling to 
walk around one of the fac- 
tories to see what are clearly 
Polos and Audis coming off 
assembly lines to be 
inspected for quality by 
German specialists with 
Wolfsburg checklists. 

The German company's 
interest in Seat will 
undoubtedly grow. At present 
the links are purely commer- 
cial and there are no joint 
companies. Some Passats are 
made, as VWs, to be . sold in 
Spain and more than 70 per 
cent of the Polos assembled at 
Pamplona are exported — 
though not to West Germany! 
In fact, at current rates, about 
40 per cent of Seat’s output is 
of Volkswagens. 

An announcement of closer 
links if not an actual takeover 
by VW-Audi is expected next 
.month. Industry information 

— or, in other words, the 
grapevine gossip, is that VW 
wilt if Seat's finances can. be 
sorted oat, take 51 per cent 
and probably switch the 
entire production of Polos to 
Spain. The plans go much 
beyond that with Seat gearing 
up to build a slightly smaller 
successor to the Polo from the 
1989 model year. 

A deal with. Seat makes 
much sense for VW, giving it 
an entry to a fickle market in 
which it had a mere trickle of 
sales " — little' interest to a 
major volume producer. It is 
a well trodden path — 
Peugeot, Citroen,- Renault are 
well established though the 
real significance came with 
Ford’s decision.to establish a 
plant there and build Fiestas. * 


most of which are exported, 
and that of GM / General 
Motors, dose behind with 
their greenfield site now out- 
pouring Novas / Coreas for 
Europe. 

Seat's development prog- 
ramme is based on four cen- 
tres. The biggest output 
comes from that in the duty 
free zone of the port of 
Barcelona, a few yards from 
the docks and flanked by 
.railway sidings. Most of the 
component suppliers are 
within 15 miles of the site. 
About 1,500 cars, seven 
models in all, come off the 
production lines each day. 

- Gearboxes come from Prat de 
Llobregat to the south of the 
city ana the MartoreU Centre, 
twenty miles away bouses the 
research and development 
facilities. 

But perhaps the most 
modern plant is that at Pam- 
plona, 250 miles away in the 
province of Navarra, and 
claimed to be the most 
modern assembly plant in 
Europe and much changed 
from the first automobile 
assembly on the site when 
British Leyland set up the 
Authi (it stood for Auto- 
moviles ■ Turismo Hispanic 
Ingles, by the way) operation 
which was never a total suc- 
cess and faced closure in 1975 
when Seat took over “in order 
• to alleviate social problems 
that wonid have ensued upon 
the closure of the plant.” 
Which roughly means keep- 
ing jobs at any price: 

it is a. first class site with 
good communications and 
since the BL days its capacity 
has .been doubled with exten- 
sive automation. The capacity 
isr 400- canr-ur'day from just 
under two thousand 
employees though output 
when I visited was 325 Polo/ 
Classics daily. The target for 
the end oftbeyear is365. That 
compares with 1.500 cars a 


day from 18,000 employees at 
Barcelona. 

Three flags sit on the desk 
of the factory director. Ramon 
Bulto Llevat — that of Seat is 
flanked by those of VW and 
Audi, just another example of 
the common strategy that is 
emerging from the com- 
panies. 

One of the malicious stories 
— it is suggested that it comes 
from either Ford or GM — you 
hear about Seat’s production 
of VWs is that there is a 
German engineer sitting at 
the end of the line deciding 
which cars will, for quality 
shortcomings, be sold in 
Spain and which are to be 
exported. Not unnaturally. 
Senor Bulto resents and 
rejects this though he takes it 
in good humour. All I can say 
is that in a decade of factory 
visits, I have never seen such 
an emphasis placed on qual- 
ity. Apart from the placarded 
exhortations for “caJidad" 
there are constant spot checks 
with cars being taken from 
the line at various stages and 
floodlit while trained person- 
nel go over them inch by inch. 
Anti-corrosion measures, 
though they can never be. 
seem almost excessive. 

In spite' of the extensive 
automation, . Pamplona has 
something of a family air to it 
Bulto has been with Seat for 
21 years, the last six of them 
at Pamplona: when promo- 
tion comes his way and he 
moves up, I guess he will 
leave the city with regret 
Even though they are sur- 
rounded by robots, everybody 
appears to know each other. 

The bustling Barcelona 
motor show took as its 
theme the Spanish phrase “A 
tope" — Difficult to translate 
but perhaps something akin 
to “Standing Room Only." It 
looks to me as though another 
Spanish Armada is on its way. 


Reaction to the other 
^ driver's exhortation to 
follow Jesus can be less 
than evangelical 


Some 

stickers 

come 

unstuck 


WE ALL know! the motorist 
who expresses his ego with 
stickers of the "My other car is 
a Porsche” type (or something 
sancier). But recently another 
genre has appeared. 

My first sighting was in a 
London suburb, passing a line 
of parked ears on a road also 
carrying considerable through 
traffic, suddenly, with no sig- . 
naL one of the parked vehicles 
puUedLoufeeJfflse in frontof me, - 
fbrcihg me to brake hard on a - 
wet road orswerve into oncom- 
ing .traffic. Disaster was 
avoided, but my temper was 
not helped by the sticker in the 
inconsiderate fellow’s win- 
dow. "We have found Peace 
with Jesus” it said. 

“If you go on like that, male, 
you may find eternal peace 
quicker than you expect, and 
probably take someone else 
with you" was, I fear, my irri- 
tated reaction. 

Last week in Wales a similar 
incident involved me in emer- 
gency action oh a wet road due 
to someone else’s failure to 
drive to a sensible standard. 
This time the offending 
vehicle bore the slogan, “We 
Know Jesus Loves Us” and, 
across the rear in big letters, 
‘ >u Too.” 


It would be wrong to decry 
the sincerity of the statements 
made by these. drivers. But one 
must question the wisdom of 


... they square 

.reliance oh seat-belts with 
. “Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
and our defence frSure.'^ Slo- 
gans such, as those ; quoted 
seem to claim a moral superi-: 
ority.to the rest of i is ttmtjust 
wks hot, inthese cases azfrw^f^ 
borne out by the demonstrated . 
driving' skim of those staging 
the 1 claims. . 

There! seems, no logical 
reason why bom-again-Chris- 
tian status should also confer, 
automatically, honorary mem- 
bership of the Institute, of 
Advanced Motorists, and so it 
is perhaps ridiculous for third 
parties to be irritated when it 
too evidently does not ButI am 
not talking about high perfor- 
mance road skills, merely 
about the everyday courtesy 
and consideration that avoids 
sending up other people's 
blood pressure or driving 
them into profanity: - 

Am I alone in thinking that 
. as motoring is an activity 
where human error is rampant 
the open claims of religion are 


best kept out.of.it? Or do we 
classify, foepious-sticker users 
along with the saucy slogan 
brigade as more intent on 
showing commitment to some 
viewpoint -orl other than 
actually behaving like respon- 
sible road users? 

That there is an ethical, 
even specifically Christian. 
:angle to motoring, a friend of 
mine found -.when visiting 
JRomeoA vastcrqwd of cars was 
being blessed tfy the Pope and 
my friend cynically said to 
-Italian acquaintances, that the 
real test oithe bless Lag’s effect 
jwopld be if insurance com- 
panies recognised it with a 
rebate on premiums. 

But of course, he was told, 
that did indeed happen, with 
certain underwriters, in 
appropriate cases. Such com- 
panies, be learned, could 
quote actuarial evidence that 
drivers responsible enough to 
seek a papal blessing were 
also responsible enough to 
drive carefully: a better risk. 

Going to be blessed does 
however involve more effort 
and therefore commitment 
than putting up a sticker. Even 
in Protestant and marginally 
non-superstitious Britain, 
there are those whose road 


attitudes are consciously or 
unconsciously conditioned by 
an ethical standard. There is 
even a Christian Road Safety 
League. Are these people the 
same ones who use stickers to 
make their point? Theun pom- 
pous may prefer to talk about 
“defensive driving” even if 
their actual motivation is a 
wish not to have. someone el-', 
se’s death or disablement on 
their conscience. 

With about 8,000. actual 
deaths each year as a kind of 
haman sacrifice to the Moloch 
of road mobility, it seems tome 
odd that bishops with a social 
conscience still prefer unem- 
ployment as the outstanding 
anti-Christian issue of our 
time One assumes they have 
not accepted that accidents 
are caused, most often, by 
human- error — as the AA’s 
Alec Durie once said, a driver 
in a fiendish temper or even 
just preoccupied and careless, 
is an accident on its way to 
happen. 

And what, in the name of 
Heaven, is supposed to be my 
response when I see a sticker 
saying “Caution, Show Dogs in 
Transit” More so when it's 
matched by an anti-nuclear 
rosette: invariably in Welsh’ 
or Breton. 
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The last nuclear winter 
killed off the dinosaurs 
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WHEN the Californian scien- 
tists Walter and Luis Alvarez 
found an excess of the rare 
element iridium in pieces of 
Italian clay in 1977. the scene 
was set for a controversy of 
(literally) Earth-shattering 
proportions. The clay, and 
samples like it from more than 
50 other sites around the 
world, was laid down 65 mil- 
lion years ago at the boundary 
in the geological strata 
between rocks of the Creta- 
ceous and the Tertiary 
periods. It also marks the ep- 
och of mass extinction of some 
three-quarters of the species 
alive on our planet, including 
the dinosaurs which had ruled 
the Earth for more than 100 
million years. 

Although some scientists 
maintain that the iridium and 
the extinctions resulted from a 
global paroxysm of volcanic 
activity, a growing body of 
evidence has persuaded many 
researchers to look to an extra- 
terrestrial agent of 
destruction. 

Iridium, it is argued, is rela- 
tively abundant in meteorites, 
while comets and asteroids, 
the parent bodies of meteor- 
ites. must collide with the 
Earth from time to time. Other 
elements occur in the clay in 
un-Earthly proportions, and 
also present are crystals which 
show the effects of formation 
at high te m peratures an d pres- 
sures. If an impact did occur 65 
million years ago, the result- 
ing cloud of dust in the atmo- 
sphere could have blocked 
sunlight for months or years, 
plunging temperatures and 
killing flora and fauna, either 
through the immediate shock 
of the impact and its after- 
math. or through the disrup- 
tion to food chains: a “nuclear 
winter” in prehistory. Eventu- 
ally, the dust settled to form 
the iridium-enriched clay, and 
evolution surged into action to 
fill the ecological niches va- 
cated by the extinct species. 

In 1983 John Sepkoski and 
David Raup, of Chicago, pub- 
lished a study in winch they - 
found a 26 millionyear cycle in 
the pattern of extractions dur- 
ing the past 250 million years. 
Since 1983, other research- 
groups have fonnd cycles of 28 
milli on and 32 mil lion years in 
the formation of impact 
craters on the Earth. The dif- 
ferences in all these periods 
could be dae to the inevitable 
errors in dating, and as tech- 
niques for dating fossils and- 
craters improve it is possible 
that the discrepancy will dis-. 
appear. In any case, the cycle 
of crater -formation parallels 
the recent extinction record 
closely and suggests that the 
next spasm of extinction might' 
be due in 15' million years or 
so, if Man does not intervene to 
advance the date. 

The search is now on for an 
extraterrestrial cause of this 
lethal periodicity, and next 
month we consider the cases 
for Planet X and Nemesis, the 
Death Star. 

The solar system 

Saturn, about 20 deg high in 
the south one hour before our 
star map times, is the brightest 
of the three planets plotted 
this month. Although it fades 
by 20 per cent to magnitude 0.3. 
it is only slightly inferior to the 
brightest summer stars, led by 
the magnitude 0.0 of Arcturus 
in Bootes rather higher in the 
sky and farther west Saturn 
lies 2.4 deg, or 5 Moon widths, 
south-west of the fourth magni- 
tude star Gamma Librae as the 
month opens, and its retro- 
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The maps show the planets and brighter stars as they 
aimear at about 01.00 BST on June I, midnight on June 16. 
yF and 23.00 on June 30. 
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grade motion against the star 
background carries it another 
L7 deg westwards during the 
period. As viewed from 
Britain; the Moon passes 4 deg 
south of Saturn on the night 01 • 
June 1-2, and stands below- 
right of the planet on June 28- 
29. Saturn lies 1,356 million km 
away at mid-month when it is - 

18 arc seconds across, with 
rings measuring 41 by 16 arc 
seconds. 

Uranus, a magnitude 5.5 bin- 
■ ocular object, reaches oppos- 
tion at a distance of 2,703 mil- 
lion km on June'&when it lies 
one degree north-east of the 
slightly fainter star 24 
Ophiucni. Neptune, magni- 
tude 7.9, lies 1 .4 deg south-west 
of the fourth magnitude star 
Mu Sagjttarii when it comes to 
opposition at a range of A374. 
million km on June 23. These 
remote mainly gaseous 
planets, each about four times 
wider than our Earth, appear 
' only 3.9 and 2.3 arc seconds 
• broad respectively when 
viewed through a telescope. 

Of particular interest on 
I June 25 is the close approach 
of Uranus to the ninth magni- 
: tude star SAO 184819. For 
about one hour from 22.I5JBST. 

1 the multiple narrow rings of 
Uranus (but not Uranus itself) 

! are predicted to pass Jn front 
of the staf causing brief inter- 
. ruptions in the-stars visibility. 
Similar occulati 6ns led. to the 
discovery of the rings in 1977. 

Jupiter, brightening during 
the month from magnitude -2.5 
to -2.7, rises in the east-south- 
east a bout 20 minutes alter our 
star map times and is conspic- 
uous as it climbs to stand about 

19 degrees high in the 
southern sky at sunrise. It is 
slow-moving in Capri corn us. 
reaching a stationary point on 
June 5 only 0.9 deg. north-west 
of the fourth magnitude star 
Iota Capricorn! Jupiter can be 
seen 7 deg above the Moon on 
the morning of June 8 when it 
lies 675 million km from the 
earth and has a telescopic 
angular diameter of 44 arc 
seconds measured across its 
equator, and 41 arc seconds 
measured from pole to pole. 


Venus fades from magnitude 
-4.4 to -L2 and recedes from 91 
million to 127 million km, but it 
remains a brilliant morning 
star in our eastern morning 
twilight, climbing in altitilac 
at sunrfce from 12 to 19 deg 
during the month. Venus con- 
tracts in diameter from 28 to 20 
arc seconds as its disk changes 
from 42 per cent to 58 per cent 
sunlit being 50 per cent sunlit 
(like the Moon at last quarter) 
when Vgnus attains its great- 
est angular distance of 46 
degrees west of Lhe Sun on 
June 12 . 

Following superior con- 
junction on the far side of the 
Sun on June 7. Mercury' joins 
Mars deep in the bright north- 
western twilight. Mars is too 
faint to be seen, while Mer- 
cury is rather brighter but 
still unlikely to be visible. On 
June 19 it is magnitude -0.9. 
sets only 71 minutes after the 
Sun and lies 2 deg be low- 
right of the very slender 
crescent Moon. 


Diary 


All times are B.S.T. 

Jun 1 23h Saturn 3 dec- N of 
Moon. 

Jun 3 05b Full Moon. 

' Jun 3 lib Uranus 2 deg N or 
Moon. 

Jun 4 14h Neptune 5 deft N of 
Moon. 

Jun 5 Oflh Jupiter stationary. 

Jan 6 20h Uranus at opposition. 

Jun 7 15h Mercury in superior 
conjunction. 

Jun 7 17h Jupiter S deg N or 
Moon. 

Jun 10 09b Moon at last quarter. 

Jun 12 23b Venus at greatest 
elongation W. (46 
degrees). 

Jun 14 12b Venus 1.9 deg 5 or 
Moon. 

Jun 18 13b New Moon. 

Jun 21 11.44 Summer solst ice. 

Jun 23 20h Neptune at opposi- 
tion. 

Jun 25 20h Moon at first qnarter. 

Jun 28 03h Mercury 5 deg S of 
Pollux. 

Jun 29 06b Saturn 3 deg N or 
Moon. 

Jun 30 19h Uranus 2 deg N or 
Moon. 

Jul 1 23h Neptune 5 deg N of 
Moon. 



E xperience open top motoring 

IN THIS ELEGANT SPORTS CAR. 
IMAGINE WINDING THROUGH THE 
COUNTRY LANES ON A SUMMERS DAY 
BREATHING THE PRESH CLEAN AIR OF 
THE COUNTRYSIDE WITH A BELOVED 
COMPANION BY YOUR SIDE. 

THIS DREAM CAN NOW BE YOURS. 

THE NAYLOR TP 1700. THE TRUE BRITISH 
SPORTS CAR. AN INVESTMENT TO BE 
PROUD OF. AVAILABLE IN A COLOUR 

FINISH to match your mood. 

WHY NOT ASK FOR A TEST DRIVER 
hand built to last by 
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VW AND AUDIS 
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HEW CARS AND COMBStOALfi 

Immediate or earliest delivery 
NATION WIDE 

HQHFELD motors 
COVENTRY 
(0203331 4204 


TOP NOT CAR DISCOUNTS 
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MOTOR LEASE & SUPPLY 
01-959 248813811 EXtn.265 
Alter 0 pm .01-637 2430 


CAR IMPORTS 
BIG SAVINGS 

•t*l 032-921-694 c*i 2- ..' 

J. L. SALES 
INTERNATIONAL LTD . 

' (Importers-^" ’Exporters) 


MAY 

SPECIAL DEALS 

ON 

SEGATAS & BXs 

Stanley Goodwin Motor* Ltd 
OOnDRRMlNSTEEt 
l CITROEN AND FIAT 
MAIN DEALERS) 

Tel (0562) 2202 


THE MIDLAND 
SAAK CENTRE 

■ - AL WAY S, HAVE 

- THE FINEST SELECTION 
OF USED SAABS 

and prompt delivery on «U 
mod ala ot new Soaba 

Tel (05642) 4541/2/3/4 


TOP DISCOUNTS 

Ford, Varahall /Opel, Austin. 
Rover. No imports. All UK 
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JRM out if you qo By— mt our new 'MuftS-Mafce' 
Showroom or Just atdc for our FREE Brochure and Guide 
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HP andUawa purchase amiable wBh our 
unbiased advice- r\ 
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DISCOUNTS 
NOT IMPORTS 

U.K. MAIN DEALER SUPPLED 
Motiti/aom 

Fort 
Renault 
t Volvo 
Nlsean 
Toyota Citroen 

From do ek or Immiy order' 
FuS timulauumn warranty 

MOTOKVAHON 

0WC7 8S5E/B8S7/9553 
Hours; Mon-Frl. 9 am -6 pm 


FIRE ENGINE 
1947 

Itenywesilw turntable ladder. 
Onguial Meadows angme. 
OHare. 

M enquiries to: 

03552 48427 


Quk&ot *nr**«re mUnhwi 

bj t* «qwl*ne*d pmtndoiMia. nog 

WHTEHART GARAGE 

01-878 0262 or 
IH BPEPWlWroCOBMW 
WWJWKW-iHMB mn 

Sabs Anfa'PEb 


RESTA1100L E12BJB 

ESCORT 1 JUS Dr C14&S0 

MONTEGO ISOCt £16050 

N08AHBLUBHRD-L8D9L. £16000 

SERflMGOSL HATCH £16000 

ORSON 16S0L £15000 

CAVAUER 1M0L-HATCH - £167.50 

ASTRA L DIESEL VAN .£12000 

Ilia above rantala relate to a 4-year 
Lease «im no residual value and 
are subject .to VAT. Syaar Loans* 
N Purchase 


and Contract Hire 

alto available. 

For written 'details on the above or 
tor any votucJa required ptoaae 

contact 

MOTOR CONTRACTS LTD. 

BMrfWB U, UcbMd WM OOZ 


BUSINE 


USERS ONLY- 
IMPORTS 




ESCORT CABRIOLET 

B rag. 1 H. 12400 mUa&. Sltwr. 
Btaupunkt stereo and grapNc. 17 
montn Fora warranty. £7395. 

GRANADA ZB GL 

i3£t Uouatc Fiji, xxm mm. 
Bo c windows, i.vrrort ate, narco 
caaaaOa. E» COM £4^96 OJLO. 
TEL 0042 874122 OFFICE 
081-485 7103 EVE. ft) 



AUDI-VW 

m AUDI QUATTR0 

AVAILABLE 
Kaon prices If r.'o FVX 
DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN THE UK 

RMG NOW 0384342826 


Jaguar & 
Daimler 


SPECIALISTS IN 
■ WEYBRIDGEI 



Contact 

Stuart 7 Ttoma or Peter KMmt 
tor aff your Jaguar DaMer 
requirements 
1882 (X) US HE. 

Ftwctum snwr wVh BMcuK. 31.700 
Itdai {13J5B 

t985 (8) JACUM *2 lownfe. 
CrantMny wdt Doeskin. 1 JOB maes 
PJJA 

1984 (B) JAGUAR 42 Sovartgn. 
Rhodium Start Black. 
liJOOmUes E17^00 

1884 (8) JAGUAR Sorenlgn IE. 

Sage gmDoeaton. 10500 mlt E17JS0 

105 Queans Road, Weybridge 
TaL 0932 0233 

Lex Mead 


* * * * * * * * * * * $ 

* CONVERTIBLE * 

* JAGUAR 4^ XJC. * 

7 } 4m come: red. chroma ehmb. „ 

* stereo, tws. Meek Mtwr humor. TC 

* B«ek hood, kw mHeoge, breutUui or v 

(open to metentUe cash rferel # 
" pxamoare. it 

* (061) 330 1712 or (DBT) 316 ZMt W 

** ♦ * * ****** * 


a B11SC spans TABCA. 
Quids rod. TOW, Ml svneo 


83 9M LUX. White, P0H, 
ledkrl can ISH _ _ fl A950 
81 (X) 9M LUX. UodB btock, 
jftod. rou. ndio I CtH 

IW M 

It BM LUX lea grey mat, 
Stmt. P 0 U, redkj 1 are 

Eras 

80(11) 32* LUX Guutfc rod. 
awn*, red to/ eats.. — raas 

OTHERS 

MM RAMOS ROVER. Biack, 
Option Pack X OrW lOflOO 
nto. 6 moon' ranbi 
areraaty — C13JB8 



NEW CARS AT 1983 PRICES 


BRIT ISH LEYLAHD 

MniEiomJ 


VAUXHALL OPEL 

KADETT 

£2975 ULSldr—.— C4373 



MAESTRO 

1 J Mayfair (VMIanPtaa) — 
IJLSpi 


ASCOHA (CAVAUER) 
3L54tfr. rsda* 


asst 


1.3 LS 4 dr. 
m LS 4 dr. 


JPTBB 14 QL*dT.. 


z awam . 
LMIB OFffcH 
LB MB 1BB4 Spec 


1 JI LS Diesel 4 dr. . 

inmurc 

MANTA 

1AOT3drlHeh«. 

20093*1*1*. 


Ptumt 1*10 to - or omer Can to order ■ We BL *MO VHAIX OPEL fUftSE 

Tmee pncee ere on ins reed Finance FidiM 

REED^^r^SOFMASTCR 

Tab Donoaetor {BMC] 22aaH8803 Mondqrfrktor M or (0302) MSI 2 — 




YOU CAN SELL IT IN THE 

GUARDIAN 


^ 3 / 


i 




TT 




’•"■T 





; ■■r.mr. 
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H. 
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‘ Monday May 27 1985. 





2 00 Putupon (nb) 

2 30 Port law 

3 00 Parliament 


3 30 Fayruz 

4 05 Insular 

4 40 San Mercurials 

5 10 Winter Palace 


DRAW 


fir si* 


JACKPCT lc PLACEOT: MUL SIX RACES 
* CLILiiC^lS — GOING: Mb lift 

I : HItih unusrt Ira ns W mn staH* an l 
5 tails udar ltanb side 

2 Q — ANH D3LEYN MAIDEN FILLIES STAKES; 2-Y-fl; 5f; £2.788 (0 ranwn). 


2 Q — ANN 

102 

(2) 

70S 

(4) 

108 

(7) 

IDS 

15) 

110 

(8) 

112 

(6) 

113 

(9) 

114 

(3> 

115 

(1) 


_ CA3E07 (MaKoum Al Maktiwm) M. Start* 8-11 W. B.. S wtatmm 

0 UrtLiALS JCY IA. T. Va dw L*eq> J. Winter 8-U L fljjtt 

4 LAT.D 67 IVORY fP HelleaJ I. Balding 8-11 ..... .Pat ftjdaiy 

UIRT.7AJKE VEUTUR3 (Venture OWbJcbis) R. Atetairst 8-U #. taw 

NASHIA (Y. NasfbJ P. Walnya 8-11 .. — J. Im 

PUi'PYWALKER IA. Rmsell) R. VoqrKBiy 8-11 j- BeM 

PUTUTUH (Lord Tarijfosk) H. Cecil 6-11 ..... , s - Cratkeu 

020 SUMMERHILL SPRUCE (Smnmerbill Stud) Miss A. Sind Jr 

VICTORIA FALLS (C. Wright J R. J. Williams 8-11, . ... T. f 


■ ITV- 


2 3Q-WHITSUN CUP (HANDICAP): 1 b; £8,388 (12 mown). 


201 (4) 230-421 P0BTLAW (51b ex) (D) (S. NlartJM>) J. Iw, 4-10-1 Pat JMtaro 

202 (B> 110-02 FANDANGO BEAT (D> (BF) (A. Sbead) B. Hills 4-0-8 S. Cauttra 

203 UJ 40/011- INDIAN RAJAH (Bernstein HowsfWd Ltd) K. B ” g % Mhwrifc f „ 

204 (6) 4321-00 SHMAIKEEKH (C/D)"(H. Al MaktOiimV ' P^ Walm ' 4-9-7 J. Mercer 

205 (3) 140-000 BC3BY HAZZLEB * <R_ Morin) 0. Laiag 4-9-1 W. R. Swfntaftn 
20S flO) 00020-0 GAMBLERS DREAM (0) <0. Wilson) D. Wilson 8-8-0 B. Ann 
205 ( 5) 43420-1 RIDE TUE SKIES (01 (M. Fausts*) 0. Dodob 4-8-10 A. Leqam 

211 (Z) 2004-03 UATOU (Mrs T. Pick) G. P.-Gcrdos 5-8-6 T. lie 

212 (71 000-000 WCEHO Y LAD (D) (F. S room I R. Hannon 4-8-2 B. Thomson 

214 (11) 12200-0 SEED (D) «H. Alexander) M. Morier 4-8-0 W. Wood! (5> 

215 (91 400-10 VINO R03S9 (0) (H. Joel) A. Turndl 5-8-0 D. MdOmn 

216 (121 300-000 COME ON THE BLUES (Mrs C. Pateras) C. Brittain 

6-7-12 C. Refer (5) 


Setting fort tart: 5-2 Partin. 7-2 Fandango Beat, 9-2 Ride The Skies, 6 Maunt. 
ShnBjn&b. 10 Indian Rajah. 12 Vino Rosso. 


TOP FORM TIPS; Portlaw 8, Fandango Best 7. Ade Tin Skits G. 

ITV 


3 0 — BRIGADIER GERARD STAKES: Gran HI: lint £16.635 (5 rennwi). 


301 (41 133111- CONHANCRE RUN (I. Allan) L. Cumani 4-9-3 L. Pifnatt 

302 (3) 1/2000- HIGH DEBATE (D| (J. C. Hlbbitt) H. Cecil 4-6-10 ... S. Grattan 

303 t S i 42-0343 KALIri + (H. H. Am Khan) R. Ho-intnon 4-B-IO Pat Eddery 

304 (1) 1111-22 PARLIAMENT (D) (BF) (Mn P. Stokes) 0. Done* 

5-8-10 A. Lemma 

305 (2) 0012-00 MISS SAINT-CLOUD (B) (J. Pearce) M. Stout* 

„„ 4-8-7 W. R. SwMran 

16 U^SainTo^ 8-4 Caninmcte Run - 15-3 Parliament. 7-2 High Debate. 10 Xalim, 
TOP FORM TIPS: Parliament & Cenmandn Rn 7. 


■ITV 


3 30— PRECOCIOUS NATIONAL TWO-YEAR-OLD STAKES: 51; £6,056 (8 raonen). 


401 ... 

402 <4) 


433 (6) 
407 (8) 


(2) 111111 FAYRUZ (0) f A . Ftailck) W. O’Gonnra 9-3 T. Im 

121 WEST CARFhCK <D> IS. R. Crree) A. Imrtarn 9-3 1_ Wn*«»t 

41 FORCEFUL WAVE (D) (CapL M. Lemos) C. Brittain 9-0 S. Crate* 
231 SHEU1CU3 (D) (Prince Y. Saudi R. Sheather 8-11 .. R. Cochran 

1 SWIFTS PAL (D) (Mrs S. Khan) G. Lewis 8-11 J. Raid 

1 LA KM ASTI DE (D> (J. A. Prenq) J. Winter B-8 . W. R. SWtabom 
331 MIS3 NATALIE (D) fRoWrale Ltd) N. Callaqttu 8-8 ... B. TUamna 
■ , „ 2 MCC SLIGHT LADY (Ihldvale Lid I P. Krtlmay L-8 .. . Pat Eatery 

. Bettira forces; : 11-4 Fame:, 7-2 Faneful Ware, 5 Lammaslto, 6 Moon light Lady, 
Swift's Pal. 10 Shrihoub. 12 West Cams*. 

TUP FORM TIPS: Fans 8. Shaitan* 7. Lamoastide 6. 


Fouslck) W. O'Gormao 9-3 


053 171 
003 (1) 


no (5) 

on t3) 


4 OS— HENRY II STAKES; Group 3; 2m: £14,202 (8 nmnen). 

B0f <31 J144-02 GILD ORAN (D) (R. E. Sandier) B. Hills 5-9-3 B. Theism! 

501 (7 ) 0201-02 YAW A * (Elisha HoMIngl G. Lewis 5-9-3 J. ReM 

504 (51 313-002 WAGONER (A. D. Ofdrey) P. Wal-yn 5-8-11 J. Marcer 

5C5 (2 ) 3012-04 DESTROYER (0) (D. Muir] K. Brassey 4-8-8 S. White orth 

505 (4) _ 0/0- DISTINGUISHED (F. Dunne) F. Duioe (Ire) 4-8-8 B. Ruse 

507 IE) OlOOOSO E03ZIEN (Mrs A. Mm) F. FelqsUe 6-8-8 K_ Cad*m 

508 (6) 2210-31 INSULAR (D) (HH The Ooeenl I. Balding 5-8-8 Pat Eddery 

509 (1) 3D0-C00 PETRIZZO (C. Elllct) C. Brtttahi 4-8-8 S. Cmrtben 

Bett/np forecast : 7-4 GIMoran, 7-2 Waganer. 4 Inaitar. 6 Yam. 30 Petri ia. 12 

Destroyer. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Gild arm EL Wataaer 7. I radar 6. 


4 4Q — BEAR STAKES; 3-Y-O; 7ft E3.189 (10 rwoers). 


601 (81 
602 (10) 
B03 (6) 


0-21 FIELD KANO (R. E. Songster) B. Hills 9-4 H. Tbomson 

01 SAN MEFCUmALE (D) (G. Strawbridie) I. Balding 9-4 Pat Eddery 

0-0 COW H ETK ENT (N. R. Williams) J. Toller 8-U T. lies 

EXERT (8. W. Hager) R. Akehurst 8-11 S. Whitworth (3) 

HUEVOOTU (A. J. Smith) J. Sutcliffe 8-11 J. Mercer 

00 HU RILEY (J. C. Smith) R. Sbeatber 8-11 R. Cochran 

0-4 MEMBERS (A. J. Smith) J. Sutdiffe 8-U J. Held 

0-33 MIRACLES TAKE TIME (Mn B. Skinner) D. Elnrorth 8-11 B. Run 

000- DAV1LL (C. A. Blackwell) J. Winter 8-8 W. R- Swldnm 

KAYOUSHA (HH Ana Khan) R. Hcudlton 8-8 S. CauOnn 

Bettine hi recast : 11-8 Field KanC 9-4 San Mercurial*. 6 Members, 8 Miracles Take 
Time. )0 Kairnsto. 

TO? FC33J TIPS : FMd Hand 8. San Mercurial* 7. Members 6. 


60S 

603 

G10 

611 

612 

615 

616 


(4) 
( 2 ) 
(7) 
13) 
(1) 
C9) 

(5) 


5 ]Q — CARDINAL W01SEY HANDICAP; 3-Y-O: 11m; ELM7 (10 nxxnrg). 


B (2) 010 5-00 SEA FARED I ARE (C. R. Black) D. Ulng 9-7 C. Rutter (5) 

8 II) (KW3-0 FHIWBWN nu^EN (W. Kell*) M. Blanshard 9-7 J. Held 

9 (3) 200C2-0 BRCNZE EFFV=Y * (Mn R. Henrieues) R. Haanon 9-4 Pal Eddery 

10 (13) 041-C3 HH.YP3RT VICTORY (Xolyucrt Btoodstock) M. Usher 9-3 .. dmftthd 

11 rEAl - WE»t (Mrs G. A. Roberts) R. Winter 9-2 ... W. R. Swttura 

12 17) 070-400 TARA M'TT (C. Cory) R. Vaamn 9-2 T. Im 

14 (41 03-0011 FPALMATOHI (Rib ex) (D. J. Willis) M. Madgvrick 9-1 ... i. Piawtt 

15 m> oao-ao MJ.n J'.OMY (Mrs M. Stewart) K, Braimt 

00^13 WINTER PALATE (R. E. Bott LLdS W. Guest 9-0 S. Burthen 

KHE Dl SIENA (RoHnie Ud) C. Hmgan 8-11 O. Brown (7) 

003-40 M E^aiY MEASURE [Mry G. Madwarl A. Hadwar 8-10 

OTogp- ELECTWIPCT (n G. Edwards) A. PHt 8-8 R. MtGMn 

WW3-0 ANBi-iER A»GUS (0. K. (way) K T. Irort fl-8 R. Cochrane 

0OC 3-0 r-TC IM»S3 (Lady Claqae) C. BewteaJ 8-7 B Rome 

-i m °!h29 F^LNUSA (Mrs J. A. Thomjwou) W. Wigbtman 8-6 B. Thomsen 

30 O0> 00-0000 SAtZAMO (F. AHMutavm) F. Durr 8-3 W. Weeds (5) 

_ Betti di fnrenst: 9-4 Saatamtcri. 4 Winter Palace, 11-2 Sea Farer Lake. 7 Bourbon 
Oueen R P«sl Araeil, 10 Mad Jlncnv. 

TOP FOHW TIPS: Spalaatarl 8, Winter Palace 7. Tern d Siena 6. 


18 ( 12 ) 
18 (ft) 
20 (15) 
28 (1«> 

25 (9) 

26 (6) 
27 (16) 


RICHARD BAERLEIN'S SELECTIONS 
Nap: WINTER PALACE (5.10 Sand own) 
Next best: CHAUMIERE (3.15 Redcar) 



Bairn 
in Derby gallop 


^RACING 


Richard Baerlein 


Bairn, trained by Luca 
Cumani and second favouite 
for the Derby since being 
beaten a head by Shadeed in 
the 2,000 Guineas, did a gallop 
over a mile and a quarter at 
Newmarket yesterday with 
four other horses and both the 
trainer and rider, Lester 
Piggott, came to the conclusion 
that the son of Northern Baby 
might not stay the Derby trip. 

Cumani has not made a defi- 
nite decision about Bairn’s par- 
ticipation at Epsom but said, 
“ I will not make up my mind 
until later this week bnt if he 
does not run in the Derby it is 
no disaster because there are 
plenty of other good races 
around.'’ 

Such a situation prompts the 
thought that Piggotfs services 
will go elsewhare. It Is known 
that Dermot Weld would like 
him for Theatrical, who 
received a good boost when 
Lord Duke won a £25,000 
race at the Curragh on 
Saturday. Theatrical had given 
Lord Duke 51b and a six 
lengths beating in the 
Derrinstowzi Stud Derby Trial 
and his pedigree fits a Derby 
winner. 

On the other hand Piggott 
could again team up with his 
friend Charles St George, who 
owns Lanfranco trained by 
Henry Cecil and who was sig- 
nificantly supported for the 
Derby over the week-end. 

Barry Hills will run Royal 
Harmony in the Derby if the 
ground dries out although the 
colt finished last of five, 25 
lengths behind the fourth 
horse in the Mecca Dante. Cer- 
tain horses cannot act at all at 
York when the ground is soft 
and Barry reasons, M I have to 
ignore that race.” In his first 
outing of the season Royal 


Harmony ran fourth in the 
2000 Guineas. . 

The threequarters of a 
length by which Al Bahathri 
beat the French-trained 
Vilikaia in the soft ground at 
The Curragh on Saturday for 
Goffs Irish 1000 Guineas was 
almost identical with the dis- 
tance which separated them on 
fast ground at Newmarket for 
the 1000 Guineas. Further- 
more. Triptych finished almost 
the same distance behind them 
in both races. 

Al Bahathri was only reap- 
ing the reward of honest en- 
deavour, having been caught 
on the post by Oh So Sharp at 
Newmarket after setting a 
strong pace from the start She 
also settled an old score with 
Top Sociattte. who appeared 
lucky to beat her a head in 
the Gainsborough Stud Fred 
Darling Stakes, when Tony 
Murray tried waiting tactics. 

Now they have discovered 
how much better Al Bahathri 
goes when ridden from the 
front, she reversed the 
placings with Top Socialise, 
who was only threequarters of 
a length and a short head be- 
hind her on Saturday. 

Indeed, at one stage Piggott 
and Top Sodalitie appeared 
ready to pounce but she just 
lacked that final punch, which 
also led to her two length de- 
feat by SilvermJne in the 
French 1000 Guineas. 

Al Bahathri could not have 
run a gamer race to retake the 
lead with Vilikaia appeared to 
have mastered her. Likewise. 
Murray rode one of his best 
races on the filly, who will 
now go for the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot. 

David O’Brien seemed very 
disappointed with Triptych, 
who was never going to win. 
She could be excused this de- 
feat after her very hard race 
when beating the colts in the 
2000 Guineas only a week be- 
fore. There is no doubt that 
the fillies are exceptionally 
good this year but it is too 
eariy to condemn Triptych on 


this performance, though the 
trainer dismissed the idea of 
running-in the Oaks. 

Some ' Anns took Bella 
Cdora out of the Oaks betting 
on Saturday morning, includ- 
ing Hills, but she has now 
been restored at 7-1 co-third 
favourite with Dance Machine. 

The victory of Al Bahathri in 
the colours of Hamriam Al- 
Maktoum gave the Kaktoum 
brothers their third classic of 
the season. 

Maktoum Al-Maktoum . also 
had his colours carried to vic- 
tory in another Group 1 race 
yesterday, the £57,000. Prfx 
Saint-Alary at Longchamp 
when Frtnah beat Robert Arm- 
strong's recent Ascot winner 
Purchasepapercbase. 

The St Leger winner, 
Commanche Run, makes his 
seasonal debut In the ten fur- 
long Brigadier Gerard Stakes 
at Sandown this afternoon and 
even if the distance is rather 
short, he should still beat 
Parliament. 

Gold Cup winner Gil do ran is 
also running short of bis best 
trip in the two mile Henry H 
Stakes and although the soft 
ground will also be against 
him, I still expect him to win. 

Henry Cecil is said to have 
an exceptionally fast two-year- 
old in Putupon, a full-brotcber 
to Precocious, unbeaten in five 
races as a two-year-old in 1983. 
Putupon 1 should be the first 
leg of a double for Steve 
Cauthen who reached his 50th 
winner on Saturday with a 
four-timer. Winter Palace in 
the last should complete 
Cuthen’s double. 

If the ground remains soft 
Portlaw will have a great ad- 
vantage in the Whitsun Cup, 
while Ian Balding could land 
the Bear Stakes with San 
Mercuriale. 

Bullrush, an expensive loser 
last time out at Newmarket, 
should gain compensation in 
the Impel Handicap at Doncas- 
ter and I like Chaumier in the 
Zetland Gold Cup at Redcar. 


Chris Hawkins sums up ike television races 


SANDOWN (ITV) 

2.30 ' (lm): PORTLAW 
loves the mud and won eas- 
ily at York last time — a 
race Fandango Beat mlsed 
because of the ground. 


3.0 (11m): PARLIAMENT 
got a poor run when second 
to Elegant Air over the 
course and distance last 
time. He holds Kalim, fourth, 
on -that form. St Leger win- 
ner Commanche Run Is 
being trained for the top 
mile and a half races and 
should not be far away. 


3.30 (5f) : FAYKUS fought 
back to beat In Toto by a 
short-head at Newbury 
recording his sixth win of 
the season, if the going gets 
too testing he might not see 
out this stiff five, however, 
and Lammastide could step 
in. 


REDCAR (ITV) 

2.15 (7f) : TRADE HIGH 
Is a winner without a pen- 
alty. haring been disqualified 
after heating Hr Rose at 
beveriey recently. On that 
running he should again beat 
Top OTb’ Lane, who fin- 
ished six lengths behind him. 

2.45 (l}m ) : AL WALLED 
wll be trying to carry on the 
good work of stable-compan- 
ion Al Bahathri. Tackling 
this trip for the first time 
after looking short of pace 
over a mile, he has a good 
chance. 

3.15 (14m) : TOCKALA is 
game, loves the mind and ran 
a tremendous first race of 
the season when third to 
Estoe and Gunner Girl at 
Haydock. This, is a hot race 
with Mailman and Chanmiere 
bound to be fancied, so the 
price should be attractive for 
the nap. 


CHEPSTOW (BBC-1) 

24) (3m 3f Ch) : FLYING 
ACE was desperately un- 
lucky last time, making all 
and being well dear when 
losing the weight cloth on 
the run in at Kelso. Disquali- 
fication was inevitable but 
compensation awaits here . 

2.35 (3m 3f Ch): URSER 
won this last year and with 
only 2D> more to cany 
should have no difficulty In 
following up against moder- 
ate opposition.' 

3.10 (11m) : HODNET has 
been running well without 
much luck .and finished third 
to Pulsate - ahd Flyhome -at 
Goodwood last week over a 
mile. The extra distance 
should suit him. Mm Plana- 
tion beat Adiyamann at 
Chester last time and comes 
into the reckoning, while the 
front-running Leonidas could 
go dose. 


DONCASTER 


ORAW: Low numbers nw law rtwnt aw on soft granni on 
straight Dull 

* DENOTES BUNKERS. GOING: Good b fait 


2 3Q— STAND MAIDEN STAKES: 3-Y-O; linr; £1.071 (70 


5 (1) 
E <31 
8 (4) 

15 (10) 

16 (8) 


17 

IS 

19 

25 

26 


(7) 

( 6 ) 

( 2 ) 

15» 

(91 


0 CANNON HEATH I. Balding 9-0 ... B. Brand 

3 EFFIGY G. harmmi 9-0 G. Starker 

_ 00 FIELD OF GOLD L U<*:brawfl 9-0 

(POO ?G32ESSI0?IARY D. H. Jo»v 9-0 

002-23 KO ix \7. Hera 9-0 W. Cvsno 

. SCHOLARSHIP F. Durr 9-0 ..... H. Birtfa 

0-0 SHUC H. Celling*!)?* 9-0 . 5. Perta 


00 THAMES ISLAND C. Brillim 9-0 P. Brahrell 
CM) LfVI wnQDPt&iCil LI. Ryan 3-11 P. -on 
402- LA RIVE B. Hobbs 8-11 .. . R. HUB 

Larlw, 11-2 Canon 


BctUm fere cist: 9-4 EHig,. 3 RaarV 4 
H*ath. 8 Scholarship, 12 Lady Woodpecker, 

TOP FORM TIPS-. Roar* 9. EHIn 7. Larin 6. 


3Q — PAHS: ILL SELLING STAKES: 2-Y-O; 5ft £968 (7 
rumen). 


01 UJW COST LADY (D) J. E«rry 8-8 W. Carsen 

„ CU&PS7BWED C. Spores 8-7 D. Gitnan 

0 NICKNESAH C. TinLlOf 0-7 . ... M. Birch 
3 COY PRIHCZSS a. HlnchliHe 8-4 R. Uses (5) 

00000 GLEN EARN M W. Easlertry 8-4 

(HO MISS OEE PEE M W. EaUrrfcy 8-4 tfMfiCtaf 
00 TAWNY HILL R. Hollluhead 8-4 . S. Ptffcs 
WOUOW BIRD J. FitzGerald 8-4 R. Brawn (7) 
Brttinu fomait: 5-4 Low Con. Lad). 11-4 Coy Princess, 5 
W'How Bird. 10 Tawny Hill. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Low Cart lady 8. Cw Princess 7. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
(61 
(7) 
(5> 
13) 
(41 
(S) 


3 30— HAREWOOO HANDICAP; 2jn; £3,002 (7 rumen). 

1 


G. Starkey 
.. Iff. Canon 


B. Raymond 
R. Hills 


*7) 022110- WATER CANNON (D) J. Hindlfr 
4-9-10 .. 

(2) OO-OOJI n O rgans ctaoicE c. Hill 8-9-2 . 

15 1 412-110 ME&OOWOKOOK (S‘D) I. Balding 
4-9-0 

131 430-000 R1KKI TAV1 (Cl B. Hills 5-3-7 
(6) 23000-0 WRITE THE MUSIC R. Whitaker 
4-3-1 

(4) 100-000 HOOOY GIRL R. HolllnstKad , . 

4-7-9 .. A. Whitehead 17) 

C\) 4000-12 5IMBAD (BF) R Fisher 9-7-7 

Betti na hrecast: 2 Morans Choice. 100-30 Mi’adowbrot*. 7-2 
7-2 Suntad. 6 Rikki Taxi. B Water Cannon. 14 Moody Girl. WnU 
The Must. 

TOP FORM TIPS-. Moron Mr 8. Niufcad 7. RlUd Tati 6. 


P. Robinson 


10 


4 Q— IMPEL HANDICAP; 3-Y-O: E4.0J3 (10 ramn). 


(10> 01-2 BULRUSH IBF1 W. Hero 9-7 .. . W. Carson 
(5) 1220-12 CASTLE TWEED A. 5 lea an 9-3 R. Carter (7) 


S. Perks 


<b) M. H. Easlerby 

H. Birch 


Raymond 

G. Starkey 


<11 4430-04 SANDY REEF J. Bern 8-12 
(71 04001- AGO ADA BEACH 
8-12 

(4) 21000-0 REVEILLE (D) M. Jams 8-12 .. 

(81 0120-10 AXIOM 0. Hefihs 8-9 

(6) 0200-00 COLONIAL CARESS M. Camacho 

8—3 n 

(3) 2000-80 NO REBATE M. Ryan 8-2".'.. .. * 

(2) 4030-0 MAGIC BID B. Hilh 7-9 ... . 

<91 130442 FOOLISH TOUCH K. Stana 7-9 
BctUm forecast: 7-4 Col rush, 4 Castle Tweed. 11-2 Sandy Reel. 
8 Foolish Touch. 10 Aguado Beach. 12 Magie Bid, 14 AxKn, No 

KC TOP FORM TIPS: Bulrush 9. Castle Tweed 7. Foolish Track G. 


10 

11 

12 


HlnDoy (5) 
, P. Robhivni 
.... R. HIDs 
L. Qomack 


2 30 Effigy 

3 00 Coy Princess 
3 30 Meadowbrook 


4 00 Bulrush 

4 30 Old Dominion 

5 00 Silent Rider 


5 30 Quiet Riot 


4 30— BSC RADIO SHEFFIELD APPRENTICE HANDICAP: 71. 

£1.367 nB miners). 

3 (8) 00002-1 6AME FOR A LAUGH (910 a) A. Stewart 

_ 4-0-12 ..- R. Carter (7) 

4 (12) 0004-00 OLD DOMINION (D) W. Mack)* 

8_9_7 n_ ‘Unis (5) 

5 (10) 200240- WIND FROM THE WEST ' P. HiislBin 

_ 4-9-6 J. Scald (7) 

7 (6) 00230-0 HOLLOWAY, WONDER (0) B. McMsbH 

5- 9-4 A. Whitehall <71 

8 (15) 01300/0 MASTER-BLOW T. Kersey 6-9-4 S. Bridle (7) 
11 fl4) 020100- MISTER PRELUDE * C. Hill 

Sr»-a_. N. CarsM (7) 

T> (31 0040/00 TROOPER SERGEANT G. H offer 

6- 8-13 J. Dalles (7) 

13 (9) 20000-1 ZAIDE (91b ex) (D) J. Etberingtoa 

.... 4-8-11 . . M. Hindlty (5) 

16 (16) 003-000 LEMELASOR D. H. Junes 5-8-8 D. Williams (7) 
18 (71 0-00214 MR ROSE (51b ex) (D) L Lfehthraim 

_ . 5-8-4 D. Fmrta-Wrlrft (7) 

20 (5) 0/0004-2 DOMINION PRINCESS P. Rohan 

4- 8-2 J. Ontan (7) 

22 (11) 2000-10 TARLETON P. Rohan 8-7-12 G. HIM (7) 

23 (1) 00000-0 MONTICELU (C/D) C. Brittain 

5- 7-11 ... S. Carroll (71 

24 (21 000-344 APHRODISIAC * (BF) R. Morris 

25 (4) 203-000 F1RE3PAKK* t fBF) M. Cwaeto t7) 

6- 7-8 s. P. Briffltta (5) 

27 (13) 04000-0 SKY CHARM M. Brittain 4-7-7 P. Bate (7) 

Bettfni forecast: 4 Game for a Laugh. 3 Zaide. 6 Dominion 
PrmceK. 13-2 Wind Fran The WesL 8 Mr Rose. 10 MwitkellT. 
Tarlatan, 12 Lemelasar, Ulster Prelude. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Game Fur A Lush 8, ZaMe 7, Mr Haem 6. 


1 (7) 


5 n— £. B. F. YYHER MAIDEN STAKES: 2-Y-O; Bft £1,776 
(7 rowers). 

24 BARRACK STREET (BF) M- Ryan 

9; Q p 

ELNAWAAGI Ttanscn' "j«t«‘"9M) ' * R. Hills 
, NAKTMIIE J- FlwReraM 9-0 M. Hindler (5) 
3 SILENT RIDER (BF) F. Durr 9-0 G. Starter 
VrreABT B. Murray Smith 9-0 ... W. “ “ 


2 (4) 

3 f 3) 


(5) 
Cl) 
(2) 

( 6 ) 


00 DASHAKI GOU) C ' Spans 8^fl D. GRwm 
Balding 8-11 J. BaMhm 


00 MISS 5ERLBY A. 


Bettlra furtrasfc 6-4 Silent Rider. 9-4 Barrack StreeL 4 
Elnawzao). 15-2 MuUqiw, 14-1 Vitsarl. 


TOP FORM TIPS: Silent Rite 8. Barrack Strut 7. 


5 30— ARKSEY HANDICAP: 3-Y-O; 11m 50nte £2.674 (6 


fH I I CT RIOT R. Afflistrwg 9-7 ... W. Omen 
<31 00030-2 SKERHE SPARK M. Canucks 

(6) 032-000 CHAN GAM DOR R;"HrtllB5hnd 8-9' ... S. Paris 
(51 0300- NORTHERN UJVE R. Aroolronq 8-9 .. R. SHI I 

— (1) _ 00-00 WINFARTNINE M. jmrb 8-0 R- Una (5) 
14 (2) 0400-03 DONAVAN'S CHOICE M. Ryan 7-12 P. SrtdniM 


7 
9 

12 ( 1 ) 


Bettine forecast: 15-8 Onlet Riot. 5-2 Skem Sparic. 100-30 
Dmurau Choice. 6 Northern Low. 12 WinfarUdog. 

TOP FORM UPS: Quiet Riot 9. Skenm Snuk 7. 


Uttoxeter 


* — DENOTES BUNKERS 
GOING: Good to salt 

2 1 r— WtAYCOTT SELLING HANDICAP 
13 HURDLE: 21m: £750 (11 ranors). 
2-00 TYPESET * 5-11-13 . 

_ Mr U Haney (13) 
341 REAVS SONS U-ll-8 .. C. Man 
HO GOLD FLOOR * (C/D) 8-11-2 

Sham Jam (71 


h m iiim, riwin u — . 

Sham Jams (7) 
DPO NEW MORNING 6-11-1 M. Williams 
mw nc rawm * ir.m R_n_n 


DPO NEW muwKinR ir-ii-i m. wmi 
FX- ROCKS OF BAWN 

00-0 CRACWaUILL 8-10-7 


Q>D HOIMVEMIU- WAIP-/ 

. . W. Worthinton (7) 
PFO BEECHWOOD LAD 6-10-2 M. Raanond 
34P Fwuana w-wwj. ... mhs d. j«ks 

000 RDCi('. GIRL 7—10-0 .... — 

1 amMU? .•tea; 

r-.tm Moroiog- 


, cq— KINGS BROMLE Y HOW CE CHASE: 

■ "aim: E1.M0 <» n»o*n ). 

911 JOAT (C/DI 9-11-8 R. Crank 

to & NELSM 


STMTS PCTT-ri-5 
® Swt w; 7 -iwi 


ms just PAM 7-1 D-u 0, Browne 

KSe® j- B SirtW)' 

rim. 


HURDLE: 


3 25—1 MMITA6E HANDICAP 
2m; £1.083 (7 nmnen). 

OH- T1PT0HIAN (D) .6-11-8 .. W. Morris 
0-03 MANDRIANO 6-10-12 P. Plnmh (7) 
000 HOME COMMAND (0) S-10-9 

p. Brawne 

042 PADOYS BELLE S-10-6 

OM MESA KID 1C) 6-10-5 S. J. O'Neill 

043 RUBY AND SAPPHIRE 6-10-4 

Mr J. DuahMae (4) 
000 LEN7UN PALACE * 5-10-4 

J. A. Harris 

BttWng hrecast: 13-8 Mandrlano 3 Padtfrs 
Belle, 4 Rnhj and Saaohtre. 11 Uesa KM. 
10 Home Command. 


4 n— KINGSTUNE NOVICE HURDLE: 2m; 
£548 (9 ousters) 

003 DREADNOUGHT 5-11-0 

, Mr l. Dirdtn 17) 

_ 0 RELMCRE 5-11-0 C. Msn 

0-00 SHUtOUSKA S-ll-0 J. A. Harris 

000 TUDOR SQUIRE 8-11-0 . .. . 

P-0 WILLHORE BEN 8-11-0 
___ _ _ R. Hatfield (7) 

OPF- BIRDS OF A FEATHER 5-10-9 
S. J. O'Neill 

004 COUL WOUOW 4-10-9 

Mr J. CoUfo: ,r 

,. 0 40 MISTER KILO 4-10-9 Him D. Jines 
000F JANEYS DELIGHT 4-10-4 .. R. Crank 
Bet ttaf lorecsst: 2 ShaiHttshn. 3 Drend- 
nwght. 9-2 Relmore. 6 Cool Wollow, 8 
Hitter Kilo. 


4 35— UTTOXETER HANDICAP 

Sira a.433 (7 mam) 


CHASE: 


131 PERSONALITY PUIS * (61b ex) (C/D) 

9-11-13 B. Cnak 

012 (HI ERR] N (61b ex) 11-11-6 


P. Crautar 
042 JIMMY MIFF (C/D) 13-11-5 C. Mara 


2.15 Rea's Sean 
2S0 Jnst Pen 
i w Mandriana 


4JW 

MS Personality Pins 
5-10 Star if Arabia 


4-34 BEN SPARTAN (BF) 12-11-3 ... 

F40 ROYAL NORMAN * 9-11-3 

M. Brtsbanra 

402 GOLD CASTE (C/D) 8-10-13 

31F LOtUOT 8-10-8 S. Barlow 

Bbtttn (erec asL 11-4 Ben Snartan, 7-2 
Penonality Plus. 4 Querrin. 11-2 Jimmy 
MIH, 7 Loriot, 8 Gold Caste. 12 Royal 
Norman. 


5 IQ — LICHFIELD NOVICE HANDICAP 

3 HURDLE: 3m £5W <13 mn) 


400 LAST OF THE FOXES 12-11-8 

_Amytaoe 


Hhn G. . 
001 JCHN NORTH (Bib ex) 5-12-1 


.. H. Mnesdn (4) 
OOP STAR OF ARABIA 6-11-4. M. Pitman 
000 KlKSaOURNE LAD (D) 5-^ 1-4 

OHO AL KHASHAB CO 8-11-3 ' 


(7) 


04F WOODLAND GENERATOR 

003 XEHALOCK >10-13 J. Bnto 

FOP CHANELLE As-TL. Mr 3. CudndK 

040 FOOTWORK £-10-6 R- Crag 

POP PEARLROY 6-10-0 S. J. O'lMR 
002 HOSOOITO RIVER <D> 8-10-0 

raw An 

0U2 CHEVKU LLAH 6-10-8 ........ — — 

X SPORTSMAN KAGOHBY 10-10-8 

Betthn (mast: 5-2 John North. 3 Star 
of Arabia. 9*2 Last of the Foxes. 6 Kena- 
iock. U FbOMMl MosvitA Rlw. 


Fontwell 


* DENOTES BUNKERS. GOING: Firm 


7 n — DRAYTON SELLING HANDICAP 
X U HURDLE: 21m; £827 (12 t — er a ). 

000 ROIPAUL 5-12-0 doubtful 

BOO TOE VINEGAR MAN (C/D) 13-U-1Q 


44P DPPra.N0TE.7 7 11^9 E. 


003 MY FRI EHO 6-1 1-6 .... M 

040 FRIDAY STKET 6-11-6 

P. CoTrlgan (7) 

FPP PUTEH RIBA * 8-10-U £ 

421 HALL'5 PRINCE 4-10-12 R. jnldstrtn 
003 NO HACK 6-10-11 ..... It Dnnwaody 
R» MAGIC MOUSE (DF) 9-1^, 

P01 CLASSIC OWEN (51b a) 4-19-6 

R. Atkms 

F30 BRIGHT CECILIA 4-10-0 ... R. Pewrtl 
OPP HOUNTCOUT * 6-io-a ■ TTr 
OOF DEVON MINNOW 8-10-0 R. Guest (7) 
Betthn forecast: 3 Hall's Mace. 4 My 
Friend75 Classic Owen, 6 The Vinegar Mm. 
8 Magic Mouse, Friday Slnet, 10 No Hack. 


f qft — LAVINGTOH CHAUENGE CUP 


(HANDICAP CHASE): 

110yds; £3.132 (10 ronaen). 

101 SUTTON PRINCE (51b or) 7-11-2 

R. Daily 

101 FIRE DRBJL (51b ex) 1941-8 , 

r, Klaam 

01 U CNOCKAC W UE i ( § /D, iffl(7) 

113ZACCI0 (C/D) (BF) 741-0^ 

Mr S. Shenroed 
OPP THE SOMAC *8-10-8 ... Peter Motes 
U4U FAMOUS FOOTSTEPS (C/D) 

10-10-0 R. nrawaody 

F3F BUCK AND WING (C/D) 1040-0 

M. Perrett 

1F2 NEOTERIC (C/D) 6-10-0 .. R. Rewell 
030 DOWNPAYMENT (C/D) 11-10-0 

R. Goldstein 

OOO JOHNNY TARQUIN 1240-0 _ 

Mrs N. Ledeer 


Bettine forecast: 11-4. Sotlon Prince .. 7-2 
Zacchi. 4 Cnoc Na CDllle, 


Buck And Wing, 10 Neoteric. 


5 Fire Drill. 8 


3 n — MAYRIOC GOOD HANDICAP HURDLE: 

21m: E2JS2A f13 rowers). 


230 RHYTHMIC PASTIMES 5-12-2 — — 

131 MALYA HAL 6-11-5 R. Lffller 

214/ SOUTHDOWN SPIRIT 9-11-1 R. Reran 
040 FAITHFUL DON (C/D) 6-U-O 

R. Ctaenan (4) 
OOP Bft>J.YVfEsr + 7-10-12 Peter Ketes 

’ >HDWY mVEB 5-1 ^ - /L Madgwlric (4) 
SIR EAMON (C/D) 8-10-9 

Mr A. J. Wilsra 
301 OPENING BARS 4-10-6 ... P. Detele 
-000 70MPIQH (C) 11-10-1 ... M. Perrett 

00 li FOimiNE COOKIE 1340-0 .. .. 

400 END OF ERA 7-10-0 R. Danready 
0P0 BRITISH CROWN (C/D) 9-104 „ 

J. Lavefey 

202 WARILY 7-10-0 F. Cerrlaan 


Bettine forecast: Malya Mai, 4 Opening 
•thmlc Pastimes. 7 Warily, Snowy 


Bars. 5 Mr _ . . _ 

Rleer. 8 Sir Earn*. 


2 00 Na Kadi 

2 30 5httM Prince 

3 80 MnlyaKal 


3 30 BriearBer 

Herat 

4 00 Canfola 

Webster 

4 30 JnstAGhHt 


1 10-WC RADIO SOLENT HUIflTO 
■* CHASE Aaiatenr Riders 3m 21 

221- BRIGADIER MOUSE 12-124 

433 DANCING BRIG 19-U-O A.’j. Wilsra 
0/1^ ADAM'S BRAKE 1541-7 ^ (?) 

0-P BALTARO *841-4 R. Hardy 17) 

3 CURRANT NEWS 10-lW 

22 G0« MEMORIES <7> 

310/ INDIAN COUNT 841-7 Douht&l 

40- KILLEEN 1041-7 

F2P/ LITTLE CANFOTO, 3W>) 




nr- YUNG CHENG „ ^ 

0/P- ZENAIOA (C/) 10-U-2 0. E*att ' - 
Betti im temasfc 5-2 Briradier 


«BS6 ua 3^^ 


New. B 
BanksWe. 


A n— KAYUHG NOVICE HURDLE! Tim; 
■» ” £548 (T1 nm nen) 

231 CAPTAIN WEBSTER * 




J. Lamdmr 


3-3P POWTERS LAD j-H-0 ...... P. Detele 


022 ouakbT lad - ran 9-n-o R. 

0-P0 W*SL ISLAND 541-0 


Hr o. RsUatra 
^HlMdsIdn 


421 BA.TU * 440-8 .. 

302 COUHURBOUR LAD ^ (?) 

000 DIE IN THE SKY 440-8 IL fi. »4d« 

j9a.nr.3tfaT.BB 

Rhrtrtde Ur he,. 8 CoWharboUt Lad. 10 
Punters Lad. 


A -»n — SOUTH EAST CHAMP WN IWVTCE 

* JW HUNTER CHASE FOR THE KAMI- 
KAZE CHALLENGE CUP: Aanrtanr Hidns: 
3m 2f TSteSK gl.T23_.13 MMl) 
144^6805X9^ 

P BLACK DUAL 9-124,.. 1C Mtaan (7) 

044) D-ARCY SPKX 842-7^ jmU 

/PP- FINA L BTO fiT 842-7 J- "taw* m 
0U3- HUNDREDTH CHANCE 842-7 ■ 

R. Cerhctt (7> 
00/ MOSANDEM 642-7 tate (7) 
3P-P PAM ROY LAD 8-12-7 D. Br* tt W) 
mast BLUE 104&7 EMkr (7) 
SEVERN fiPTWRE * 6-12-7 •— 

0/0- SWORD EDGE 842-7- Mn P- Wd 7) 
COM ALL 8424 . . P- IMfol 7i 
RUCAHNOSS13-^t^N« C- EDfott 

GENERAL MEKHANT 543-0 ... 

ferecst- 3 General Merckrat. 4 


Si 


Jest A Ghost 94 Wn All. 5 Ruraer Btoe. 
HimdieStt Chance, 8 D*Arey Spice. 10 


Other N. H- selections 


U— hf-'aHIL — 230 Tagw: 3D . Part Top; 
3.30 Emlro Princess; 4.0 Manstra Uaraeder: 
430 FnrhMden Fruit- 5.0 Village Draw. 

F AKER HAM , — 2.15 Caadanles; 230 Reav; 
335 Oliver Anthony: *JC W Six Tinies; 435 
B Jariri- 530 Silent Echo. 

CARTMEU— 2D Swedish Rne; 233 Erie's 
With: 3.10 Gearys CoM Rolled; 3.45 Sharp 
Song; 4.20 Back In Action: 4.55 RluenlUe. 


DEVON. — 2.15 Carado: 245 Fbrtd«B 
Knigirt: 335 Easter Lee: 3.45 MTss Shw- 


*!« 5 $$i 


HEXHAM^-230 Black ; Ubel. 

Heath: 330 Qaanml; 4.0 ItotWlra Judge: 
430 Gods Will; 5.0 Charles (We.. 

RUHTINGOON. — 2-0 AleUs: 230 Irish 
Pageant; 3.0 Deep Ora*; 33D Middli 
43Spqrtsrarts: 4.30 Atoashahun. 


dlerfier; 


REDGAK'; i * 


-ORAW: HB ktaMMaMtAaM,' ' • - . -3 
* DENOTES BUNKERS, GOING; Gud ta **ft 


ITV- 


15 — BET W ITH THE TOTE HANDICAP: 
;) 340-040 BATON BOY (D) M. 



(10) 02W0-4 TDP OTH'LAllE <C/P) r N.~ Rfcr rtt . . ,,, 

« <9> 00 0-000 SON OF RAJA 0. Ctaw»a S-B-6"5n«ehdU 
B fl) O-ODEZD TRADE H|CH * -<■» !■ Vtc&a 6-8-2 M. FCT 
9 (6) 02002-0 BETTABET |®WGllTY * (O Mis S. Hall 

VI (3) OOOOQ-O - MELOWXltM. sriitaia 3-T-17 "_fL Sbwdfe (5) 
12 (4) 00-0004 HQgE TT JC /P) T. CralS 64-7 ... N. Cartel* 

T3 (2) 00000- GREY J. _StaftalT 344 »-=" 

14 (71 000-014 TUTBURY W. Wharton 3-7-7 R. F« 
'Batura feraont: 54 Benz. 7-2. Trade High. 4 Tun- mb' Lane. 
6 BatraBoy, B TWfawy. 10 taaeU. 


TUP FORli TIPS: -I 


. Trade KM 7. Botra Bay B. 

ITV 


2 45 — 5T B0WSA6 M MAIDEN STAKES: 3-Y-O; lira; 0.098 

- t Kg 

00 -X) Smmand ct gw arr g. wra» 9-0 .. r. f« 

00 - O CRAIGS VENTURE D. Gteratm 9-0 H. Wete 

GET AWA Y L . CmTUnl -9-0 „ „ R. bwri 

043-M.OttUBY’S PET Don Smith 9-0 M. Fro 

00 LEON L. Dnaol 4-0 . S. IBHJ ra..C7) 

0-0 MEXIC AN HIL L I. Bxkfinq 9-0 J. 

00 MtSTA SPOOF C. Sooth 9-0 .. S. Keialtlef 

020- COCKED mr MP! «E MIS S. Hall 

00 JALOME S. -WUev fr-ll ... D. Nldmte 

40 BPOn IT LASS $. Morloo B-ll J. Im 
hmet; l®5o Al Walled. 4 Commander Robert. 5 
II dor. Modem Kilt 10 Lara. 14 Groadys Pet. 


23 (8) 

2S (1) 

BetUra fore* 

Gel Away. 8 

“TOP FDBM TIPS: A> WWted 9. BBttdar Z O 


Me rta. 


■ITV 


3 15— zEnjafl) gold cup (Handicap}: xim; m^io 

it /. WllHans 


(13 


2 (13) 30-0042 CHAUMIEREJD) _ .. ^ 

1 1?) 

G <S) 33110-3 T«K»LA*|gE.-wiS^ ^ ^ 

7 (B) OUO-OO ALL FAIR R.-WhHater 4^40 j. H. Brmro (5) 
S (2) 2320-01 CHANCE IK A M UllOH (61b K) DMg [ S«lHi ; . ) 

9 (3) -32D-32D AYUESnBJD (BfOP-t Wira W R. F« 
10 (11) 001-213 SILLY BOY N. Bycrnfl 5-8-6 M. Rlchanfora (7) 
M (5) 09-1202 COUNT COLOURS S. MMM 3-8-2 ... J. Lff» 
12 (1) 4200-00 SIDAB W. Mussra 5-7-9 . ... K- Dit±lr 


i;i5 Trado High 

2 45 Al* Waited 

3 15 TOCKALA <nap) 


3 45 Octifia . 

4 15 Lover Cover 
4 45 Planter 


tV 


TS (12) 0-04040 SKYBOOT (m(BF> E. 

■M (10) 0-01040 DUELLING P. 

ifiair 

Bey 6. 


Cste J7» 
Silly 


3 '4^ — SANDH ILLS SELLING STAKES: « ““ (S 

CEDAR 7. Falrimrlt B-8 C. Crate (5) 
w? !^n-u umirv I KfUlAiell B-8 W- BWTflft 

0 ronr «wtf if.i 1 k. i uri*r 

» SS%Y s, 5f-G {0 A«i» B S3® lw 


S 

( 2 ) 

(6> 

U) 

17) 


040MIK DeEPa f- W^MG-gter 

t OOOM tSS&QAJ#'® W - Mlcheth 

Mi fa, loroerat 6 


4 " 15 -JUSWATER HANDICAP : 3-Y-O: 1« ml K»Jd= ri - 721 - 

2 1 2{ 7 oSS^ - LDVERroyra ..V»5 

5 (6) oo-ooou ras^JY j. Bleartak, 

I III SKoot H. Weed 

Tt (1) 01000-0 WALTER THE GffiAT M. H- &***$? 

S (S 5 i ^ SSSfr 1' SSey 7 ^ ^ ; 5 T 

G TUP FwSnniP rSe CarTT^Bhre 7. 


A 4C— UUffiBADGN 
* SI JTB fU 

1 ( 6 ) 


AUCTION STAKES: B-Y-O; 5f 


S (7) 

4 t?) 

5 (13) 


MAID EN 

o n wSTvornire j EUKrta9«« W 

1 E'!S,23Sra. E »S*^ 

00Q DEEAN WINCESS G. WrojU M(£HR (7) 
conirr rulfr' oenw auiii 7~U - - w - 

FAMILY SECPET W. Pearce 7-13 N. Cramrtei 
30 HITTHE TOWN C. TJrtler 7-13 ... K. Dariw 
a raan um C. James 7-13 • *2* 

02 PL-NTTR + T. FUrhwst 7-13 ■ C. Caat«l5) 
0 *rrrH»NOnamiYOU T. Barron 7-10 S. Webstar 
00 ROTTEN MW M. W. Earterb, ^ M w 

RYDAL WAY J. IfoiUejell 7-10 ■ f- 

0 SPRING GARDEN N. abaJ^eriF^T-lJ 
ntthi (sracnL 9-4 Unnh 7-2 HU The Tora 4 Pfanicr. 
s MiEh3>; teiW—HL 7 Hun ting Frorlf*. 12 Pjo^Vbniwe. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Pirate 8. MaqnB 7- nit The Tew# 6. 


7 (9) 
'9 (3) 
11 110 ) 
17 (1) 

13 (111 

14 ra> 
19 (12) 


iii 


UEICESTER 


P*<2Zm& USSlha? tSal u 


2 Q— VICTORIA CLAIMING 5TAKES; 3-Y-O; 5ft £1^14 O? 
rumen). 


1 (1) 
3 (3> 

i (U! 

11 a 

IB (11) 

71 (10) 

12 (9) 
-B (7) 
15 (16) 
17 tB) 


0 MITEDO W. O'Gormaa 9-0 M. Tbomax 

0 SKYEMLK R- Sheatker 9-0 il. - 

0 WILLOWS UD K. Stone 8-12 ... C. Dtam 
O UPTOWN IUKdB'S G. M. Mtnro B-ll A. Croak 

00 DEE-TEE N. OffifflHn 6-10 A. Murray 

0 HARD AS ram P. Hasten 8-10 J. Sally (7) 
00 MY ADVOCATE P M. Usher 840 N. W^kraj 
00 W1HDWUSTLE N. Vigors >4.0 ... G. DWfSS 
Nelson B-9 


Still 

24 (17) 

25 (13) 
28 (4) 


20 MONTRCSA C^Jfetsoa B-9 . . I. Jiraura 

01 SUM LEAT (0) P. Rohan B-^ R. fatey (7) 
1 PRIMES BAR (C/Di R. Boa 8-8 ... M. Hiller 
20 MRS NAUGHTY W. Wharton _ ' 

T- 7. Gay Kellainqr (3) 


3^ MUSICAL AID C. _Bhvn 8-7 _' , M. Rimmsr 


.. SNAP DECISIOIL R. Hannan 8-6 Pant Mary 
« KIRCHBERG (D) R- Hoi Hothead B-4 W. Ryra 
MY CUP OF TEA P. Haslam 84 ... G. Surira 
0 CONNAUGHT BROADS J. Sreanno 8-2 A. aiday 


recast: 7-2 Parties Bar. 7-2 .Wlwttdrtie. 5 Shu 
S ian Lost. 7 tOrchberg, 10 MlUda, 12 Sqesllk. 


DadsfaL . . 

MasiaJ AW. 

TDP FORM TIPS-- Sara OctWm 8. StM Lrat 7, Pvkles Bar «. 


2 30 — AN5TEY SELLING HANDICAP: line £74J (tt 


(8) 000-404 WHIffU MjBN WUtD * M. Usher 

(3) 130-004 NIGEL'S Utt * "<D)''A." Wte • 

4-9-1 G. Carte <57 

[10) 40030-0 RAGINM M. Hanes 4-9-1 — ■ 

(6) 000-000 MAN GUAM HUK P. Rohan 4-8-10 C. Dwyer 

(4) ^-0 S3 F02ZE * G. Tbomtr 4-8-9 M. Hte 

(2) 0006/0 HAY FEVER C. A. Ben 4-8^Z ... M. Lew (71 

(7) 00/00-0 LADY ABINGER H. O'Neill 4-4-6 G- DnffliW 

Ml Her 


13 (U OOMOB t'rLLQW THAN CAB P. Fefeate 4-8-6 

14 (13) 0-42003 BROOM’S LADY (7 ft ex) K. Stone 


- 6. 

IS (9) 000/000 CASBAR KID -A. Pitt 4-8-6 ... <_ 

18 (11) 0-23013oTAiSKA * (D) W. WbartM ■ 

IB (5> 0-002 HlGHDAtj"^ 4 stiitto ' Ktt pr l )itetoy 

20 (12) 240000- qiWIf CBNNECnoX J. Harris 3^1 M. Ttenai 


Bettini fononrt: 9-4 Brnon-'t lab, 7-2 Hltedale, 9-2 Januta, 
6 WHstledawinrimf, 8 Reqfflda. 10 Nigel'i ‘ 


ftraiUGUiniNirHi, V 1 _ av laiTna m Adlitl p 12 IfaV FfW, 

TOP FORM TIPi: HUhdWa 8. Jaraoia 7. Brora's Lady B. 


3 Q— CHOKY MAIDEN STAKES; Dh I; 3-Y-O: 11m; EI^BO 05 


f »•••• afiMffiMWlcrr: L* 

TE <i|y 0000-0 "M. RhSS 

17 (3) 300-403 FLEET SPECML Mn C. Remey 9-0 IE Day 
19 (9) ' 


OO INTUITION M. Usher 9-0 . ...... .. N. WMrai 

0 MONTPARKASte M. Stoote 9-0 A. Kteterto 
. . P0DAACE5 'H. Candy 9-0 . T. WWlaw (3> 

. STTAR THEME 0. . Dwteb 9-0 :.. R. Matbada 
00 SIHHMER RIDGE U' OmiaM 9-0 ... A. Mmw 

00- BEDSPRING H. CUtdjB-U • ... R- CWrat 
„ ... 0-233 BOOM PATROL. G. Morton 8-U G. DuHeld 

37 (8) 0-00000 CUSHY & 8-U ^JL. Dwyar 

39 (7) O— ION MAJED A. Sttwart 8-U H.-Braacr 

42 (U) t MKHHSKT flEWoaR G. HUffcr 

B-U 6, Carte (5) 


24 (14) 

3'U 

32 (2>. 

34 (41 

35 (1) 


raa. DHr 2 : Hsariy A Nose 9-0 J. Mette5-2 P - Wriw ff .17 ran . 
r 3 Site Theme, 7-2: Beau. 4 Bmhwood, 


5 M^aniM? S Bopin SrtraL7 rie et Spedal. jS^wnrar RMge. 
TOP FORM tflPS : Bran Vta 8. B ntfirrad 7, Bran Patrol '6 


3 30— FDXTOH HANDICAP; 3-Y-O; Un; £4^46 (11 iwdm). 


5 (11) 10-2000 
B (3) 01-4 


PH EON G. Hafftr 9-7 «. Carte <5> 

TRULY RAK (O (BF) M. Stooie^ j{WmHj 

7 (6) 000-401 WE9TERHAM (5ft ex) ' R.' Aketarrt _ . ■ . 

ROCKY’S PRTOE M, Janw 9-0 ... ,M. Thrate 

PRUICE SKY P. (tee 8-12 M- Lym* (7) 

HOT GIRL R. HouaMon 8-U .... , . Ifort Bktew 
BteGAIQ) BAY H. Can dy. 8-U D. BHyy_(3) 
WHY TUMBLE R. HolDiitete IW ... W. Bjm 
SECRET VALENTI HE * M. Rm 


9 (8) 000-002 
11 (5) 034 

IS (I) 01300-0 

14 (10) 000-2 

15 (2) 420-304 
1G (9) OOOM» 


8-3 


Bartwell (7) 


2 00 Mortiirosa 

2 30 Whistiedownwind 

3 00 Beau Vista 


3 30 Brigard Bay 

4 00 Dick Knight 

4 30 Green Bracken 


5 00 Eagiing 




A. Hacfcay 


19 .(7) ™ha» .na S. Qwwn (7) 

-Batting forecast : 5-2 Truly Rare. 4 Prince SjV. » 

Pride. 6 Brjoari Bay, 7 Wej.etton . 8 Ho tJivL W Ktra. 

SOP FORM TIPJ: Tteftr Rait 9. Prtace Sky 7, Brawl Bay “• 




line £3.356 (12 


Candy 


4 0— TIGERS APPRENTICE HANDICAP: 

1 (H 0=U WM TO, (D) H. __, e 

6 (2) 0420-00 BCLLAGIO IB. Ryan 4-8-10 P. “rtari(7l 
9 (9) 222o3o PURNS MILL A. Stewart 5-8-10 ^ 

W (111.0132-00 FLODABAY * G. Therm* 4MI-9 . Jrj>*** 

13 TO) 43-0 COLLY COKE G. Price 5-8-6 .... G. Kite 13) 

14 (1) 001-44 MISFIRE ^R. Williams ^ ^ (J) 

15 02) 0000-01 APACHE TTRtt-tSto ex) W. (?) 

' II (3) 413000 MW KN16HT A.' M 1 (3> 

a-ik-us 

3 Hi ES ss r tot mhsf? « 1 



Ftens wn % fteai Gilni' 7. R-tktay 


4 jO— UOHESS MAIDEN FILLIES STAKES; 2-Y-O; 6ft £1.486 

B ”lisaT 1 £Wi‘.. r s 

« SSwM'oYffi'^ter - Ml H- V^™ 

HftBJ WS KT-JjIB 

JELLY ML' W. Q'Gwmra 8-U . . M. TDjm 

Esa. c &.«£S 

RA151NHELL W. Jarota 8-11 J 1 * Daj 

2040 Fours Mrs N. Hacaufer Ml W. Ryan 

«■ P*aYii 

« SOLEKT TO! W. G. «. , 3 , 

- .• SOCAflBJRD B. Hanbuy 8-11 A. Warn (5) 

M. »m, 

WHAT * ^IV P. ^ 

12 no. Die 2 : Gwiffina B-ll A- Burt 1S-8 fm Mb C. Reney 

^B%te'fo*eract£ Exeas Green Bracken. 3 Harahah. 6 JellynoM, 
8 Flurry. 10 Breatatance. 16 Broeaj. . 


im 

4 (16) 

• ill! 

iffl (1) 
11 ( 22 ). 
IS (15> 
14 (?) 
.16 J41 

'll Rll 

SiS 

2? a. 
is 




33 


S7 (19) 


■ve I'lmrli 


5 p — ctwgY MAIDEN STAKES Dhr II; 3-Y-O; 11m. £1.280. (15 
- vm, °aiy-o auspicious star m, 9-0 p. 


2 (4) 
4 (31 
8 (71 
H (10) 

14 (2) 

15 (5) 




3-232 EAGLIKS H. Cecil 9-0 ... P»l .Fddery 

la , 3 , OLJO— rt EXPHJriNG TO PLY C. Tbrowr 9-0 I. J rtrara 
jn (12) 40230-0 Kin ARY BAY E. Eldin 9-0 ... A. Maekw 

S 16) 44-0 TOIREED + M. Jarvis 4-0 .. M. Thrajas 

29 (13> 04) SCDLT HEAD W.H« W P. Procter 

38 (14) CA4WVOS H. Candv -8-11 _ R. Curant 

44 (151 0 K » p 1foWA O H. ColiiwirHae B-ll *. 

M (ID 0 KKETO4H4 G. Huffr* 8-11 M. MOIro 

Vi cai 00000-0 OUR SIMONE R. Hall instead.. Ml ... W. Iten 
4R (1) .00 RAFFLE OUAY P. Hasten 8-11 M. Drily (7) 

48 (9) WARM AIR Mrs N. Macaoiev 

8-11 . Gsnr Kelhw (5) 

Baltin forecast : 8-11 Easing. 3 Dr Foril. 6 Coral Harbour, 8 
Sort* He*d. 12 Rrtreerf. 

TOP FORM TIPS : Ewllna 8. Dr Fran 7. Cara! Karin ur 6. 


3ckinu r o 


CHEPSTOW 


DRAW: HIGH mantel l«rt W tel m 
+ DENOTES DUNI^B * 1-1 

• AMATEUR RIDERS 


M. C. 


-BBC-1 — 

GROUP LADIES CHAMPIONSHIP (HUNTER 


lurz ,. » 

1 /2Q-PP0 TDWTAIIE F. G/tora 10 Sm^fm <7) 
9 2130IM BA BA BEUX^^IT^Hi ^ ^ (?) 

10 OOPOOO/ BROKte MU-ST^ ,***» Mte M. teita LfT) 

13 U- B U “=1^5;^“.. Mb C. Lra (7) 

14 PO/POO SOLAR KRIf. Un s> a) 

10 FIWW DAINTY WHIY^II. KdraJ^ T ^ 

W rtti-, fcrtcasta 13-8 Flying Ace. 3. Mister Bram. 4 MaJctlA 
CmcentT 6 Towtame. 10 8a Ba KL n.ib c 

TOP FIRM' TIPS: Flyira Ate 8. MtaSro Basra 7. Bate Bnlh 6- 

-BBC-1 


1 tac— DMESS CLUB GENTLEMANS CHAMPIONSHIPS (Urate 

2 wlm an^ft E^jaC (11 roaem). 

1 TX^aURSER ff/0^. . ^ ... T . 

4 02D/F-43 GOLDEN JEST Mm A. We )WM ... P- Tate* 

5 /33Z5F- LOYAL PAHTHER T. CUy 1WM 

7 300P/P- SOLIDITY HB Tt ,WaK LJ--12-0 t_ 

8 PF FINAL CLEAR (C . LWQ. W x-. . t cHrSE 

TOP FORM TBPS : Ur*w 9, .ODwr Proa t. ranerai me 

BBC-1 


3 10— OOMSPRINr HANDICAP: llte £3^« (9 
1 (9) 0400-0 LAKE VA LOT THA B. HIU»_ R 
(8) 0102-01 MILL PLANTATION (D) GL Wrngj 

raV(RP)’ 


3 



(5) 1-00074 GUNNER GTRL <C) “<DI <») R* 

5 <7) 000-000 GAIK- (7). 

7 (6) 0-10304 nnWHD^UD (D) < Mtr w) aa 
s (4) 20000-0 LraNroA^^o) ''o“'^ifo» 1 ^ (7J 

Tl (31 00-2233 HOD BET Mb N .'"Snith 4f®-l ... A- a * rk 
tt (!) STATE BHORJ (D) A. M«S«r p _ ^ 

l ^fte S ra«M TIPS: te-er Clri «. MIU Planteilra 7. fotepld 
Lad G. ■ 


2 00 Flying Ace 

2 35 Urser 

3 10 Hod net . 


3 40 St Croins Castle 

4 10 Who's Sorry Now 
4 40 Top of the Mark 





( 2 ) 

( 6 ) 


3 40— BADMI KTON STAKES; 2-Y-O Fillies; 5ft £1.354 (6 
t ra i ler s), 

02U BRIDESMAID * (D) B. Hills 9-4 . A. Cbrt 

101 ST CR01 NS CASTLE (D) M. McCormack 

9-0 P. Waldron 

4133 SHARI LOUISE (D) M. McCourt 

8-11 R. Werahaa 

0 BOXERS SHUKEE, J. Bradley 8-8 J. Williams 

LA CHI/LA R. Hotter 8-8 A. Promt 

04 SbARASAB R. Haider B-8 A. Dicks (7» 

Bettira forecast: 6-4 Crams Castle, 9-4 Brldeanold. 3 Shari 
Louise .7 Sbarasar. 

TOP' FORM TIPS : St Cratra Castle 8, Brhtamaht 7. 


5 (4) 


C5> 

it) 


4-a.. 


4 10— ST JOtia SELLING STAKES: 3-Y-O; 5ft £916 (18 

1 (7)*ilc§5iO BODTLE JACK * M. Satenan 

8-U U Jahnay (7) 

2.(151 00-00 ©iSCOVEBED C. Austin 8-U «. Kettle 

3 (U) 000-030 ROYAL BEAR J. Bradley S-U 

4 (5) 00-00 TLAHUN Mb N. Kennedy B-ll ... 3. carter (7) 

5 (10) 000-000 ASHLEY hops * D. Leslie 8-3 D. Dine for 

6 (17) 4M000- RALLYRUFF D. H. Jones 8-8 W. Hlgciis 

8 (6) 200-440 CARTOO N _» M rs N. Macaeley 8-8 G. Landau?7I 

9 (12) 0200-0 CLARA BOOGIE D. Gandollo 8-8 ... R. Street 

12 (4) 0-0 DUKESWffiOO B. Cubby 8-8 .. D. Crow Mr (7) 

14 .(1) 000-000 KATHSTAR R. Holllndiead 8-8 ... P. Hill (7) 

15 (9) 000-040 NAME THE GAME M. Camacho 8-8 A. Brad 

16 (16) 00-00 PAMELA COE BACK D. Marts 8-8 

17 (8) OOOOO- PATSY’S TAXI K. Brasser 8-8 J. Bray (7) 

18 (13) 0 PRINCE OF LOVE M. Eli ley 8-8 A. Pirad 

19 (14) 0400-00 RUSSELL FLYER * R. Hoad 8-3 J. Williams 

20 (3) 00. RUSTIC JEWEL * M. Jones 8-8 A. MeGtem 

22 (2) 00-00 THE CHAUCEWEIL J. Holt 8-8 P. Waldron 

23 (29) 00-40 WHO'S SORRY NOW * P. Cbb&U B-8 A. Chirk 

Bettira forocasta U-4 Name Tie Game. 7-2 Who's Sorry Now. 
TOP RJHM TIPS: Name The Gam 8. Whs’s Sany Haw 7. 


^ 40— SEVERS HANDICAP: 7ft E1JS7 08 ransrs). 


1 (7) 002-134 AL TRW S. Mel lor 5-4-11 . G. Urate (7) 

2 (16) 200032- BOND- DEALER (D) R_ Hodges 3-9-6 A. HcGIsna 

« (14) 1203-00 WZPAH * J. Bosley 4-9-3 A. Clwh 

B (B) OflSO-4 GBRAUOUS HOMES * D. H. Jones 

4-8-U V. Waldron 

7 (4) 014300- EXPLETIVE D. H Jones 5-8-9 W. IHigUa 

8 (17) 30-0001 C. B. M. GIRL (81b ex) (D) R. WaxDmme 

<1 B B — A. Bom 

9 <10) 300-030 SHADES OF BUIE M. Biansterrf. 

4—0^7 • • • • ■ Jj KCOHVBV 

10 (3) 342210- TOP OF THE HARK (Cl N. Ketnlck - 

7-8-7 R. Erie at 

12 (151 4040-00 ELM DON l- Cottrell 5-B-4 . R. Wemhan 

13 (12) 4000-00 TAR'S HILL L Cottrell 4-8-4 . J. Wllliaas 

14 (2) .00-0003 POKERFAYES * B. UcMahon - 

8r8-3 K. Bradshaw (5) (J 

- ITI IT. 


17 (5? oo§no?8 c 4^TiyA_8._SVeirew 4-8 r 3_ P. John (71 


BLACK SPOUT C. Amlin 4-6-0 K. RndrtiHe (7) 

DAISY __L0Cd J. Holt _4-8-0 ... D. DMeley 


19 (R! O/D-OTO) AJMl w. Merris 4-8-0 K. Wlllla 

21 (8) 00-3001 GREEK BANKER (81b ex) J. Hall 4-7-12 — 

22 (6) DOO-lon KH.TTALEY R. Hotter 4-7-7 A. Proud 

23 Cl) 00000-0 HOPEFUL WATERS (D) J. Spearing 

5—7—7 p' Aifjf / 

Betthn fownra b 3 C. B. U.filM Al Tral ‘ 5 Grachm Hnw«. 
13-2 Hunah. 8 Pokerfayes. 10 Shades of Blue. 1Z Top of The 
■fort. Brad Dealer. 

- TOP FORM TIPS: Al Trtrf IB. CBM Girl 7. Prterfeyes 6. 


Wetherby 


2.15 Lucky Chela 
2-50 Bewllta 

CBnncttM 
3 J5 Rlcero Efoe 


4.00 By 71* Way 
4-35 Col tan Ty 
5.10 Hnlf Asleep 


* fMEHOTES BUNKERS; GOING: Gsed 


2 15— GRANGE SELLING HANDICAP HDB- 
’ OLE: 2m Clrtsa. (15 iraneis). 

020 TOMMY EUNNDI (D) S-1U2 

.OM HO FLUKE fD) 5-1L-7 ... fL'iSkte 

■ LB “ 

002 UH3CT CHOICE 6-10-13 .... P. Tack 

POO MARACAS BAY * 6-10-11 

000 AGHAL0KPE7-10-3 ..... T. Bony 
TOO W«S1|AC + 5-10-1 ... .. D. Sow 
Ora MEASURE UP (D) 9- 10-0 D. Dnttan 
POO HEAVENLY PRINCESS 5-10-0 

Jajn Dm pm (7) 


000 MAHOGAMYHALL * 4-10-0 K. Whyte 
-OPP GOOD PERFORMER 6-a0-® a wlfidnMB 

PPP BUtNEY'S CHOICE 9-10^^ 


2 50 — BMW SERIES qUA UFUBt (NOintt 
*■ 30 C HASE); 2n 4f 100yds C2J31. 

TO NEWLJFE CONHECTIWI^^ ^ 

003 HOLD OFF * MM ..... T._ 6..Dra 
FOB I H PAN Y 6-11-6 , ... O. Wlftteen 

opo leaiherstockinG 9-11-6 _ ...... . 

R* urflilwte 

0-P1 MR FOTDMOKEH KKLl-6_. ,, — — 
P04 SUD8MMKE PARK IBF> 7-U -*. 

P02 SWEET STHEMI, 6-U-6 >■ IM f 

010 WILDES GIG 7-U-6I-,.. M. Brepran 

Bettira foranst:' U-8 _te, .Fteg«*Cc 
15-8 Nesrllfe Connect tog, 7 Hold OH. 10 
Suflraoke Part. U Wll lie's GHl 


3 2 M-Bl 


HUBBLE; 


HANDICAP 

an: £1.882. (B ronnare) 

004 L 0 BROADWAY HW^ Tf#fa|} 

OO MYERS EDGE (CTO) ,7-Ujj^,^ m 
003 ABU TOMMY + (C/D)' 8-UHt 
1-33 MEIKLEOUR (Dl 6-10-10 m'. IMj 

rerorast : 9^4 MerttroOT^-ZJ^n 


Torfcey, A L DBraKfww, 9-2- « 
U-2 Uairo. 12 Anrtiand Expres. 


A A— GODFREY LUNG HANDICA P. ERA SE; 
* M35 lOOrta; £2^3* pram).- 
201 BY T HE W AY 7-12-5 ■. 

ysfsffr^s <c/n 

3?D COOO CRACK 


8. Laob 


SS mo Buck Vc/dvI^& f- ip* 11 

001 DOOR STEP *(Sft ex) 


H. Boyer 


9-Ur3‘ 

440 rowo ea JH0HN .»a»8 .. 

WO IADT- BUTTONS. Sil^a ^ ^ (JJ 


(HP BARTON CROSS 

WbS 

12 Ponder Hall. 


Bettira fo"*wt s' 5-4^mr Tbe IVu. 
DooTsS. ,11-2 Bine Ree^. “ *— h 


A 3c— WALTON HUNTER CHASE: Aneten' 
’ Rhtats: 3 m IlOyta El .007 111 


202 OBEDUE CHIEF 9-12rj7 
2 H GOLDEN TV (C/D) 7-12-7 


CTJ 


(71 


024 WHIRS GEO 13-12-7 K. Ttotty (7) 
m yotSaL (C/D) 9-12-7 J- GreeaaU 
44P BBIWAZ1 EXPRESS 11-12-0 — — 

10pl H- J GUI (7) 

0-PO UOfTNlKC MUGABE 

340 MELODIC LAO (C/D) 10-12-0 


T. Salih (7) 
XL Hate (7) 


0- MANPOLLA 9-U-9 

vif BAJPIPLA ID-11-9 c. Kowine 

OO FAST DANCER 5-10-U J. Qnfaat (7) 
Battte hmast: 9-4 GoMeo Ty. U-4 
CheSStWef. 7-Z VapahaU. 9-2 Whiggie 


Geo. 10 ugmitas Brigade. 


5 IQ — HOUDAY NOVICE HURDLE; 2m; 
_ £5*8 <19 nraers). 

040 SECRET WALK (D) (BF) 4-11-5 

a Liinb 

OErarS BAY B-U-3 .. jhaibllul 


155 ?“«2K (D) . 7-10-12 fit A. Orkney 


OOP A SCENB AR ir~5-ldlld^". D.'Shavt 


001 BARRON JULIUS <D) - 

„ _ .. .. Dale McKean (7) 

00 FASCADALE 11—10-10 n hm 
00 KATOPERGOS 7-10-10 " H. Brawn 
0 MA STER JAMIE 5-10-10 " . a,am,a 
OP MASTER ROBBIE 6-10-10 . P. Tueh 

OOF NO CERTIFICATE 6-10-10 

00 SKELMOIE BOY 5-10-10 6 ' **“" (71 

POO MOW NO MERCY O-loSroD^Dpttai 
„_0 TOM POUSSE 6-10-10 . S. ChSK2 

SS SRfPSS JL u e 5 - 10 - i0 •«- wSS 

232 HALF ASLEEP (D) (HP) 4-10-7 

OO Uixn HEAD LADY 6-10^5 *" ° M - tw 
PPO STRAleiLEVEN * 6-10-5 T " G Qua 
ono TOP tiTHE CREAM eui£.s ' 

330 WHISTLING STEUA8 4L.1IL.5 

J>-4 Half 

fSSAj.^ 0 larran^JuSIts. S * a * 1 Wa,k - 8 



V - 
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4m _ 

tlM 


-1-T. ■'* A - > r-v— 



^3S?^^8fi6 

eleven anrim^. lheir best 


ie way 


***bt*r2£e2* i w ouid 

ane^oSbeen^SJS* 1 ** 

■JSSTOijta' agii.h 

with ela« di s fe- conilected 

wjSESH 

?~«SSr n “ 

on the surface r B . i least 
*hnf *hl» — ' for 1 presume 

SS™““s™ 

be a decent player^”* s ^ ould ' 
an Ideal world each 
£}Stem would produce the 
same result. But it can 

‘XSS** • he best *»«ida£ 

js nowhere near being the 
Pjayer. and then the 
MHv!™n« alues of P®*»onal 

performance as agamst lead- 
ership ability have to be 
weighed up. 

The difference In’ Austra- 
lia s and England's approach 
to captaincy is welffiown. 

ISfaifJSS^- 80 'veU-toown is 
that Australia moved closer to 
our method after their 5-1 
defeat under Yallop in 1978-9, 
when Kim Hughes was named 
captain for the tour of India in 
advance of the rest of the 
party. 

AUSTRALIA may never 
adopt England’s procedure 
with regard to including the 
captain in the selection com- 
mittee, but for a brief period, 
between 197 9 and 1983, they 

DURING the tom* of Australia 
in 1979-80, I was seen by the 
man in the Sydney street as 
the embodiment of all that’s 
bad In the British. I talked too 
much, to glibly, and with the 
wrong accent. And when they 
bad a go at me on the Held I' 
ignored them, like the stuck- 
np Pom that they knew 1 was. 
That beard, too, which led to 
the nickname “Ayatollah,'’ 
and that I had grown to 
express my capacity to be 
rough and abrasive, struck 
them as archaic and foreign. 

Near the end of the trip, Bob 1 
Hawke, then Leader of the' 
Opposition and a long-term 
trade-xs aionist, told me thAt he 
thought I could have mollified 
that hostility if only I had 
communicated in some direct 
way with the crowd. 


FromTheArtOf 
Captaincy come Mike 
Breariey’s thoughts 
on the old foes 
Australia, 

made a move in this direc- 
;J° n * ? say “made a move in 
ttis direction," because what 
they did was to include their 
captain on the panel This 
Policy seems to me illogical, 
as it leads to two undesirable 
consequences whenever 
.there is a change fn cap- 
taincy. In the first place, it 
may be embarrassing to have 
io ask the incumbent to leave 
the room whenever the other 
selectors want to discuss his 
tenure of the office. And, 
secondly, the new captain is 
then not involved in the selec- 
tion of the team he is to lead 
for the forthcoming Test of 
even tour. This method incor- 
porates the worst of every- 
thing 

They hpve now reverted to 
their old -arrangement, accor- 

flltltf in mkZ.L a.r 


'cateiL Far simpler, he main- 
tains, to give, the captain a 
sidef so that he is in the same 
boat as the rest of the crew. 

I can see the point; butl do 
sot agree: Both Chappell and 
. 1 accept that the captain's 
judgment and bis preferences 
must be taken into considera- 
tion; we* differ in that my view 
is that the consultation should 
be formal and should entail a 
vote, while he -supports an 
informal involvement. Now, X 
imagine - that even in Austra- 
lian dropped player may well 
suspect — ana often rigntty — 
that the captain was In favour 
of his omission. So the captain 
cannot avoid such feelings 
unless he is absolutely cut off 
from -the . decision-making 
process and is known to be cut 
off from 1L But that, everyone 
agrees, would be ridiculous. 



chairman. Greg Chappell and 
luck McCosker are members 
of the three-man comm i tt e e 
chaired by Lawrie Sawle. 
C From 2980 to 1984 the chair- 
man was Phil Ridings of 
South Australia.) Greg 
defends this system on the 
grounds that being a member 
of the selection committee' 
confuses the captain’s role; 
he then becomes identified,' 
in the eyes of players and 
public, with the committee's 
decisions. When a‘ player is 
left out he is liable to feel that 
it is the captain who does not 
rate him nighty; as a result, 
Chappell says, the relation- 
ship between player and can- 


ship between player and cap- 
tain can be spoiled by being 
made unnecessarily compu- 



mmmm 


A CAPTAIN must instil the 
will to win; which means both 
ramming home an advantage 
and clinging on desperately 
when up against it Greg 
Chappell tola me how the Test 
at The Oval in 1872 was a 
turning-point for Australia 
after a terrible run. They 
entered the last innings neea- 
’ ing 242 to win; a similar target 
to that which they had felled 
to reach at Sydney six months 
before. He believes that the 
different outcome at The Oval 
was partly attributable to his 
brother’s blontness and real- 
ism as captain. 

las pat it to the side before 
The Oval Test that they 
should face the fact that 
another defeat would mean 
the ignominy of a third con- 
secutive series lost, by a wide 
margin; whereas a. win .would 
restore pride- at 2-2. This 
match was, incidentally, the 
first instance of centuries by 
brothers in a Test, with Greg 
(113) and Ian (118) adding 201 
for the third wicket in the first 
innings. The . result — an 
Australian win by five wickets 
ushered in a new era. Greg 
claims, of Australian tough- 
ness and supremacy, while 
the alternative might well 
-have led to widespread 
changes in the team and the 
need for' another start 
The manner of victory ‘is not 
unimportant: there can be 
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played against was that they 
were- invariably both, and 
those with the reputations for 
a bristling aggression were 
most capable of treating the 
“twin Impostors” alike. 


THE ATTITUDE' of, Austra- 
lians to umpiring decisions is 
.never wait but never show 
dissent either. In one Test * 


David Frost ^ Auckland 24» England. 6 -.. - »~ • i v 

Brave England need new 


attacking combinations 


$ RUGBY 
w UNION 


bi Following their 24-6 defeat 
* ' by Auckland at Eden Park on 
Saturday, England yesterday 
flew almost a thousand miles 
from war the north of the 
North Island to near the south 
of the South Island at Dunedin 
where tomorrow they meet 
Otago and then settle down to 
earnest preparation for the 
first of their two Tests agamst 
the All Blacks, at Lancaster 
Park, Christchurch, on 
Saturday. 

As they watched the snow- 
capped peaks of the Southem 
Alps with the majestic 12.009- 
odd feet of Mount Cook slip 
beneath them, they had Plenty 
of food for thought For the 
first half an hour or so on 
Saturday Auckland played 
some marvellous all-round at- 
f-. tacking rugby, setting a pace 
*■* which, after . the sub-standard 
match. at Gisbonie last 
Wednesday, might .have had 
England totally bewildered. 

In the event England 
.showed real guts in coveting 
and tackling, and from start to 
finish they fought a -unewut 
bailie which, for sheer vigour 
and disregard for the hws 
Ihe game by both sides, could 
only have taken place under a 
New Zealand referee. This, of 
course, ‘ was the reason for 
Carwyn James’s instruction to 
the 1971 Lions about getting 
their retaliation in first. 

In the end, though, there 
could be no doubt that Auck 
land were much the better all 
round side, a team who , av 
lieved in their ability to play 

adventurous, lot 

This leaves England with a lot 
of ground to make up in uie 
busiest week of the tour. 
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GREEN . - - coach under 
pressure 

vincial side in the world, with 
only Western Province m 
South Africa capable of chal- 
lenging them for that title. 
Auckland have two All Black 
iine-out experts in Andy 
Haden and Gary Whetton, they 
scrummage powerfully,- and, as 
they hunt in the loose.* their 
forwards keep their heads and 
bodies leaning forward and 
low. 

Their back movements are 
sparked off by the quicksilver 
David Kirk, who will win his 
S cap for the All Blacks 
SeS Saturday, and their three 
Quarters and full-back are pre- 
pared to attack, even from 
long range. It is a revealing 
fact that, while England were 
searching in vain for second- 
phase possession. ^Aucxiana 

scored each of their three tries, 
hv means of movements begun 
direct from scrums, om of 
them deep to their own. half o£ 
the field. 

England never looked com- 
fortable in the scrums, and 
-while they often manage d t o 
reach the ball first at the tine- 
outs, their possession .here 

^ earn 
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during the tour. 
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tended to be much less con- 
trolled than Auckland’s. In the 
circumstances Melville played 
a superb game at scrum-half, 
but few threequarter move- 
ments were attempted. - • 

Ironically England’s only try 
came from some poor passing. 
Melville's- pass went over 
Barnes’s head, and Dodge 
passed along the ground 
towards Smith. Smith first fly- 
kicked' the ball and then- toed 
it neatly over the line for the 
try, .converted from the right 
torecbline . by Barnes, whom 
Auckland allowed only two 
plape , kicks at goal all 
afternoon. .... 

Auckland's goaUricker, Fox. 
failed with his first three 
kicks but sent all the remain- 
ing five over the. bar. Haden, 
Gary Whdtton, and Stanley 
scored Auckland’s three, tries. 
Fox contributing three conver- 
sions and two' penalty goals. 

Hadeo, who is now 34, said 
afterwards England were the 
best line-out ball-winning side 
be had played against at Eden 
park for at least ten years. 
“ And that includes 'the Lions,” 
he added. 

He said that to contrast to 
Other British sides he had- 
played against, England lacked 
power in the scrums. “They 
will suffer there against the 
All Blacks;” he said. "They 
wont be able to roll off 
scrums or. to get Melville to 
run unless they can find some 
scrum power." 

John Hart, the man who has 
coached Auckland to victory in 
all their last 16 matches 
against overseas sides, picked 
out two particular faults in 
England’s play. “ They don’t 
get down low enough at the 
racks," he' said, " and there’s a 
bit of a problem at full-back;" 
Xt is true that Metcalfe did not 
play with the soreness and 
confidence he had shown at 
Gisborne - the previous 
Wednesday. 

Paul Dodge, the England 
captain, said, that this result 
did not mean by. any means 
that England were doomed to 
defeat in next Saturday’s Test. 
"The All " Blacks have not 
played, together, as Auckland, 
have," he, said. 

The match, watched by- a 
crowd of almost 40,000. was not 
interfered with by. demonstra- 
tors. Three people were, ar- 
rested for : unfurling - ' an anti- 
apartheid banner on. the 
terraces and one man. “in - a 
.grpup of 800 ’demonstrators 
outside, the ground^ was ar- 
rested ior agegedty assaulting 
a polMsman. 

m Mad taggsr*: With: J. Klrtu; J. Su*- 

.ssMVJfr®- "■^ u - 

.. S.,5*HlL P, Dodge 
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stick to 
open plan 

IRELAND ' SCORED eight 
tries— three of them by right 
wing Trevor Ringland — in 
their comprehensive victory 
at Osaka yesterday in tbe 
first of the two Tests played 
on the five-match tonr. In 
80-degree heat, the Irish ad- 
hered admirably . to the 
orders of their coach, Mick 
Doyle, who is using- this tour 
as preparation to develop the 
Irish open rugby policy for 
next season. 

Apart from a brief period 
just after half-time, the Irish 
were in full control with 
their forwards supporting 
the running and ■ passing 
among the backs. The top 
scorer was eentre Michael 
Etonian, who totalled 20 
points through a try, two 
penalty goals and five 
conversions. 

Philip Matthews, the 
■flanker, gave a powerful dis- 
play and scored, two tries. 
The other tries came from 
f nil-back Hugo MacNelll and 
the - captain, Claran 
Fitzgerald. 

The only change from the 
team which won the Five 
Nations Championship and 
the Triple Crown was the 
open-side flanker, -Paddy 
Kenny, wbo replaced; the In- 
jured Nigel Carr. 

Tbe Japanese backs were 
enterprising in their running 
and it needed good Irish 
tackling to keep them quiet. 
The Japanese scored two 
good tries, both to the 
second-half, ■ 

The second and concluding 
Test is in Tokyo on Sunday. 

InM- N. MuNeJII (Oxford U): T. Rh»- 

■iau); P- Duo (St Man>'o). M Bradley 
(Coniitatlna): _P. Qir (DU 
FltzgnaM (A Mary's, opt), J. McCoy 
(Onmanmn); D. Leoltan (CaiHiloUoal, w. 
Anderson -[Doa^nm); p. muimn (Ards). 

5pHto f (Bohmlaos)^. P. . Kenny 

Itehne D. Bn» (Wales). 



The snags, joys and 
lessons of leadership 


NO. 3 is a crucial position, and 
often the hardest to BOOL He lms 
to have the qualities of an 
opener (as he may be in for the 
Mcoad ball of the matchlh 
but also a certain versatility. 
He has to be able to come in 
» when bowlers have settled into 
'a groove, or in mid-afternoon, 
after several boors with his 
pads on; or when spinners are 
already operating on a turning 
pitch. Even a fine player like 
Allan . Bonier has . always 
looked vulnerable against a 
new ball He. is of mere value 
to a Test side at No. 5 rather 
No. 8. . 

against England in Australia, 
the sixth, at Melbourne, in 
'1974-5, lan Chappell was 
r. given out twice in the match 
-caught at the wicket when tbe 
'ball had merely touched his 
pads. He marehed off in his 
usual trenchant way, allowing 
none of the spectators to know 
that the umpire had made a 
mistake. 

THE AUSTRALIANS have 
always tended to bowl on or 
outside the off-stump, Even- 
their off-spinners often bowl 
'with five on the off-side. The 
'wounds of the Bodyline series 
'are still apparent in their 
reflex antipathy to leg-side 
fields. In 1977. during the 
MCC v Australians match at 
Lord’s. Geoff Miller was bow- 
ling to Greg Chappell The 
Australians were cruising 
along, without much diffi- 
culty. So, for variety, Z sug- 
gested to Geoff that he tiy an 
over or two with seven on the 
legrside. I remember Chap- 
pell throwing his bat down in 

More extraordinary was the 
'reaction- - in • Australia 18 
■months later, when we won a 
remarkable Test match at 
Sydney by bowling the home 
'side out for 111, Miller taking 
three wickets and Emburey 
four. The ball was turning 
sharply, so at one point I set a 
field with only two fielders on 
the offside. At once. Kim 
Hughes, trying to iuh the ball 
through the vacant third-man 
area, was caught off bat and 
.pad. After the match, many 
'Australians, though not, I 


Charles Edwards - * 
Japan 13* Ireland 48 


THERE were never any prob- 
lems oa the field with Jeff 
Thomson 'in bis year at Mid- 

‘dlesex. A natural athlete, be 

would always try his best, and 
his occasional outbursts were 
directed at himself. He was 
also the first to help out at 
practice, fetching halls for 
other players and giving hints 
to young bowlers. An easy- 
going man, he bad a good- 
humoured and genial infin-. 
ence on a team off the field. In 
fact the only problem was 
persuading him to work hard 
enough before a season. 

t hin k , the players, com- 
plained about these tactics; 
they could hardly call them 
defensive, as we had bowled 
Australia out in only 49.2 
overs; but they felt in their 
guts that it was all somehow 
unfair. 

-HOWEVER fierce a contest, I 
think that cricketers owe each 
other respect in the face of the 
* ignorance of many spectators. 
Of course one must expect to 
be tbe butt of the odd joke, as 
when Deunis Lillee pre- 
tended to be stung by the ball 
when I played yet another 
delivery defensively back to 
the bowler, or when he 
applauded, sarcastically, the 
dramatic occurrence of a - 
single. 

But sledging — tbe use of 
language to abuse or intimi- 
date an opponent — is a 
totally unwelcome aberration 
in the game, inane, humour- 
less and unacceptable. The 
public taunting of an oppo- 
nent falls into similar categ- 
ory. Once, in a One-Day Inter- 
national at Sydney, Lillee and 
lan Chappell invited the' 
lower elements of the crowd 
to jeer at me when I missed . 
the stumps in trying for a run- 
out 

Since Chappell' and Lillee 
retired, my impression has 
been that tbe spirit of Eng- 
, land v. Australia Tests has 
reverted to that of earlier 
post-war years, of which Lind- 
say Hassett has said, “During 
my time I never heard a 
single player of either side 
-swear at another.” 


“WHY DO so many players 
want to be captain?” Derek 
Underwood wondered, per- 
plexed, It is a good question. 
A French general was once 
tactlessly asked, after a 
famous victory, if it hadn’t 
really been won by his ; 
second-in-command. He 
thought for some time before 
answering "Maybe so," he 
replied .“But one thing is 
certain: If the battle had been 
lost X would have lost it” 

A captain is held responsi- 
ble when things go wrong; 
and any rottenness in him 
rapidly spreads through the 
whole organism. Moreover, 
he tends to feel responsible 
when the side does badly. He 
may of course be right But 
there may also have been 
nothing more that he could 
have done. 

Unlike a rowing eight, a 
cricket eleven works only by 
dint of differentiation. The 
skills, like the shapes and 
sizes of their owners, are 
diverse. The captain must 
know how to deploy whatever 
skills his players have at their 
disposal He must enable 
■ them to widen their own 
range, to have the confidence 
to experiment (My last 
remark, like many general- 
isations, is a partial truth, and 
the partial (ruth expressed by 
its opposite also needs 
saying: he must sometimes 
discourage experimentation 
in a batsman or a bowler, and 
insist upon a dogged ortho- 
doxy.) 

In short, a captain most get 
the best out or his team by 
helping them to play together 
without suppressing ilair and 
uniqueness. 

Captaincy is difficult But 
we must also do justice to a 
quite opposite criticism; that 
1 make complex something 
essentially straightforward. A 
man - said to me recently, 
“Motivation is basically 
simple; it’s a matter of bring- 
ing the best out of people.". 
Batsmen may be over- 
coached; it is said of Ian 
Botham that he is a wonder- 
fully natural cricketer. As 
Kapil Dev remarked recently. 
“There is no room for copytnp 
anyone else’s play at Test 
leveL” 

Without doubt we have to be 
natural to be captains, too; we 
must be ourselves. Every 
good captain leads his side in 
his own way, as suits his own 
personality. He must-be will- 
ing to follow his hunches. The 
captain, like the batsman or 
the mother, is impeded and 
stilted in his performance ii 
his head is constantly clut- 
tered up with theories. 

The trouble is that not every 
spontaneous response is 
appropriate otvalid. How can 
a -mother “behave naturally” 



Mike Brearley’s 
conclusions on captaincy 
form the final part of the 
serialisation of The Art Of 
Captaincy 

if what she longs to do is 
strangle her brat? Or a bats- 
man if, whenever a slow 
bowler tosses one up, he is 
irresistibly tempted to slog it 
over mid-wicket? It is true 
that captaincy is at best often - 
a mailer of intuition; but only 
if the intuition has been 
honed and trained - and 
developed along the right 
lines. The heart must be in 

• John Arlott wrote about me. 
‘He has, though, always been 

anxious almost certainly 

over-anxious — to prove him- 
self as a batsman at Test leveL* 
He went on to comment that I 
was not able to live np to my full 
ability in Tests. ‘A case, we may 
assume, of “ Physician heal 
thyself." ’ 

the right place, but so must 
the mind and its attention to 
detail. 

There are no hiding-places 
for a captain. In Brecht’s play 
Galileo there is a scene in 
which the Judge changes * 
from his magnificent robes. 
This imposing figure, symbol 
of the Law and representative 
of God, slowly divests himself 
of his clothes, to reveal a puny 
figure, wrinkled and wizened. 
Where would his authority be 
without the trappings of 
bench, wig and scarlet gown? 
Cricket captains in sweaty 
dressing-rooms cannot con- 
ceal their shortcomings. 
There is no protective bamer 
between them 1 and their work- 
force. In this Respect, the job 
is closer to the foreman's than 
the managing director's; but 
the captain does not have la 
heavy hierarchy weighing, 
him down. 

The captain, then, has to 
exercise authority without the 
aid of distance or subterfuge. 
He cannot be other than 
himself. Ultimately it is by 


example that he earns, or 
fails to earn, the respect of the 
team. 

No one will follow a prig or 
a prude: but a captain cannot 
aubrd to be dissolute in his 
personal life. The unre- 
formed law-breaker finds 
laying down the law for others 
a problem, and his 
pronouncements lack credi- 
bility even when they imply 
that someone else is going too 
far in the opposite direction. 
When Captain of England in 
West Indies in 1880, Botham, 
who has never been too keen 
on training himself, found 
himself ridiculed tty the team 
when he suggested to Gooch 
that he was overdoing h» 
early morn ing runs. 

• The proximity oflead'er and 
led makes cunning a danger- 
ous tool in man-management. 
I have always doubted the 
value of manipulation — that 
is, the attempt to influence by 
subtle control in which the 
controller keeps the strings in 
his hands — as a method of 
leadership. Sooner, or later 
people resent being played 
-upon like flutes or tricked 
into dancing to a certain tune. 
In sport, there is even less 
room for such dissimulation. 
A cricket captain is engaged 
in a cooperative physical 
endeavour with tbe rest of the 
players, and he is likely to get 
the best out of them by being 
to a considerable degree 
spontaneous and direct 
himself. 

A captain will sometimes 
feel lonely and out on a limb. 
When I first led Middlesex, 
one or two of the senior play- 
ers voiced criticisms about 
my putting fielders in unorth- 
odox positions. But they went 
on without irony, "The odd 
-thing is, the ball keeps going 
to them.'' 

- The captain should not 
Ignore advice or convention; 
but he should not be tram- 
melled with them either. He 
needs the courage of his con- 
victions. At dinner. Dr John- 
son once pul into his mouth a 
whole potato which turned 
out to be too hot Hastily he 
spat it out on to the table. 
Tbe company held their 
breath, wondering how the 
greaL man would deal with 
this potentially embarrassing 
episode. Unabashed, the 
doctor declared. “A fool 
would have swallowed that!” 

Cricket embodies enough 
aspects of life, and captaincy 
many more. One who finds a 
career that fits in with some 
of his earliest dreams, and 
finds that career intensely 
fulfilling, is indeed fortunate. 

• The Art of Captaincy by Mike 

Breartey is published by 

Hodder and Stoughton on June 
•3. price £12.05. 


. John Samuel reports from San Jose on the first IAAF Grand Prix 

First meeting no easy Cruz 



ATHLETICS 


If athletic history was being 
made in San Jose on Saturday 
with the first meeting in tbe 
Mobil Grand Prix (which will 
translate points into dollars 
after 16 meetings) at least it 
was done California style — - 
which meant nothing much 
went the way it was supposed 
to go. 

In tbe anxious hours before- 
the start, Joaquim Cruz, Bra- 
zil's 800 metre superstar, 
twirled through the athletes’ 
hotel- swing doors in his' way 
in as a six-foot Martian Mouse 
spun on its way out. The top 
athletes were sharing house 
with the annual US space fic- 
tion convention, all of whom 
dress according to the nature 
of their space fantasy. “The 
bora losers and barn winners 
altogether under the same 
roof," someone said cruelly. 

Whether from delayed shock 
or not, Cruz — whose 800m 
Olympic victory over Sebastian 
Coe was hailed as the major 
rags-to-riches story of the Los 
Angeles Games— came second 
to Johnny Gray of the US on 
the turquoise track of the 
Brace Jenner meeting as the 
9,500 crowd cheered itself 
silly. It was 22-year-old Cruz's 
first defeat and the surprise of 
the day. 

Four of the original 17 
events — nine women's and 
eight men's — were not allowed 
any Grand Prix points because 
there was not the required 
five athletes in the world’s top 
50 taking part, which was 
som thing of a disappointment 
of the organisers 

But there were 'quite a few 
compensations. Steve Scott of 

BWCE JENNER CLASSIC (San Jose).— 
Mta (US If not sUtef) 10011: 1. K. 
Baptiste. 10.23; 2. H. Glance. 10.24: 3. 
H. Latuny 10J3. 200H: 1. Baptiste, 
20.10 (wlDdUaidedl: 2. B. Data. 20.23: 

3. C. SmlUi. 20.32- 400M S 1. M. Rowe, 
4506; 2, M. F rate. 4530; 3, D. Robinson. 
4534. 800U S 1. J- Grw, 1:45.7b; 2.J. 
Cna IBm). 1&.76; 3. B. KondrtWi 
(Kern. 1:46.59. Nlh: 1. S. Scott, 3363; 
2.R. Fhmn (Ira), 3:56.8: 3. C. Aragon. 
337.6. 3.000M ; I. D. Padilla. 7:48.07; 







STEVE SCOTT claims victory and his 100th sub-four-minute mile 


America became only the 
second man in. history to run 
100 sub-four-minute miles 

when he finished in 3 min 56.5 
sec ahead of Ireland's Ray 
Flynn. N»*aw Zealander John 
Walker was the first man to 
reach the century on February. 
19 in Auckland. 

The discus produced one of 
tbe major performances. 
Czechoslovakia's tmrich Bugar 
spun it to 233ft 9in., the long- 
est of his life and the fourth- 
best in history, on his first 
throw. Another Czech, more 
famous still Jarmila Kratochvi- 
lova, won the 800m in 1 : 59.92 
only to find that her race was 

2, M. Gntadrz (Nr). 7:48.10; 3.J. 
Buckner (GB). 7-.48.62; 5, J. MiertT (SB), 
7-52.45. 110M Nordics: 1. R: Kingdom. 
l3.31; 2. A. Pbillbu. 13.41;. 3. » McCoy 
(Can). 14.55. 400 M audio: 1, D. Patrick, 
49.82.- 2. T. Rambo, 50.00; 3, H. Page. 
SOM. 

Lang Jam s 1, H. Ml, 817: 2. L 
Myrlcks, 8 !m; 3, V. Bndto. 7,62. Pile 
Vault j 1. P. Quiam (Prl . 5.60M; 2. D. 
Urtk. 5.50; 3. D. Kenwwihy 550 Jwelbn 
1. E. ViffrWfltBfflr (fee). 88 23M. 2. T. 
Petranoff 87-22; 3. M. Barnett. 83.24. 
[teas, i.- 1. Bugar [Cz>. 7126M; Z, 


one of those which lacked the 
required top-class athletes. She 
received no Grand Prix points. 

The triple gold medalist of 
Los Angeles, Valerie Brisco- 
Hoofcs, took the 1 00m by the 
slimmest of margins, 11.01 to 

11.02, from Merlene Ottey- 
Page, which was something of 
a surprise since Brisco-Hooks 
is primarily a 200 and 400m 
runner. It is an example of the 
way athletes are adjusting 
training and targets to the 
Grand Prix requirements. In 
the women’s events this year, 
only the 100 and 800m count. 
Next , year it will be the 200 
anri 400m. 

K. HJeltncs (Nor). 69.62; 3. A. Bum, 
69.10. 

’ Winn 100M: 1. V. Brisco-Heels. 11.01 
(wind-aided): 2. M. Oiiey-Pag* (Jan). 

11.02. - JT a. Brown 11.15. BOOM: 1. J. 
KrtlMhvHIcW (Ci>, 1-59.92-2. J. Clark. 
3-01.83; 3. a twiobriJ. 2-02.20. 3*000)1; 
1. F. Larrieu, 8-6054; 2. B. WBilz (No-), 
8-51 .ID; 3. L. JennlMS 9-05.65; 5. M- 
Joyce (Ire). W? 23. 400M; Ifclndtc 1. J. 
Brawn-Klaq, 55.41; 2. T. Brown, 55.89; 
3. 5. forty*. 58.03. H& Jmp: J. 5. 
Kwladinoua (Bold). L95tn ; 2. L. Rllter. 
1.92; 3. 5- Loren Inn (Swe). 1.92. 


Cruz resists the idea that he 
comes from a mud hut, but It 
is true enough that his early 
years were spent in a house 
with dirt floors. A man as easy 
with a smile as he is fluid in 
his stride, he found one week's 
real speedwork insufficient to 
overhaul Gray, the American 
record holder, hut who was a 
disappointed seventh in the 
Olympics. This time. Gray was 
hot from an indoor season in 
which he set a world best for 
the 880yds. 

It is another indicator that 
form will vary greatly before 
the final Grand Prix meeting 
in Home on September 7. 
Some will be peaking much 
later than others, and not ton 
much should bo read into the 
earlier results. 

Gray said : “ Once I got 
ahead in that final stretch, I 
knew no-one was going to take 
me. So it was 1:45.76 now but 
it'll be 1:41 when I get to 
Europe later." 

His was a double motivation. 
"Of course, I wanted to boat 
Cruz, good friend as he is. but 
I also wanted it for a groat 
hurdler friend. Curtis Perry, 
who's in hospital with liver 
cancer. He's lost 301b in three 
or four days. I nearly cried 
when I saw him there, but he 
says he’s trying to beat it and 
I felt this could do something 
to help." 

Britain was represented by 
Jack Buckner and John 
Docherty both in the 3,000m. 
Buckner led at the bell, was 
taken by Doug Padilla in the 
back straight but had tn 
shorten his stride and wa9 
thrown off rhythm on the 
bend. He dug-in well, but the 
Mexican Mauricio Gonzales 
went by him in the home 
straight. But the Briton, 
though disappointed personally, 
had run a fighting race. Padi- 
lla won in 7:48.07 with Gonza- 
lez 7:48.10 and Buckner 
7:45.62. 



Peter Clifford at MugeUo on the Italian Grand Prix 


Quick-fire double victory for Spencer 
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Freddie Spencer lengthened 
his 500cc world championship 
lead by winning the Italian 
Grand Prix "at MugeUo 
yesterday — ahead, of his main 
rival Eddie Lawson, the world 
champion. 

Spencer, the 1983 cha'mpion, 
overtook his Honda team-mate 
Ron Haslam on- the second lap 
Mid- was never headed*, al- 


though when his tyres began 
sliding in the stifling condi- 
tions it appeared that Lawson, 
who had come through on his 
Yamaha from eighth on the 
first lap to second on the 
fourth, might close the six- 
second lead. But he began to 
experience similar problems to 
his feUow American. 

The battle for .third place 
was a real thriller as Haslam 
tried, to defend Us fast start 
against his Honda Britain 
team-mate Wayne . Gardner, an- 
other works .three-cylinder 
Honda ridden •- .by. Bandy 
Mamola, and the four-cylinder 
Sonauto Galuoises Yamaha, of 


last week's German Grand Prix 
winner Christian Sarron. 

By the last third of the 27- 
iap race Haslam had been 
forced to give up and accept 
sixth, while. Gardner and 
Mamola slowly pulled away 
from Sarron. Gardner, from 
Australia, took -third place 
after the Californian Mamola 
made a mistake with four laps 
to go and- lost ground which 
be could not make up. 

. With a bike that was visibly 
down on power Bob McElnea 
of Britain tried to keep his 
Skoal Bandit Suzuki up with 
the works Gallizta -Suzuki rid- 


den by Franco Uncini and the 
Yamaha of Raymond Roche, 
who made a last-minute deri- 
sion to ride after crashing in 
practice and damaging his 
foot McElnea was forced to 
admit defeat by half distance 
and had a lonely ride into 
ninth position, while Roche 
finally beat Uncini for seventh 
after a race-long battle. 

After only 15 minutes’ rest 
Spencer also won the 250cc 
race, the first rider to achieve 
the double since Jarno Saari- 
nen in 1973. He overhauled 
Carlos Lavado with six laps to 
go, and now leads that champi- 
onship as well, 


ORIENTEERING : Jonathan 

Musgrave (Grampian) scored a 
double in the Scottish champi- 
onships this weekend. On Sat- 
urday at Loch Ard Forest lie 
held off a strong challenge 
from his dUbmate, Jack Mait- 
land, to win tbe nine-kilometre 
event Musgrave and Maitland 
then combined forces with Jim 
Doig on Sunday at Devilla to 
give Grampian the relay cham- 
pionship. Doig recorded the 
fastest lap time, 46 minutes 41 
seconds. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Canterbury 
defeated St Helens 30-34 at 
Christchurch yesterday in the 
first match of the English 
dub's tour of New Zealand. 
The game was locked at 24-24 
when the Canterbury captain, 
David Field scored a try al- 
most an foil time* 
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Coventry City 4, Everton 1 


David Lacey looks At England’s priorities alter, defeat in Glasgow 
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Regis leads Big heat on the strikers 

the escape 


SOCCER 

Coventry City completed the 
greatest First Division escape 
act of modern times with a 
thumping victory over the 
League champions Everton at 
Highfield Road yesterday and 
sent Norwich down in the pro- 
cess. . . 

But there were raised eye- 
brows at the champions’ line-up. 
The Football League had in- 
structed Everton to field a full- 
strength team out of fairness to 
Norwich. But when the viators 
ran out yesterday there was no 
Andy Gray, no Peter Reid, no 
Gary Stevens and no Derek 
Moiintfield — alt key compo- 
nents of a side which had 
swept ail before it. 

Evert on’s manager Howard 
Kendall was adamant after- 
wards that he had fielded his 
strongest team. "Gray and 
Reid had groin strains. Stevens 
hurt his neck in a car crash 
and Mount field is still recover- 
ing from an ankle injury.” he 
said. . , 

Kendall had a few words of 
svmpathv for Norwich, but 
added: "I am a firm believer 
that after 42 matches you fin- 
ish in the League where you 
deserve to. Norwich will now 
be reflecting on points 
dropped during the season. 
Coventry finished with 50 
points for 18th place — above 
QPR on goal difference — with 
the Milk Cup winners one 
point behind. 

The extraordinary result cli- 


maxed a remarkable 10 days 
for Coventry. Despite their 
reputation for escaping relega- 
tion. few would have backed 
them to win their last three 
games against Stoke. Luton 
and Everton to pip Norwich. 

They won the first two games 
1-0 ana then yesterday enjoyed 
a rare feast of goals as grille 
Regis, with two. finally pro- 
duced the form that prompted 
Coventry to pay West 
Bromwich £300.000 for him be- 
fore Christmas. 

Regis caught Everton cold 
with a powerful header from 
12 yards in the fourth minute 
and struck a measured shot 
for his second in the first 6G 
seconds of the second half. 
The striker also supplied the 
pass for Micky Adams’ goal in 
the 17th minute. 

There was a slight hiccup in 
Coventry’s progress in the 
42nd minute when Paul Wil- 
kinson beaded in For Everton. 
But after Regis’s second goal, 
Coventrv’s fourth by Terry 
Gibson in the 78th minute, a 
magnificent shot after Stuart 
Eearce’s 40-yard pass, was a 
glorious finale. 

Many of the 21,000-plus 
crowd danced on the pitch at 
the end but Coventry’s man- 
ager. Don Mackay. was not car- 
ried away. "We have a lot of 
work to do to make sure we 
do not get into a similar situa- 
tion next season." he said. 

Cwmtfr Oorizomc: Buttenwrth. Po«*. 
Hibbilt. KileliM Peake. Bennett. MtGrath. 
Reo‘4. Gibson. Waits. 

Eeerten: Southall; Harper. Hughes Rat- 
cliff* Van den Haim. Rickard son. Steven, 
Wilkinson. Sharp. Braenwll. Sheri*. 

Referee: J. R. Lewis ’fit Bookham). 


Generous Brown as 
Norwich go down 


AFTERWARDS Coventry’s 
manager Don Mackay said: 
“I was worried when I saw 
Everton had a few players 
missing. I thought the 
reserves coming in might 
have fonght a bit harder. We 
wanted Everton to field their 
fall side because many of 
their players have had more 
than 60 games. 

“I am delighted for oar 
lads, who worked so bard 
today and played well into 
the bargain. Now we have 
to sit down in the summer 
and try to make sure it 
doesn't happen again. All 
wc'vc done is give ourselves 
a breathing space." 

Mackay added he felt sorry 
for Norwich's manager Ken 
Brown, saying: “ I know how 
I would have been feeling if 
1 was in his shoes. But he is 
a pro— he knows the highs 
and lows and he is good 
enough to bounce back, to 
get his team sorted out and 
be one of the top sides in 
the Second Division next 
season." 


Cyrille Regis said: "That 
has to be one of the most 
satisfying days of my career, 
especially after the night- 
mare year I’ve had. I knew 
that If we went down, people 
would say one of the reasons 
was the goals I hadn’t 
scored. Ton have to keep 
going." 

Brown tried to keep his 
mind off the match by walk- 
ing bis dog on a remote Nor- 
folk beach. When told the 
score he said: “We have had 
a feeling of helplessness ever 
since oar last game at Chel- 
sea, which we won. 

“ We said then that if Cov- 
entry won their last three 
games to pip ns, they would 
deserve it. and I take my hat 
off to them. Everton may 
not have had a full-strength 
team, but this morning I 
would rather have been In 
oar shoes than Coventry’s. 

“ We have just got to start 
again. I have been strength- 
ening the side and I hope to 
he able to continue doing so. 


ENGLAND leave for Mexico 
tomorrow morning on a tour 
which will form part of their 
education for the 1986 World 
Cup finals. They will -learn 
about the problems of heat 
and altitude.'' If they are 
lucky they, will also be 
taught some fundamental 
footballing lessons ; if they 
are wise they will heed 
them. 

The last act before depar- 
ture fell a trifle fiat. On Sat- 
urday England were beaten 
1-0 by Scotland at Hampden 
Park, their first defeat in 
nine matches and their first 
in Glasgow for nine years. 
The match, played in a con- 
tinuous downpour, was so 
poor that one came away 
feeling more charitable 
towards the Prime Minister's 
intervention which had led 
to- the fixture being switched 
from Wembley. 

Maybe Mrs Thatcher is a 
better judge of footballing 
form than we thought It 
would not have been worth 
leaving London knee deep in 
Scottish fans over the Bank 
Holiday weekend for the 
sake of such a drab spec- 
tacle. In any case Glasgow 
played host to an interna- 
tional gathering of the clans 
on Saturday, so hardly any- 
one in the city could have 
noticed the difference- 

Scotland deserved their 
narrow win because while 
there was little to choose 
between the sides in defence 
and midfield, at least they 
were stronger and more de- 
termined in pressing home 
attacks. This view directly 
contradicts the opinion of 
Bobby Robson, the England 
manager, who did not think 
his team deserved to lose be- 
cause they created more 
chances and were never 
second best. 

"We were not outgunned, 
outmatched, outskilled or 
outfought." he declared. 
"We had chances to score 
three or four goals and 
didn’t take any of them. 
They had one and took it — 
one good cross, one good 
header, and we’ve lost 1-0. 
But 1 thought that fraction- 
ally we were the better 
side.” 

Unless Robson finds some 
answers to his attacking 
problems over the coming 
months he is going to find 
himself saying the same 
thing in just over a year’s 
time when England are again 
eliminated from a World 
Cup tournament because of 
their inability to score goals 
when goals are needed 
most (All this, of course, as- 
sumes that England qualify, 
but with eight points from 
five matches and three home 
games to come such an as- 
sumption can hardly be • 
called ra&.) 

Robson’s team has reached 
the stage at which the foun- 
dations are solid and the 
framework unyielding but 
the overall construction is 
still some way from winning 
a design award. England are 
hard to beat; they are get- 
ting harder to watch. 
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glands Bacciay 
• in Reykjavik 

Scotland 
warming 
to task 





SCOTTISH SALUTE Cough, right, awaits Miller's congratulations after the winner or Hampden Pork on Saturday 


Since more than half of 
the present side played in 
the 1982 World Cup under 
Ron Greenwood, when the 
goalless draws against West 
Germany and Spain in the 
second pbase of the tourna- 
ment left England unbeaten 
but knocked out, the present 
situation is not surprising- 
Under Robson the team have 
gained in .experience but 
after last year's little surge 
and the sudden flood of 
goals against Finland and 
Turkey, are as short of 
imagination as ever. 

The dividends of last 
summer's tour of South 
America are almost ex- 
hausted. Barnes, while noth- 
ing can ever be taken away 
from his superb goal in 
Brazil, is finding it increas- 
ingly hard to come to terms 
with the fact that most inter- 
national defenders do tackle 
and tackle hard. 

Hateley has shaken off a 
couple of injuries this season 
to become a consistent scorer 
but his first touch on the 
ball continues to let ' him 
down and on Saturday he 
only once exposed McLeish’s 
Jack of pace. The Aberdeen ‘ 
centre-back had an excellent 
match but Hateley was so 
static that at times McLeish 
must have felt that he was 
leaning on a lamp post 

Again Francis did the bulk 
of the running, spinning and 
twisting around the fringe' of 
a crowded penalty area. But 
apart from one turn and 


shot early in the game it is 
hard to remember Francis 
ever making a beeline for 
goal. These days be is more 
comers when he gets within 
range. 

Francis was nearly taken 
off for the last 10 minutes. 
Fred Street, the England 
physio, waited on the touch- 
line holding a No. 10 only -to 
be called back by Robson be- 
fore reappearing with 
Hoddle’s No. 4. The England 
manager later explained that 
he had deeided to leave 
Francis on the field so that 
he could go wide on the 
right which, with Waddle al- 
ready on for Barnes and 
Lineker joining Hateley in 
the middle, at least gave 
England a broader chance of 
saving the match. 

Hoddlc had provided some 
of the few inspired touches 
the game needed but unless 
he is played ** in the hole ” 
behind the front runners, 
cannot be used to proper ef- 
fect all the time he is asked 
to operate alongside Wilkins. 
He is an expert at free-kicks 
near goal but, when England 
were awarded one of these 
Nearly in the match. Barnes 
took it 

“ In. my own . mind," said 
Robson, "the team is fairly 
well settled. But over the 
next year we’ve got to find • 
our most lethal goalscoring 
trio, strikers tfbo can work 
well together and can score 
goals to win matches." Since 
this will be the aim of every 


other international team 
manager Robson need not 
feel alone. He wants three 
goalscorers; in 1982 Italy - 
found one — and that was 
enough. 

However, mere hard work 
and a good team spirit will- 
not be enough to succeed in 
Mexico, ana the coming 
matches in the Aztec Sta- 
dium — -against Italy, Mexico - 
themselves and west Ger- 
many— will show Robson how 
much be can reasonably de- 
mand of Bryan Robson and 
Wilkins in such a climate. 
The traditional Mexican 
image of mouldering bones 
lying beside a cactus in a 
desert comes to mind— ex- 
cept that in this case the 
bones are wearing football 
boots. ... 

In the 1970 .World Cup in 
Mexico AH Ramsey’s Eng- 
land team found the right ' 
pace and pattern for the con- 
ditions and played better 
football than they had in 
winning the Jules Rzmet Tro- 
phy four years earlier. And 
still they failed. . : 

Robson . intends " using 
Lineker, Waddle and Dixon 
In his' search for a successful 
striking ' combination. - He : 
should pay equal attention to _ 
the team’s rhythm. It really 
is a different ball game out ' 
there — as Robson well 
knows. • 

The goal that raised Scot- 
land’s flagging spirits in- 
volved four of their best 
players. From Souness. who 


once or twice treated Wil- 
kins and Bryan Robson hke 
a head prefect treats second- 
formers, the ball went to 
Gough, who played it left 
across the face of the Eng- 
land penalty area. McLeish 
then pushed an inspired if 
slightly fortunate pass-out to 
Bett through Hateley’s legs. 
Bett’s high centre beat the 
■defence and Gough leapt 
high above little Sanson to 
head in over Shilton- 

Having forcibly reminded 
■ a - group of English -fans 
about Bannockburn, the Scot- 
tish supporters roared their 
. appreciation of a victory 
over the Auld Enemy which 
this year embraced not only 
the football team but the 
Prime Minister, and the 
respective secretaries of the 
English League and Football, 
Association not to. mention 
the worthies of Norwich 
City. 

The tartan platoon who.de- 
fiantly drove to London to 
watch the match on televi- 
sion outside a deserted Wem- 
bley Stadium found they had 
nowhere to plug in the set 
.They were the lucky ones. 
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John Rodda reports on the UK Championships 

Storm clouds clear and 
youthful talent shines 



ATHLETICS 


The sun came out at the 
eleventh hour to kiss Antrim, 
and all those who had strug- 
gled to make sure the HFC 
United Kingdom Champion- 
ships achieved a level of credi- 
bility with a 400 metres race 
which gives the season ahead 
yet more exciting prospects. 

A championship which is 
largely unwanted because it Is 
too early in the season, and 
the fears which Northern Ire- 
land conjures for many, com- 
bined to distort the character 
of the meeting. Rain and wind 
for most of the tiro days of 
competition only worsened the 
depression, until, with barely 
half-a-dozen events remaining, 
the clouds gave way and the 
>un shone through- It was just 
the sort or warm coveting for 
which 400m men had been 
waiting and every one of them 
embraced the chance. 

Phil Brown, one of the Brit- 
ish quartet which took the sil- 
ver medal in the Olympic 4 x 
400 relay at Los Angelos, 
sounded the gong heralding 
new achievements over one 
lap. He kept with the early 
pace and then poured out the 
speed with 100 metros remain- 
ing to achieve a personal best 
timr of 45.26sec, making him 
Britain's fastest current 400m 
runner, ahead of Todd Bennett 
and Kriss Akabusi in the race 
to relieve David Jenkins of the 
British record, 44.93, which he 
set 10 years ago. 

Derek Redmond,. Brown’s 19- 
year-old Birchfield clubmate, 
lust held on to second place in 
45.66. his fastest, while Steve 
Heard took the first half of 
the final slowly and was de- 
vouring the distance between 
himself and his rivals across 



WHITBREAD: fifth title 


the final 100m, arriving in 
45.74, another personal best. 

„ Roger Black, 46.05, and 
Brian Whittle, 46.60, also have 
never run faster. All this in a 
race which did not include 
four of Britain's five fastest 
from last season. Fighting for 
places in Britain’s relay team 
for the European Cup and 
(hopefully) the World Cup is 
going to be fun — for those 
watching. 

There was nothing else to 
match this sort of quality, but 
plenty of events which, H you 
took away the rain and wind, 
provided a realistic perspective 
to the bottom end of interna- 
tionalism. In the 5.000m for 
instance, a comparatively new 
event for women. Angela 
Tooby and her twin sister 
Susan slogged away at the 12 i 
laps with Angela stronger across 
the final 800m 

Kathy Cook, looking slimmer 
round the thighs, maintained 
her position as Britain’s Num- 


RESULTS FROM ANTRIM 


ber One, in the 200m, but Joan 
Baptiste is, on this evidence, 
narrowing the gap between 
them. The weather was 
about at its worse for the jave- 
lin, so Fatima Whitbread, the 
Olympic bronze medalist and 
currently the 1985 world 
leader with a throw surpassing 
69m, slipped back to 64m which 
was sufficient to give her a 
fifth UK title. There were 
whoops of joy at the other end 
of toe arena for Janet Boyle, 
from Belfast, who steeled her- 
self for this big occasion at 
home and took toe high jump 
title with her best leap of 
136m. 

The men’s 5,000m showed 
the ominous effects of toe cur- 
rent commercial road race cir- 
cuit. Eamonn Martin hardly 
raised the dust with his final 
lap flourish which took him to 
Victory in a modest 13:44.07, 
almost four seconds clear. The 
men who might have been ex- 
pected to muster a challenge, 
Steve Binns, Steve Harris and 
Jon Richards, could hardly 
raise a gallop 

Four years ago when the 
championships were last at An- 
trim, Steve Ovett won the 
1,500m In the vest of Phoenix 
AC. He was not there this 
time but the dub which he 
helped to form took both 
1.500m titles. Mark Rowland, 
the men’s, and 17-year-old Brid- 
get Smyth, the women’s with a 
personal best of 4:11.12 lop- 
ping four seconds from her 

S revious mark. She tucked in 
ehind the bigger girls against 
the wind in the back straight 
and then opened up a gap 
with a fierce little kick off the 
bend and just held on ; it was a 

S i tty little performance with all 

e hallmarks of Ovett advice. 
It augurs well for Miss Smith’s 

main objective of the summer. 

the challenge in the European 
Junior Championships. 


SATURDAY 

Men's flB»l : 100* : 1. L. OirtstK J0.5 
I. J. Rrqit 10 5. 3. A. MAW4 10. to. 
IJ.OOOm : 1 M 5 cru IU* 28-42.01, 2. K. 
•jr-iyai 2S.42.es. S. 5. Andm f&S*. 6J. 
nom bnrftat : 1 W Greaves 14.10. Z K. 
Itore 14J4 : 3. S. V.62 

i-°r «*?si oL v 
s vua.*sB& vs®.' 

«a WjVbJW 

Tirol* Jwobt 1. E MeCalla 16 42m; 2. 

?. Abejide 15.62: 3. Ancpm Jg ” ; 

India: 3. H. Hill #to.^i, 2. S P*aw»n 

16.22: 3 M. HimuflnK.ftM gwE 1. W. 

18.03m 2. A. Vine* 1W. 3. G- 

•Tfory 16.64 ' Hmuoer: 1 0. Jwith &W! 
iCsnmiairtlo Best); 2. M. Stirlinq 
I S. PHcack 55 IB 
Women's Finals: IMn: 1 J. 
gL.b3; 2. S. JOWh U-Ws 3, K. Jeffrey 


*4 ^CP 5 "* 13.47Vz. J. 

L Sw 13.76. Dim: 
1. J. Ask 48.46a. 2. K. Pug* 47.16; A 
nVlnWif 1 ' AS-. 70 - . B. W . 1 WaHu 1. V. Birch 

SUNDAY 

2 \ T 

VS 4, -S ; . 3 -. R - L *«*i 1:49.84. 

5140. 2. T. 

i Hi* 6 - 3 5. Sol* 51.72 PWe Vrolfc 
3 S' ifij Si" 1 5.Mnw 2 , P. Lovell 4.80m; 
3. K. Gammas 4.60m. Dlnst: 1. P. MtrtK 


57.94: 2 . C. Savor 54.12- 3. 6. Herrington 
5136. 10.000a W*Bc 1. McCombie 
41:25.90; 2. H. Rob 43:43.42; 3. C. Smltta 
44 19.44. 

Womb's Baste 2C0n: 1 K. Cook 23.69; 
2. J. Bipti*.8.W:.3 la S. JDsrah 


2:0ft. 30: 

asuv.’-f'V 

torty 
Glarin 
Mills 
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4:11.12: 2. J. Settle 
^«rsr 4 ii r 35. 

15? 

5B.L . . 

60-39. 


CampnelCto. 12 . Hie* toms: 1. J. Boyle. 
136. 2. S. HsPeake, 1-30:3, J. Smbmi, 
llo. Stet 1. J. Onies. 2. M. Aogee. 

17.03. 3. S. SraitA. 1434. Jndia- 1. F. 
WMttreaJ. M B- a. s. Grtm. 59.62. 3. 


A. Lodttoa, 54.76. ' 


SWIMMING 
Brian Crowther 

Gloom for 
selectors 
at Leeds 

PERFORMANCES during toe 
first two days of the Euro- 
pean Championship trials at 
Leeds were generally so poor 
as to suggest a conspiracy 
among toe swimmers to 
avoid selection for the Cham- 
pionship, the major event of 
toe season, which takes place 
In Sofia. Bulgaria, from Au- 
gust 3-IL 

But there is never a race 
in which Sarah Hard castle is 
less than combative. She is 
one of the few swimmers 
who have nothing to prove 
at the trials — she had al- 
ready qualified for Sofia- in 
toe 400 metres and 800 
metres freestyle before toe 
event began — yet she' won 
the 200 metres and 400 
metres freestyle yesterday 
afternoon, the latter in 4min 
14i)3see — European medal 
form. On Saturday she took 
toe 400 metres individual 
medley from the .. ^medley 
specialists. 

Steve P colter of Wigan 
Wasps was also able to raise 
himself above the general 
lethargy in winning Satur- 
day's 400 metres individual 
medley in 4min ' 26.70sec. 
This swim brought the num- 
ber of competitors who have 
achieved the difficult British 
standards for Sofia to five, 
ana was the second fastest 
time by a European this 
year. 

The selectors have a team 
of 16 to pick tonight; there 
are unlikely to be. enough 
qualifiers to enable them to 
select a full team, so they 
must relax their standards, 
which were set too high and 
too late, with disastrous ef- 
fects on the., swimmers’ 
morale. 

The selectors certainly do 
not have enough talent at 
their disposal to persist in 
their attitude of hot select- 
ing anyone who did not at- 
tend the trials. Caroline Coo- 
per, who could not get 
permission from her Ameri- 
can university to .compete In 
Leeds, must clearly be 
selected as Britain’s best but- 
terfly and freestyle sprinter. 

Kathy Bead, the. fiftcen- 
ycar-old Stockport Metro 
swimmer, pared .91 see from' 
the British junior -record 
with lmln 5J9sec when fin- 
ishing second in yesterday’s 
100 metres backstroke. 


Graham Snowdon with the Milk Race . . 

Elliott sparkles 
as sun appears 

(^CYCLING 


Travnicek of Czechoslovakia, 
who overtook Tirnmis with 
Imin 39-2sec- 


Yamott’s 

Wight 
magic 

Michael Vamott, a Belgian 
rider for the French La 
Kirispuu led for 74 minutes team, arrived in the 

Malcolm Elliott duly - deliv- until -Elliott, who did not con- of Wight at three o’clock 
ered another prologue win in slder that the tight, hilly yesterday morning, and after a 

the Milk Race yesterday, but course warranted the low-pro- couple of hours’ sleep rode, to 

will be adopting a low-key ap- file machine he used in his —ctarv in the bEehelin Isle of 
preach- to his defence of the much more decisive Sealink ^ f 

yellow jersey today. The Ra- prologue win swept .into sight. Wlgni ^ iassic - 
leigh-Weinmann professional Crouching low over toe bars Vamott, a 22-year-old first- 
extended his record of -stage on the downhill fi ni sh, he year professional, won the 35- 
wius in toe round-Britain mar- .stopped the clock at lmin by 4 p- seconds from 

athon to nine in toe prologue, 37.9 sec, an average speed of ^ talented 26-year-old Liver- 

overcoming the . expected 33.061 mph. pudlian Joey McLoughHn, who 

Soviet challenge in a L4- Elliott, who hai already de- rides for- ANC. McLoughlin 
talkometre test against toe. dare j ^ at ch ances of overall heat Graham .Jones of Ever 
clock at Bournemouth- victory against toe Soviets are Ready Mariboro by a whisker. 

However, conditions were on dim, now finds himself a with Tony James of Falcon 
his side as a hazy sun dried marked once again — he just behind, 
out the roads for the later won the equivalent opening in vamott an Tones'-; team- 
starters - Bournemouth two. years ago. 

The main challenge in this “ Our tactics will, he jast toe Srav after ^mfles h but l SaSer 
curtain-raiser for today’s 121- same as if I hadn’t won “ftettcSS S 

S* ’ SS.’^STS,” oS t04ay ’ ” “* d - - ^ V«^or. S & C ae 

SmtSS. 6 last 1 vea?s overaS George Shaw, the manager Belgian out an* his own, 11 

^-r-Jho nimato dear of tb, rest 

Toomas Kirsipuu; the first It was not until four laps 

rider to start in a 77-strong * from ’toe finish that the' bunch, 

field. *®J r - which was ®lit by this time,' 

. Kirsipuu .. docked. SS - ^ av lSff L reacted and started to claw 

3814sec despite ’ stiHtreacherous the defidt, wife .Jones, 

conditions on the corners, and rehnqu^h toe lead bej ore an w j, 0 has returned to England 

held off attempts to unseat effort during toe much after racing on the Continent 

him, first from Adrian Timmis, htihet second week. - - . . for the past few years, doing a 

toe Great Britain amateur, ‘<gb tot ’ of ^ w , oriL of T h ? 

who returned lmin ^ 

take second place 
stage, and then from 


THE MOOD or Scotland's 
players as they relaxed In 
Iceland yesterday recalled 
Ken Dodd's old radio 
catefaphrase: "By Jove, I 
needed that! ” It may have 
been a' scratched victory, 
achieved with a scratch 
side . . . hut- seldom can suc- 
cess over the Auld Enemy 
have been so timely. 

Their morale dented by 
the ecent World Cup defeat 
by Wales, their resources de- 
pkted by toe .absence of 
Merseyside men and other 
players, Scotland had sum- 
moned almost forgotten 
fighting qualities to level the 
ancient series at 40 wins 
each. -They had paid their 
fines to the rain-soaked 
Bsuqpdrn faithful. 

- - Tomorrow night's World 
9&p tie in Reykjayik can 
new be approached with 
greater confidence, as a 
relieved Stein acknowledged 
yesterday. Among toe most 
heartening gains was the 
performance in midfield of 
Ajtken. whose strength and 
authority helped Souness to 
return to his most influential 
form, .while the similarly 
sizeable Gough provided a 
reminder of how handy a 
young man he is to have 
around when the pressure is 
on. 

But nowhere was Scot- 
land's resurgent spirit more 
obvious than in central de- 
fence where the Aberdeen 
pair of Alex McLeish and 
Willie MHler showed the? 
had emerged unscathed from 
an apparent nightmare 
-against Hughes and Rush 
two .months ago. McLeish. 
Stein asserted, "never gave 
the new wonder (Hateley) a 
. look at the ban. either in 
the air or oh the ground." 

Stein is unlikely to moke 
many changes in . the team 
he hopes to announce today 
after looking at the new ar- 
rivals from Everton. Gray' 
and . Sharp, in training.'. 
Though Archibald and the 
courageous Speedle per- 
formed satisfactorily at 
Hampden, Gray sit least is 
expected to come in, with 
the choice of partner involv- 
ing Saturday's pair. Johnston 
and Sturrock. 

A ' further anxiety was 
removed yesterday when 
Stein declared that the pitch' 
at the national stadium— 
criticised by Wales after 
they lost there last year— 
was now in excellent condi- 
, ,- “You, wop’t find a pet- 

Abenkw) ; ciwnfi, ter one at home," he said. 

"TPs a wee bit windy, that’s 
alL" . . 

The decision to come to 
Iceland at this time has long 
seemed . questionable. 
Dalglish and other Liverpool 
players are missing because 
of toe European Cup final. 
And it could have beelL 
worse ; had Aberdeen, rather 
than Jnventus, reached Brus- 
sels, Stein would also have 
lacked his goalkeeper and 
central defenders. 

But an important factor is 
that Iceland, where night no 
longer falls over toe bare 
battledress landscape, is far 
from inclement at the mo- 
ment; such conditions will 
be seen as adequate compen- 
sation If Scotland procure the 
points they need to make 
September’s crunch in Wales 
less daunting. 

A lurtber sign that the 
pendulum has swung their 
way came bn Saturday eve- 
ning's flight from Glasgow 
when Tony Knapp, the 
friendly who 

manages Iceland on a part- 
time basis, confirmed that 
their two most noted players, 
Sigurvinsson and 

Gudjohnsen, are out through 
injur y. ' 

SCOTLAND U-ttis tv. Iceland U-21, 







John Kerr at Windsor 

Blue Max jumps to it 

' ' ' Beforehand 111116.01070 than 

r m r<exTTi?cymTAV 10 points covered the leading 
W EQUESTRIAN . 10 . Captain Phillips'S advan- 
. I — — tage stood at 75 points — more 

than toe cost of one' knock- 
FeneUa Fawcus . and Hina dawn — but. when. Distinctive 
Max ran out . unexpected win- hit the fourth of the _ 11 ob- 
ners of the TI Group section, stacles the margin lessened 
principal prize of toe Windsor and a second error at toe final 
three-day • event, yesterday treble .cost the rider four 
after -Captain Mark Phillips places. 

and Distinctive, the overnight ’ • -Mis * Fawcus, -who also won 
leaders following an impressive . here last year with Blue Max. 
cross-country. performance, admitted later that she thought 
dropped to fifth place with she had not a hope . of .victory, 
two fences' down in the final particularly as her 12 -year-old 
show-jumping test. is, not toe 'best o£ show 

Sporadic rata meant slippery jumpers.. =.. - 

ground for toe last phase and There were nd dramatic aur- 
clear rounds were at- a pre- prises In the -junior- chaiuplon- 
mium. In the two earlier ship, the leading three all go- 
sezuor sections oWy five ftom ing clear to - retain toetr 
42 - emerged unpenalised and positions. • Alexandra R am u s , 
the proportion -was- only who irai.led .toroughgut was 
slightly higher for the main the » winner 'on ' Raszarna— her 
class. ‘ fourth success in a fortnight. 


SAILING 
Bob. Fisher 

Bateleur still 
undefeated 

A dismasting and an-.tajnry 
to a crew member who was 
knocked overboard endorsed 
the difficulty of Conditions 
faced by toe .210 yachts in the 
Scottish series yesterday. Geof- 
frey Wolfenden’s Sigma 32 
Spooky suffered the broken 
mast; and Jacqueline Macdon- 
ald was rescued from the 
water with a fractured collar- 
bone after - an accident aboard 
her father’s 35ft. Starldcker. 
Southerly winds were gusting 
to gale force.. . .... ; 

Chrin Sonar’s threequarter- 
tonner, Bateleur, is the mid- 
series fapouritc for toe overall 
prize'. After winning her class 
in the first two • races she 
made it three in a row 
yesterday. 


.McKinley (Dundee). 


St 


SOCCER 
IN BRIEF 


i 


STORE City will have talks 
with Southampton’s former 
England defender and captain 
Mick Mills this week about the 
managerial vacancy at the 
club; Mills, 36. has told South- 
ampton he would like to move 
to become a player-manager. 
He made his league debut for 
Ipswich, in 1965^ * ' 


ANDERLECHT, Belgian cham- 
pions for toe 18th time, com- 
gff* , I *k»ue season 

J?? 1 ? f t 3 ^ory at Lokeren 
that took their goal total to 
100. from 34 games. 


KBOM-N OGANESIAN, 
capped 25 times for the Soviet 
Union, has been banned from 

B e Jf!? e ,- for »" 8n S 8 violations 
of discipline,” a Soviet news- 
paper has reported. His sus- 
pension is just one of many 
handed out to players and offi- 

^ 5 x ? rat team . who ' 
have slumped to third from 
bottom of the First Division 


MIDDLESBROUGH manaser 
Wtoie Maddren has sign^ a 
S^^ar contract after working 
without one during his first 
season. The club's fonner 
coadi. George Armstrone. has 
rejoined llaicolm Ahisom iww 

Kuwait’s nati™3 
team, as his assistant. 


ba™ VERDINGEN de- 

2SS5?- Basra Munich’s 

doubie hopes by winning the 

Berlin for the first time yes- 
terday. Goals by FcjW lid 
Sciraefer gave the Krefeld club 
YJrtory - after Hoeness 
opened the scoring. 
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££2!?TS GUARDIAN , 


Matthew Engel on 5* j - ■> - • 

^trw j- 4 — _ n gtan<rs one-day international party to face the Australians 

Wll ky returns to the fold 

CRICKET ^ “ easier Virtues, unquestioning bat at five, or ev 

* nSL,* captain to cope wito in " fidelity to crfcketfaK official, the- Brea* Botham 
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FOR Journalistic wefMttfi*. 
it is always best on fwi** 
Monday mornings to be^w® 
to regale you with *2® 
bright-eyed youth from^th* 
shires saying : M j 
^ a clue till f heard tt on tS 
H radio/' and: “i 
tte Rector, 

^S? 1 * tod »y. 

3SL*5S?5 d Party for the 
three oneday internationals 
against Australia is based on 
*2* May’s belief 25 °& 
selecting Shiglaad cricket 
involves faith, hope 
and charity, the greatest of 
these js faith. The 13 chosea 
comprise 10 men who were 
inlndia, two rebels Graham 
Gooch and Peter Willey 
and Botham. The return of 
Gooch is a great moment for 
English cricket, but as a 
non-surorise it is matched 
tte retam « 

Where there was a doubt 
*yaHy was the deciding fa£ 
.ron Thus both Fowler and 
Robinson are in as potential 


E? standards. This is easier 
Trafiord. along with the 

SoSLs^ 6 ® F<wler ^ 

%at would mean the in- 
Winnm! wi§L 
tJU**! Wi ?*y coming- in' at 

No. 7 and bowling, his' safe 
oPtiiP >ff ’ i3reaks °ne 

overs fto^anyo^^ 10 U 

pSf y scra Ped in ahead of 
apparently oh the 
Sg gf_ °fjus county captain, 
Jcwer. This was nothing to 
2? i oyalty but *I»*. to 
9° with depth of batting. In-, 
need, though Willey has 


: '?Wm '■■ 


been a case for at least half, 
a -dozen others. It is unclear 
which of the two might get 
first crack, but the openjnj; 
match, on Thursday, is at 
Fowler’s home ground of Old 
Trafford, which may be 
significant 

Likewise, Cowans was 
given the one doubtful seam- 
bowling place. He is cur. 
rently mixing brilliant speUs 
(30 first-class wickets already 
this season) with dreadful 
ones in a manner that is 
unpredictable even by his 


mis : 


GOOCH: Obvious choice 


roam virtues, unquestioning 
fidelity to cricketing official- 
. donl is certainly not amongst 
them. He was perhaps the 
most rebellions of . all the 
rebels, almost certainly the 
" one with fewest pangs. But 
* his retorois Tety^welcotne; ' 

Wiley .. . left' 

Northamtoxniure after a bit- 
ter and -very public" dispute 
with the secretary. - Ken 
■Turner, : who was nutttantly 
against the South African 
jaunt . The. move to_ Leices- 
tershire gave WfHey’s cricket 
more purpose, - especially' 
when Gower was tony and 
he could assume respon- 
sibility, and also in matches 
against Northamptonshire, 
when he could vest Ids feel- 
ings by making stacks : of 
runs: ** -. - • 

It was (dear last year that 
his jut-jawedxourage and- de- 
fiance were stall 'mightily 
effective against fast bowl- 
ing. and' he could he a very 
inspired selection indeed 
But at present he ..looks, a 
short-term - one." He is 35, 
.never expected to- last this 
long because of -dodgy knees, 
and Emburey will almost 
certainly be chosen .ahead of 
him : for the Tests.--: ■ 

like Gooch, Waieyhas a 
poor record against Australia 1 
(219 Tons in IS Test innings, 
compared to Gooch's' 616 In 
31), but the presence of both' 
adds to toe stature of an. 
optimistic team. The. selec- 
tors have almost an embar- 
rassment of possible bats- 
men, the bowlers are in- 
form, and Botham is in an 
asto nishin gly vibrant mood. 
His batting record in one-day 
internationals, though, is 
very poor, largely because at 
No.6 he only comes out for a 
slog or a crisis. He should 


bat at five, or even four; 

‘ toe- great Botham feats of 
hitting come when he has 
time to assess toe situation. 

Botham returns to a mild 
caution from the chairman of 
selectors. Practice must be 
.'taken- seriously. May said 
-yeterday.- ; *“Ibe players 
must not only work harder. 
'They' must J fie -keen .to; work 
/.gt-. if .. In . other words, 
Botham is not to spend Ms 
time in the nets taking .aim. 

. at .passing . reporters- .'Quite 

BO. ■ - J - 

■ This correspondent, ■ how- 
ever, has faith both. "In 
-Botham’s' essential - good na- 
ture and in toe overall' qual- 
ify- of this team. It is the 
strongest England have 'cho- ] 
sen ‘for many yieais, .*not just 1 
the three of the bah. The 
■■ Australian attack has great ' 
..power* -but-, it is better 
adapted to Tests than to one- 
day games, and their batting 
' order 4s as confused, ad Eng- 
land’s -is • settled. . ^fld; | 
Trafford will be followed by 
Edgbastan on Saturday "and 
Lord’s on Monday. A dean 
. sweep Is not impossible. 

There remains the' problem' 

‘ of Sir Donald Border. Only 
: four batsmen hive ever -bet- ' 
tered his. -feat of four 
- successive first-class - centu- 
■fies (Fry, Bradman, Procter 
and Weekes). One man, how- 
ever, can give Gower a little 
reassurance: the chap who 
began the South African tour 
<tf 195667 with 68, 182, 118 , 
124 not out and 206, then 
averaged 15 in the Tests — 
Peter May. 

BMLAND PARTY COw-ctn bitemliswls}. 

P. Wllfiy tLeks), P. R. Dmntei (Middx), 
P. H- tAam* IHMOx), N. A Palter 
(Essex), P. J. W. Matt (Laws). N. 6. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


John Player League 
Middlesex v Sussex 

JUga*. - Mdtftaa m ter te. 
Sussex 

P. w. tt. Padiir C Embody b WlRtan 

A K'waiii fe" UaiaaBi'' 42 

I ana Khan not act 17 

K J- GtnM Mt art 1 

atm «n, uo, obi) « 

Trtu (ter A 10 <m) 8T 

Fall of wickets : 44. U. 

014 oat bat : C- II. Walls, 1. A bate. 
C. P. PhlHIpwa. 6. D. «mmUs, A C. £ 
«Wtt. D. A am. A. rTj ml 
Bawdoa : Oaafil 2-O^TS-O; Com 3-0- 
U Mh E teaaada 2-0-1S-1: WIHaw 
EsateBXJ S-O-m-O. 

MDOUSCX 

5S- 0. Barlow c PUUbsaa fe Pteftt 3 

ueb.’m-nw 11 

Kta» 40 

C. T. Ittelcr not art 0 

V. B. Dtaotsw oat art 5 

Extras (tb 6. v 3) S 

Total (far 3b 9A am) . .... «8 
Cawant, W. W. OMteL - 

>CS3: IBS. tML 

“ 1-0-17-0. 


Hampshire v Glamorgan 

NO PLAY — MUM 

BASINUSTOKE. — RawnWra T. Bmmm 
ill mat. 

League Table 


Paul Fitzpatrick at Old Trafford 

Fairbrother’s ton 
an unmatched gift 


Kart CO) 

NflrflamrtamlilrB (12) ... 


SEES 

SSJW--::::: 

SSTSi 

Sananat (13) ......... 

IrtcattmUta (13) 

Warwhkshfee (7) 


P W L 

3 2 0 

3 2 0 

4 2 1 
4 2 1 
4 2 1 

3 1 0 

4 2 2 
4 11 

3 11 

4 0 1 
2 11 
3 12. 
10 0 

2 D 1 
2 0 1 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 

Mad. 


z-Epi w tsiss ra 

3-0-30-0: C. M. Wan* 1A-0-T7-0. 
Untpirtc A WrkMrtaw art A A -PatM 

Gloucester v Kent 

BMVriX. _ Kart aw far «m* aklah. 
6UWCCSTOSRIRE 

A F. Dnbaa « toterwrt b MB tj S 

■ 3i 11 

Tatal (ter A 10 am) W 

HH rt wMotC 7. 4S, 5a 62. . 

DM art bate A J. WTWA J. R. agtjA 

ksxt 

S. A NMs o uww» 6 

fctRJJTSL'-.:":::! 

SI 

Cxtrai (Hr A w 3> ■ ■ 7 

Tatei (tar 3. A3 am) *8 

Van at wWtttB 0. AT. 74. 

DM wt bate D. 0. Matte Ite tt_P Hiaa . 
K.ZjSSxr*. W- Mb*, C. Pm. 
A U Ua terwirt. 

■«s* tS3Kf= 

bSSmw a-0-15-0. 

Uartrtss C.C.L EMU art K. H. trt*. 

Notts v Somerset 

TOUIT MUDO. — S c unat we W me 

■Wat*. _ 

NOrrWOUMSWRE 

^SSS'tfSTai'r " I 

bins on, m. an, rtn) 7 

TaM (far 4, 28 am) 100 
FaB •» whdati t & IT, «*■ »■ . 

RJcbert 3-0- 5 - 2: Mart* 3-O-5-0. 
SOMERSET 

E-ftg aagggtfrSpw * 

I. T. Mtee M art . - *2 

V. J. aatfc! art art f 

Otm (lb A V 2) -lJ. 

Tate) (te 3. ads #W»> ■ ••■* 08 
F«laJ widntsW). 41. 3S. 

^5? 8S? ** 

HHH - . , w 

Uarinfi |;-'K'-IIMHia «• 

HUM. 

Surrey v Essex 

UK OvsL — Ma liteft 
•• • esssx 

4a Earth » ** ' «0 

I^A Mardia. h GfW -.■■ -o 

A S. «b£w'k Ntedt ... — % 

A A PfMaort rtt ..j- 0 

A W. sTnkdAr «t art » 

a tm<«a.*z > -• ■ 

-Tito <«ar 3, 1*.2 «»> • ■ • 83 
M SI «kUbi 1. «T, «3- , ^ y 

jgvtvttt ^ L 

jSttruaaftaff'^ 

Mb£^s! •». u=; ^uaSff 
nttartte S Mekkete* P- X* 

DttMrac «. J. KBrte art f. 8. «««• 


wrariwliR csV“!!!!^'. 

DfrbnWra (17) 

VJki'a 


Britannic County 
Championship 

Lancashfre v Yorkshire 

wiiaA lei— ad data la M. Tain: 11.0 

tB Y&SSlRllRA —- W«t ( Mawt 2D5 (S. H. 
Rartto S3; Mtafle att taTtt). 

LANCASHJNt — Ffcat tale 

,. ^ l C D Sf ^£ 50 

' U " 1 A. 

. A *. Fbhbfrthaf" e siup' h pVrtthir 108 

t&SSEviiaBld 

£ Itejert b Jmk 7 

A SMme tew b Janfs — « 

9. J. W. AJJrtt art art . f 

B. P. Pittnwa t b jiMtia ... a 
fidef (b 1. te A e 10) 17 


Tatal \..M ■ 

VbU tf wlttoa jrtbart 2S.1E7.-IS7. 1 
298. 2S1. 295. 251. 

22-5-as-E sent* 17^-SO-O; Male' 
2m-1^Q. 

YORKSHIRE. S a w M Mart . 

M. 0. Kana hAUatt 4 


Ertns (ah 1) 


TO* (hr 2 ) ....-16 

Ml af wtebats 10. 10. 

Worcester v Warwick 

WORCESTER. — HMMte C7^> hM 

nsnsaa-fii AS , ta "trys 


11 J) ta A30 ar 6U). 


WDRCOTEH^ire.— Flnt tentefa 

M. J. tttetaa e art b OW 10 

T. S. earth c «Mth b Seall ..... to 

fcVBEfi 

‘MWA-V-idnnJI 

FaH rt^rtdicte ":”S7, to. 72, to, 07, 170, 

20-0-53-3: OM T7-6- 
35 -2; HofhM 10-M7-1J Funirt 203- 
ll-G-19^ 

WJWWI«SH«E.~Oacart Mrtae . 

i 

Tato.jhr 1>»— W 

n« af wBiate: A 

Tour Match 

tar w-£-s5iS , i B ffi 


The Boses matrii has pro- 
duced some unspeakably ttrab 
afftdrs in recent years, but this 
218th conflict art Old TVaftord 
has so far offered cricket of 
total absorption. Given respite 
from the weather, toe finish 
today could be as exciting as 
all mat has gone before. 

Lancashire yesterday capital- 
ised on toe absence of 
Skleibottom — who departed in 
the morning feeling tile sum 
symptoms of influenza — to 
take a lead of 64 on first in- 
nings, a highly useful advan- 
tage on a pitch . still . offering 
help for the pace bowlers .and. 
showing signs of slow torn. By 
toe . close Yorkshire had 
reduced toeir arrears by 16 for 
toe loss of Moxon end Jarvis. 

Falxbrother, given outstand- 
ing support by nj&htwatchman 
Folley (who stayed for a big 
part of toe day shift as well), 
produced possibly toe most 
convincing and articulate state- 
ment of his talent so tor. It 
was easily Ms highest score 
for Lancashire, his 128 leaving 
the 102 he hit against Derby- 
shire at Buxton last season 
some way behind.. 

' In this form It is difficult to 
believe there is a more gifted 
young batsman anywhere in 
the land. He gave an ex-, 
tremely hard chance to Moxon 
at slip before he had scored 
off atdebottooa. But by toe 
time he played a second risky 
stroke, a lofted on-drive that 
Blakey migit have caught had 
be sighted toe ball a fraction, 
sooner, he had scored 121. 

He was delightful to watch. 
He is light on his feet, alert, 
well organised and a stylist 
His defensive, play : mixes ef- 
fortlessly with his wide range 
of attacking capabilities, and 
yesterday he displayed the full 
measure of bis talents. He was 

Notts hit 
for six 
by Botham 

I an Botham showed Ms 
relish for toe one-day game by 
smashing five fours and two 
sixes off 22 deliveries, to. puto 
Somerset to their first Sunday 
League win. of the season, a 
seven-wicket : hammering of 
Nottinghamshire at Trent 
Bridge. " 

Bain, which affected toe 


quick to seize on anything 
short; and eager to use his 
feet, never better illustrated 
than when he reached his 50 
with a glorious straight six off 
Swallow. 

When Lancashire resumed at 
13-2 in reply to Yorkshire’s 
first innings 205, there was a 
deal of repair work to be 
done.- But scarcely had they 
started their task than 
O’Shaughnessy was undone by 
a lifting delivery, from 
Sidebottom, which took toe 
edge of toe bat and flew high 
and hard to guHy where Love 
took the chance- well* rr - - : 

That brought Folley and 
Faiihrother together in a part- 
nership that exceeded all Lan- 
castrian expectations, although 
admittedly aided by some way- 
ward Yorkshire bowline. There 
has never been much doubt at 
Old Trafford that Folley is a 
useful bat, although he has 
never had that many opportu- 
nities to prove it Hoar, with 
the day stretching ahead of 
him, he made toe most of his 
chance. 

By lunch the pair were still 
solidly -together and toe. alli- 
ance . continued to blossom 
deep into toe afternoon with 
Folley not just content to keep 
Fairhrother company but ambi- 
tious to keep pace with him. 
When he eventually played a 
false stroke to give Garrick a 
sharp caught-and-bowled, this 
partnership had been worth 
142 priceless nkns..-. 

Yorkshire then enjoyed brief 
vtaons of ascendarT&y when, 
two balls later, Carrick beat 
Hughes through toe air, drew 
him forward and hit his 
middle stump.. But a sixth 
wicket stand of 71 between 
Abrahams and Fairhrother 
took Lancashire into the lead. 
Falxbrother eventually fell to 
Fletcher, dashing toe ball ' 
hard to deepish point where 
Sharp took a deceptively 
simple ca tch-. 'Hie rest of the 
Lancashire innings subsided to 
a lively spell of pace bowling 
by Jarvis. 

But a lead of 64- was soon to 
show its value as Allott beat 
Moxon on. toe front foot and 
unrooted his middle stump. 
Then, in toe last over, he had 
Jarvis enjoying much less suc- 
cess as rnghtwatebanan than 
Folley, taken at the wicket and 
Lancashire had found toe per- 
fect end to one of toeir best 
days of toe suimng. 


TENNIS * 

Our Correspondent 
in Dusseldorf 

McEnroe 
fails but 
US take 
the Cup 

The United States retained 
the World Team .Oip -by - 
beating Czechoslovakia 2-1' in 
ah incredible day's tennis ■ 
which saw Ivan Le&dl defeat 
John McEnroe in a Sj^honr 
marathon, the Czech No2, 
SOloslav Medr, serving 
underarm -to Jimmy Connors, • 
and toe new American' 
doubles combination of 
Finch and Robert Seguso 
winning the 'first prize of 
- 0.65,000 for their team in a 
.match which ended in send - ; 
darkness. c 

Flach and Seguso wrapped 
up - victory ■ tor ■ toe United , 
States by beating Lendl and 
.Tcpuas Smid 6-3, 7-6' in the 
deriding doubles. 

The confrontation between - 
Ivan*' LeiidI John 

McEnroe was memorable fot 
the quality. of toe .tennis, for 
toe - aranza, and for the con- { 
dittoes in which it took 
place.. Lendl emerged the 
sweaty winner tor Chechoslo- 
vakia by a score of 6-7, 7-6, 
6-3 after toree-ond-half hours 
in baking heat, with the 
courtside temperature soar- 
ing to 113 degrees. 

The two are seeded to 
meet again in the finals of 
toe French Open In 12 days 
and if toe seeding runs true 
to form the people of Paris 
will be fortunate to see a 
dash as ex citi ng as the one 
which delighted the 7,000 
crowd packed into the stands 
of the Rochusclub. 

McEnr oe took toe first set 
after 75 minutes, winning 
the tie break 7-4. In toe 
second set Lendl missed n 
staggering total of 10 oppor- 
tunities to break McEnroe's 
serve, and came desperately 
close to paying the penalty. 
He ended up saving a match 
point in the tie-break, which 
eventually went his way 8-6. 

At that stage the match 
had been under way for two 
hours 40 minutes. The first 
break of service did not 
come until the fifth game of 
toe deriding set, after 3i 
hours. Once the breach had 
been made, however, 
McEnroe’s decline was rapid. 

He looked less capable of 
handling the physical de- 
mands of thta marathon than 
Lendl, a view that toe Czech 
confirmed afterwards. H John 
got -tired, at . the end, hut I 
felt I was getting stronger,’' 
he said. 

In some ways the matrix 
was reminiscent of this pair’s 
epic Freneh Open' final last 
year, although over three 
sets this .time rather than 
five, with McEnroe’s expert- 
toe at the net combating 
Lendl’s power from the back 
of the court . 

•' Jimmy Connors, how dose 
to 33, conjured up an aston- 
ishing victory over the new 
Ckech star, Mfloslav Herir, in 
toe second robber. Having 
won the first set, Connors 
was then given the run- 
around by the 21-year-oM 
Medr, who took toe second 
set and led 44) in toe third. 

At that point C onnors 
mounted one of those storm- 
ing comebacks for which he 
is renowned, and poor Medr, 
so distracted that he even 
served underhand a couple 
of times, was overtaken, and 
beaten 6-3, 3-6, 7-5. 
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SB/B SHELTERS a* toe Wentworth rain seems to Ml mainly on the Spaniard 

David Davies at Wentworth 

McLean’s big drive 

— ■ — ■ — averages only 230 yards in the bad a chance to consotid 

PQI T> driving distance section of toe good lead. 

vTV-MUT Philips performance statistics. But Brown, like so ma 

-'Jm ■ ■ ■ ... ... v.u the hotter British players 


One thing was obvious at 
the start of the third round of 
the Whyte and Mackay PGA 
Championship at Wentworth 
yesterday, whoever led at the 
end of it, it would not be Mike 
McLean, for whom toe very 
long, very wet course would be 
much more than enough. 

And so the fact that, at four 
under par, he jointly leads 
with Ken Brown, with three- 
round totals of 212, needs an 
means not that he assaulted 
explanation. McLean's is 
simple. u I spent the whole day 
jumping all over drivers,” he 
said. Translated from toe pro- 
fessional golfer’s jargon, that 
means not that he assaulted 
people behind too wheels of 
cars but that he belted toe 
living daylights out of bis No 
I wood. 

For McLean, only 5ft 8in 
and 10 stones, toe course had 
at least six par fives, and a 
couple more that were 4.5fs 
and for him to get round in 70 
represented his very best golf. 
He was honest enough to ad- 
mit that not only toe third, 
but also the first and second 
rounds, were toe best he could 
have done and he now looks 
forward to a huge, £80.000 pay- 
day today. 

McLean simply could not 
reach the first, a 471-yard-long 
hole, needed two drivers to get 
up at the third, 452 yards, and 
had to hit two drivers again at 
the 18th. There he did better 
than Us previous best, for he 


SPORT 
IN BRIEF 


GOLF: Lanny Wadkins pro- 
duced same superb putting to 
take a one-shot lead in the 
third round of the $600,000 
Memorial Tournament at Dub- 
lin, Ohio. 

Wadkins, who played his last 
five holes in four under par, 
had toot a 67 for a total of 
208, eitot under. Irwin, the 
overnight leader, struggled to 
a one-over-par 73 for 209. 


averages only 230 yards in toe 
driving distance section of toe 
Philips performance statistics. 

As toe last hole measures 
502 yards, and as he had a 
second shot of 254 yards, it 
follows that to get the ball 15 
feeft past toe pin. as he did, 
was a wonderful effort 

He has a good, positive atti- 
tude to toe course, though “ I 
can get up at some of the par 
fives, and those that 1 can’t 
are so long that most of the 
field can't reach them either,” 
he said. 

His co-leader. Brown, looked 
at one stage as if he would 
dominate the third day- He 
had four birdies in the first 
seven holes, was five under 
par and, with the whole field 
suffering from frequent inter- 
ruptions for thunderstorms, he 


WHYTE AND MACKAY PGA CHAMPION- 
SHIU (Wtrtmrtti).— After Third Rond (GB 
and Inland If not staled ): 212—K. Brawn 
70 . 72. 70; M. McLean 72. 70. 70. 213— 
1. Woossan 72. 70. 71: £. tjh 71. 69. 

73. 215— G. letensoi (SAI TO. 73. 72. 
216 — P. Wl| 75. 72. 69: ft. Dsrit (Acs) 
76. 68. 72 217— «, Balktrnc ISp) 73. 
71. 73:1. Mosey nTn. 74- 21S-J. Jaeota 
(US) >7. 74. 67: H. Clark 74. 76. 68; 
D. Bo on (Mis) Tf. 71. 70; P, CarrlBlIl 73. 
75. 70; D. Feherty 77. 70, 71; A. Russell 
(l£) 1b, 70. 72; J. Rtero <&>> 75. 71. 
72; M. king 76. 70, 72; J. Bland (SA) 
7b. 67, 75. 213— tf. Person (Swe) 82. 
68. 69.- H. Batocchl ISA) 7b. 72. 71: E. 
Rodriguez (Sp) 74. 74. 71; J-M CnMzares 
(Sp) 71. 75. 73, 220— S. forranc* 75. 75. 
70; S. Rees (HZ) 77/ 73 70; D. Cooper 

74. 35. 71: C Basse 75. 72. .73; S. 
Bi&op 72. 73. 75: A. Garrtdo (Sp) 72 

74, 74; B. Gallagher 75. 70. 75; E. Darcy 
■73. 71. 76i V? Fernandez (Am) A 68. 79. 
221— A ForWnud (Sw) 73, 78 70; 6. 
Brand, mr 78, 72, 71: ft. Drummond 75. 

75. 71; G. jnr 75 74. 72; G: 

Taylor (AusJ 70. 79. 72: B. Wail* 75. 

74. 72; T. Qanilw 70. 78. 73: G. Harvey 

75, 72, 74: P. Fowler (Am). 72. 75, 74; 
P. Parkin 75. 71. 75- J. Heart* 75. 71. 
75; A Chandler 75. 71. 75. 


had a chance to consolidate a 
good lead. 

But Brown, like so many of 
toe better British players, is u 
shade cautious and he played 
the remaining holes in one 
over par. He did not take his 
driver off the 16 th to give 
himself the chance of a little 
pitch to the green, and he did 
not make a birdie at either of 
the closing long holes. 

Ian Woosnam. one behind, is 
one of the few who radiates 
confidence on and off tin.* 
course. If he happens to be 
playing well then he sees no 
reason why he should not win, 
and is not afraid of saying so. 

“I am in a good position, 
and to be honest 1 feel I wilt 
win. I have to tell you that if 
I do, then I will probably win 
the next tournament as well or 
the one after that, or just pos- 
sibly both. 

“I know what that sounds 
like, but I seem to get this 
feeling when F about to win. 
The last time it happened was 
in Stockholm last year when 1 
won the Scandinavian Open.** 

He has been paired with 
Sandy Lyle, immediately in 
front of McLean and Brown, 
and will therefore have the 
chance of setting an intimida- 
tory example. Lyle, toe over- 
night leader, literally got off 
to a cold, and wet, start. 

The weather was at its worst 
before he teed off and, denied 
a chance to hit shots or even 
practise putting, he dropped 
three shots on’ the opening 
three holes. But he steadied 
himself with an eagle at the 
fourth and is, in many ways, 
ideally placed to win today. 


• Bonnie Gadnsek -ox the 
US won her first major 
European title yesterday 
when toe beat toe top seed 
and defending champion, 
Manuels Maleeva in the 
European Women’s Open 
final at Lugano. 

The 16-year-old Bulga ri an 
never recovered from a ner- 
vous start and was unable to 
counter - toe 21 -year-old 
American’s solid all-coart 


TENNIS: Ronald Agenor of 
Haiti emerged from the quali- 
fying rounds yesterday as first 
round opponent of world No.l 
John McEnroe in the French 
Open Championships which 
start today at toe Roland 
Garros Stadium, Paris. 

A heavy thunderstorm 
washed out play at yesterday's 
Prudential International Tour- 
nament finals. The matches be- 
tween Leighton Alfred and 
Robin Drysdale, and Kate 
Brasher and Xinyi Li of China 
wall resume today at the Pad- 
dington Sports Club. 

HOCKEY : There was little 
success for the British 
women’s teams on toe third 
day of the European Clubs’ 
Championships in FrankenphaL 
Sheffield, Glasgow Western 


and Pegasus Belfast all lost 
and now lie -at the bottom end 
of their qualifying groups. 


BOXING : Iivingstone Bram- 
ble’s manager • has appealed 
agaist toe $5,000 fine imposed 
on the WBA lightweight cham- 
pion by toe Nevada Athletic 
substance, ephedrine, in bis 
urine, after he had outpointed 
toe former champion. Ray 
Mandni on February 16. 


ICE HOCKEY : Wayne Gretzky 
collected three goals and an 
assist to set two Stanley Cup 
records on Saturday night as 
toe Edmonton Oilers beat toe 
Philadelphia Flyers 4-3 to lead 
the best-of-seven series 3-1. 

Gretzky’s .41 playoff points 
this year surpassed his wen 
record of 38, ' Set in 1983. His 
27 assists in one year are also 
a Stanley Cup record. 


RUGBY UNION: Peter 

McLean is to stay on tour with 
toe Canadian, squad -.despite 
breaking hs ankle . in training 
last Friday. McLean, a stand- 
off, will remain in hospital for 
several days before rejoining 
his teammates in Sydney. No 
decision has yet been made on 
a replacement. 


POWERBOATING: The Ips- 
wich driver Bob Spalding 
made a triumphant return to 


formula One racing by winning 
a thrilling Munich Grand Prix, 
toe first of the Champion 
Spark Plugs series. 

Spalding. No. 1 driver with 
the British Percival Hodges 
team, took the lead on the 
penultimate of the '50 laps to 
win by just over a second 
from Italy's Alberto Vidoli and 
toe American Gene Thibodaux. 
Spalding averaged 85 imph. 

MOTOR SPORT: 'A four-man 
battle between Timo Salonen 
and An Vatanen of Peugeot 
and toe Audi team of Winter 
Boehri and Stig Blomqyist is 
set to dominate toe Acropolis 
Rally . which sets out from 
Atoend today. The 2,296- 
kilometre rally will feature 110 
drivers from 16 countries. 

SOCCER : The Republic of Ire- 
land’s first international in Cork 
for '46 years was a disap- 
pointment as the home team 
drew 0-0 with toe European 
championship finalists Spain. 

A 'crowd of 15,000 turned up 
at Flower Lodge to see the 
Republic create more chances. 
-Their best opportunities came 
from free kicks. Gerry Daly 
was narrowly wide after 33 
minutes and, in the 55th, Liam 
Brady’s kick was beaded just 
over by Mick McCarthy. 
ftmiBtic of irauAWP.. — 
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BBC-1 


BBC-2 


6 0 am Ceefax All 6 SO Breakfast Tima 9 20 
Bonanza. 19 10 Chingley. 10 25 Play SchooL 10 45 

Film ; Lassie Come Home. 1843 sentiment with 
Roddy McDowall, Donald Crisp, Elizabeth 
Taylor. 12 10 pm King Elephant 1 40 News; 
weather news. 

1 45 GRANDSTAND including racing from 
Chepstow (1 50; 2 30; 3 5); and golf — 
PGA Championship final round from 
Wentworth (2 10; 2 45; 3 20); final score 
(5 o;. 

5 10 DISNEY TIME. Les Dennis and Dustin Gee 

introduce the traditional holiday package 
of clips from Disney favourites, including 
Dumbo, Sword In The Stone, Mary Pop- 
pins, plus the new Return To Oz. 

6 0 NEWS; Weather News; sport; regional 

news. 



Lord Penning comes out of retirement for 

6 20 JUHTjL FEE ITS TENTH BIRTHDAY. 

Master fixer J. Savile celebrates a decade 
of magic wand waving in the company of 
some fulfilled fans, including the girl on 
the dolphin who had it fixed for her first 

7 6 WOGAN. Spare a thought for poor Tel, 

having to slave through yet another bank 
holiday in the interests of overtime . . . 
and. what’s more, in the company of 
Catherine Bach from The Dukes of Haz- 
zard. comedian Brendan Grace, Kit Wil- 
liams of Golden Hare fame, and the Five 
Young Cannibals, who should finish off the 
show quite nicely. 

7 35 SILVER BEARS. Ivan Passer’s convoluted 
comedy thriller about international finan- 
cial chicanery has some bankable names 
upfront: Michael Caine, as the agent for 
Las Vegas Syndicate boss Martin Balsam, 
who’s despatched to Switerland to launder 
some loot; Louis Jourdan, as his impecu- 
nious aristo contact, plus Stephane 
Audran, Gybill Shepherd, David Warner. 
Made in 1977. 

9 25 NEWS; Weather News. 

9 40 NIGHT OF 100 STARS. A kind of Academy 
Award ceremony crossed with a Royal 
Variety Show, this entertainment specta- 
cular, recorded at New York's Radio City 
Music Hall last February, called on le tout 
showbiz to do its bit for charity. Edited 
highlights, introduced by Barry Norman, 
include a song and dance duet by Petula 
Clarke and Placido Domingo, a tap routine 
by hoofers Dick Van Dyke, Gregory Hines 
and Christopher Walken; plus George 
Burns, Lena Horne, Kenny Rogers and the 
Dajlasty mob. 11 45 Weather; close. 


6 55-7 20 am Open University. 9\ 0 Pages 

from Ceefax. 10 0 You and Me. 10 14 Pages 

from Ceefax. 

2 5 ORPHAN TRAIN, Jill Eikenberry 
plays dedicated young social worker 
taking a train load of slum children 
to a new life in the mid-West, C185G, 
in well crafted teaxjerker, made-for- 
TV in 1979, with Kevin Dobson. 

4 20 MOTOR 108. Noel Edmonds presents 

the first of two visits (more oh 
Wednesday) to the Silverstone festi- 
val celebrating 100 years of 
motoring. 

5 10 NAMES AND GAMES. Another 

(repeated) holiday outing, to Kemp- 
ton Park, where Simon Bates intro- 
duces the celebrity teams engaged in 
sporting stunts for charity. 

6 0 MOVIOLA: THE SILENT LOVERS — 

Garbo and Gilbert Kristina Way born 
and Barry Bostwick play the screen 
idols. In the re-run account of their 
affair dramatised Scorn Garson 
Kanin’s noveL 

7 35 ENTERTAINMENT SWITZER- 

LAND. Our Man in Montreaux, 
Jonathan King, sends back another 
despatch from the recent Golden 
Rose Festival, singling out some 
particularly bizarre examples of TV 
light entertainment 

8 30 ITS NOT CRICKET. Another pre- 

view for the forthcoming drama 
Bodyline. 

8 35 TANGLEWOOD-. So Yon Want To Be 

A Conductor. Andre Previn did, and 
so did Simon Rattle — but neither of 
them succeeded in gaming one of the 
keenly contested places at the 
famous Massachusetts music centre. 
They were the exceptions that 
proved the rule, though, and this 
second film on Tanglewood lists 
some of the international names who 
did get a chance to develop their 
talent in this extraordinary summer 
hothouse: Bernstein, Osawa, 

Abbado, MaazeL Mehta. It sits in, 
too, on the masterclasses at which 
the international names of tomorrow 
learn to refine their skills under the 
greatest teachers in the world. 

9 25 DEATH IN VENICE. Luchino Vis- 

conti’s ravishing, haunting screen 
version of Thomas Mann’s novel, 
perfectly evoking the deadly beauty 
of the tum-of-th e-century gripped by 
plague, with Dirk Bogarde as the 
w ld-weaiy artist obsessed with the 
grace and parity he has sought all his 
life, and which he now finds embo- 
died in a young boy (Bjorn Andresen) 
staying at his hotel. Slade in 197L 

11 30 INTERNATIONAL GOLF. Highlights 
of today’s final round in the PGA 
Championship at Wentworth. 12 5 
Weather; close. 


ITV London 


7 • an Good Morning Britain — Wide 

Awake Club Bank Holiday Special. 9 25 

Sesame Street 10 25 Walt Disney Presents. 

10 35 Film: Robinson Crusoe. 1972 Russian 

version with Leonid Duravlev, Irankli 

KaanchvQL 12 i Junior Gymnast of file 

Year. 1 0 pm News.' 

1 5 RANK HOLIDAY SPORT SPECIAL 
including international golf — 
Memorial Tournament from Jack 
NicHaus' Ohio course a 10); sports 
desk, with lunchtime cricket scores 
(2 0); racing from Sandown .and 
Red car (2 lflk boxing — profile of 
Commonwealth welterweight champ 
Sylvester Ifittee (3 45); ice skating 
- from Nottingham (4 tk results 
(4 45). 

5 • NEWS; weather. 

5 5 THE MAGIC OF DAVID COPPER- 

FIELD. Spectacular trickery from 
the master US illusionist, including 
some liberty-taking with the famed 
statue 

6 0 KNIGHT RIDER: Good Day At White 

Rock. Re-run crusading with the high 
tech hero (David Hasselhoff), coming 
to the rescue of a distressed damsel 
and getting locked up for his pains. 

7 0 ROLL OVER BEETHOVEN. Final 

instalment of the song writing 
sitcom, with Liza Goddard as 
Belinda, now parental disap- 

proval over the pilL and public 
recognition on Top Of Hie Pops 
Oracle sub-titles. 

7 38 CORONATION STREET. Oracle sub- : 
titles. 


Channel 4 


Radio 1 



8 0 THE BENNY HILL SHOW. Benny 

and the gang with the usual holiday 
frolics, including a carve-up of 
Carmen. 

9 0 NEWS; weather. 

9 15 ALLIGATOR. Robert Forster, Robin 
Biker lead this tongue-in-cheek 
horror yarn, made in 1980, and based 
on the folk myth of the reptilian ex- 
pets that are supposed to thrive in 
city sewers. This one is a monster, 

! with a taste for man-sized snacks... 
U 0 DIANA ROSS — FOR ONE AND ALL. 
The sexy chanteuse recorded in 
concert in New York’s Central Park 
in 1983, with Endless Love, Reflec- 
tions, Pieces Of tee among the 
numbers. 

12 15 NIGHT THOUGHTS with the Bishop ! 
of Durham Close. 


2 25 pm Film: With a Song m My Heart, 
i 1952 biopic of singer Jane Froman with 
Susan Hayward, Rory Calhoun. 4 38 Televi- 
sion Scrabble. 5 0 Alice. 


5 38 FANNY WATERMAN’S PIANO 

PROGRESS: L Starting a repeat 
showing of file televised lessons 
conducted by the celebrated pianist 
and teacher, working with her 
advanced students as well as eight- 
year-old beginner Sally. 

8 8 WHERE IN THE WORLD. Ray Alan 
hosts another round of the travel 
quiz. : 

6 38 WHEELTRAGK5. How will motorists 

of the ftrtnre buy their new cars? This 
week’s edition looks, too. at an anti- 
lock brake system for all, and ask* 

; ' whether a turbo is just a status 
symbol. News summary; weather. 

7 8 THE GAY BYRNE . SPECIAL. 

Another selected edition of Ireland’s 
top chat show, of particular interest 
to anyone in the business of restoring 
antiques. 

8 9 BROOKSIDE. 

8 38 MAN ABOUT THE HOUSEz'Cany Me 

Back to Old Southampton. Starting a 
new batch of repeats from the mid- 
seventies sitcom, . with Richard 
O’Sullivan, Paula Wilcox, . Sally 
Thomsett as the three flat sharers — 
now likely to be reduced to two, with 
Robin apparently obliged to fty the 
nest 

9 9 END OF EMPIRE; Iran. Latest 

programme in Granada's history 
examines the quasi-imperial rela- 
tionship that prevailed between Bri- 
tain and Iran in the late 1940s — a 
mutually convenient arrangement 
that was threatened by incoming 
Premier Mahommed Mussadeq’s 
determination to free his country 
from foreign control- The answer was 
a coup, planned by Britain with 
American aid, and tonight those 
involved talk openly for the first 
time about the plot that toppled 
Mussadeq and restored the foil 
authority of the Shah. 

10 0 NEWHABX. Bob Newhart leads the 
last episode of the imported sitcom. 

10 30 THE ELEVENTH HOUR; Fords on 

Water. Made, says director -Barry 
Bliss, “to answer the pessimism that 
prevails in certain liberal circles, a 
view of the workingclass in defear 
his avant garde 1983 movie follows 
the odd ana often funny exploits of a 
pair of unlikely fellow travellers — 
one white, one .black, both unem- 
ployed bat unbowed — in a chilling 
Britain of the imminent fixture. 

11 55 Close. 



Radio 2 


4 lak Colin Berry. 6 8. Ray Moore: 0 5 
KcnBroce.lt 39 David Hamilton. 12 H 
pa The Grumbleweeds’ Spring Special. 
1 0 David Jacobs. 2 0 Spring Bank 
Holiday -Sommer Sounds. St The ; 
Osmond Brothers and Ray Stevens. 7 0 
Sing Something Disney. 8 0 Alan Dell: 
Dance Band Days; Big Band Era. 9 0 
Humphrey Lyttleton. 10 0 Space Force. 
10 00 Monday Movie Quiz. 11 0 Bernard 
Falk. 1 0 am BUI Rennells. 3 9-4 0 Folk 


i y ssaamM •«*** 

tend. Lewis Carroll classic rend 
by Alan Bennett (11 ~ 

9 8 News: The Mozart Inquest. 

In guest into the death of the 
comnoser. 

10 • News; Money Box. Finance bps. 


Anglia 

7 0 As] 
5 5 Fil 


0 As London. 

5 Film: S*H*E. 


1980 Bond-style 
hokum with Cor- 
nelia Sharpe. 
OntarShanC. 
Robert Lansing. 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 Snapshots; 
close. 

Central 

7 0 As London. 

0 25 Sport Billy. 

9 50 A Lineside Look 
at Model Rail- 
ways. 

10 35 As London. 

5 5 Connections. 


5 35 Happy D 


7 0 As London. 

12 15 Close. 

Channel 

7 0 As London. •• 

9 25 Chips. 

10 25 As London. 

12 15 am Weather, 
close. 

Granada 

7 0 As London. 

10 25 Cartoon. 

10 30 Fireball XL5. 
10 55 Roses Cricket 
1 0 News. 

1 5 Bank Holiday 
Sport- Skating 
(1 10): Roses 


Cricket a 50, 

4 0); Racing 
(2 10); Boxing 
(3 45); Results 
(4 45). 

5 0 News. 

5 5 Connections. - 

5 35 Roses Cricket. 

6 5 Knight Rider. 

7 9 As London. 

12 15 Close. 


7 6 As London. 

5 5 Connections. 

5 35 Whose Baby? 

6 5 Knight Rider. 

7 0 As London. 



7 0 As London. 

0 0 David Frost Pie- - 
sents the Sixth 
Guinness Book 
of Records 
Special. 

7 9 As London. 

12 15 Company; close. 

South-West 

7 0 As London. 

12 15 am Postscript 
weather, close. 


Tyne-Tees 

7 0 As London. 

9 25 Lookaround. 

9 39 Sesame Street. 
10 25 Flintstone * 

Frolics. 

10 55 Roses Cricket 
1 0 News. 

1 5 Bank Holiday 
Sport Skating 
OL 10k Roses ■ 
Cricket (1 50k 
Racing <2 19k 
Boxing (8 45k 
Roses Cricket 
(4 0); Results 
(4 45). 


5 0 News. 

5 5 Connections. 

5 35 Roses Cricket 
S 5 Knight Rider. 
7 6 As London- 
12 15 . Images of the 
Holy Spirit; 
close. 

Yorkshire 

7 0 As London. 

10 25 Cartoon Time. 
19 31 Fang Face 
19 55 Roses Cricket 
1 • News. 

1 5 Bank Holiday 
Sport Skating 
0 10k Roses 
Cricket D 59. 


4 Ok Racing 
(2 19k Boxing 
(3 45k Results 
(4 45k 
5 0 News. 

A 5 Connections. 
-5 35 Roses Cricket 
0 5 Knight Rider. 
7 9 As London. 

12 15 Close. 


1 0 Isanra the Slave 

Girl; Fantastic©. 

2 0 Towser. 

2 15 EgwyL 

3 20 ICouldDoThat 

3 59 Guitarra! 

4 20 Low Tech. 


. 4 50 Lowria'r ' 

Cap ten. 

5 0 StraeonyByd. 

5 39 The Peoples 
.• Court 
5 0 No Problem. 

0 39 Ary Gain 
7 0 Newyddion Saith. 
7 10 Arlwg. • 

7 40 YnFywoGwm 

Cidwm. 

8 39 Ariwy’sHaf 
S 59 SonamdanL 

9 20 Y Byd ar 


9 59 The Cosby Show. 

10 29 Who Cares? 

U 29 Design Matters. 

11 45 Minor Image. 

12 45 Drwedd. 


Radio 3 


0 55 Weather. 

7 9 News; Morning Concert 
9 9 News; This Week's Composes. 
Jean-Philippe Rameau. Excerpts 
from Le temple de la gloire, , 
performed by La Grande Ecurie 
- etlaChambreduRoytfean- 
ClaudeMalgioire. 

19 9 Kano Variations by Mozart 

(Baser dumnter Pobel meint) and 
•- Brahms, (theme by Handel). Janos 

19 45 lachGantatas 1724: No. 173— 
ErhohtesFTetschundBlat 
London Bach Society Choir and 
.' Baroque Orch/Simon Standage. 

U 5 Concert of FI each Music. 

DebussytDanse sacree et danse 
profane: RaveL- Chansons made- 

■ . casses; Francalx: Divertisse- 

ment Poulenc: Le bal masque^ 

■ -Nash Ensemble, Thomas Allen 
(bark ■ • 

12 5 Oslo PO/Mariss Yansons. Grieg: 
Four Norwegian Dances; 

Nielsen: Violin Concerto (Arve 
TeUe&enkd 9 News); Shostako- 
vich; Symphony No. 5; Grieg: 
Norwegian melodies. 

2 9 Music Weekly. . „ „ 

2 45 New Records. Copland: Latin, 
American Sketches (Mexico City 
POffiatlzk Machauk Gais et Solis; 
S’amours ne fait (Boston Camer- 
ata/ Cohen); Mozart Adagio in E 
(St Paul coZokennan); Barber 
Piano Concerto (TeddJoselson/ 

. LSO / Schenck); Gershwin: Porgy 
. and Bess (Roberta Alexander 

- Simon Estes / Berlin RSO/ ■ 

■ - - . -Slatkink Chick Corea: Children’s 

Songs 19 and 20; Gulda: For Rico 
(Friedrich Gulda, piano); Pro- 
kofiev: Symphony No. 5 (St Louis 
SO/Slamnk 

4 55 News; Pan and Syrinx. Portrait of 

French flautist and teacher 
Marcel Moyse. 

5 45 Mozart: Two concert arias and 

Prague Symphony- Kiri Te 
Kanawa, Chamber Orch of 
Europe/Solti. 

0 25 Music for the Iron Voice. Nicho- 
las Danby in the Leonhardts- 
kirche, Basle, plays organmusic 

- by Boyvin, de Grigny, Dandrieu, 
Balbastre. 

7 0 Interpretations on Record: Bar- 
tons Second Quartet 
t 0 An Evening at Vauxhall Gardens. 
18th century entertainment with 
Jennifer Smith (sopk William 

K>nHnU (tcnOT), English Con- 
cert/Trevor Pinnock. Songs by 

- Chll co and Arne, Boyce’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, Hand eTs Organ 
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Radio 4 


5 55 Shipping Forecast 

• . .0 News Briefing. 

• 16 FarmingWeek. 


World Service 
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guardian personal 


Inmemoriam 


WllllHlp 111, 


lectures & 
meetings 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ACTING 


Oxford Drama Progismirw 
8 CaaUa Mfl Home 
Juxan Stmt 
Oxford 

(OflffiJ) 511020 


WAVFORWAHD 
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WHAT QUAKERS 
BELIEVE 

What is the mainspring of 
Quaker work In relieving suf- 
fering and building- peace? 

Why do Quakers have no 
rituals or creeds? 

Write for free paperback: 

Quaker Home Service (82), 
Friends House, Huston Head, 
London, NW1 2BJ. 



E NGLI SH 

RIVIERA 


BOOKING NOW 
FOR AUGUST ’85 

Contact; 

Mrs COCHRANE U 
MANDEB SITE. 
CAULDWELL STREET. 


Tel (0234) 45151 


ART GALLERIES 
& EXHIBITIONS 




HOTEL 

HOSPITALITY 


CADOGAN HOTEL 


AA ** RAC 

Vacnoimfrom Uay25 (Spring Btnk 
HofcWj). ConfoitaMa fmfly hot* 
SO badraont {30 m aufol. UK, torao 
awpwtc OoiourTVaU reoma. CMoo 


w t wtx lnn afm. Prom £95 hmw y 
DSiH, or riSJSO dairy. 


1S-MONTH-OLO AU mads > Iwum. 
01*940 9575. ext. 51. 





FAMILY 
DAY OUT 



LENWOOD COUNTRY 
CLUB 

HOLD) AY VILLAGE 
BMeM, North Devon ... 
FaHy equipped, bumrisaa . 
Stifcaterlng Bugatewi ■ 

Bat In banittful North Devos 

co mj tr y- a ide, oca Aile from 
as ii it i bs^ifa. 

Holiday* Inal ode Ova m e nder - 
ffito of country dob vri* 
(moot heated iwDasdna pool, 
taaals aid aqaaxh courts, Mr 
and restaurant. Also children ’a 
peddlUM pool end pl«r eree. 
Ejccollerrt polf, rWhfaa end 
boree rtdlag ooerby. 

Write or tel far brochure 
(023 72) 79727 


TAMAR INN 
CALSTOCK, CORNWALL 



GOLF. . . 

For the Ideal coifing holiday. 
Coir Unit* Hotel. Golaple. 
Sutherland off ere matne of the 
finest poll in tbs country at 
Royal P or oooh. Brora and 
Odlople co u r se *. 

May, w« | ayd ^you our 

04083 MW 


Monday-'May 27 1385- -;1& 


- OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Yoa an advaed that whenboaking charterfltghts to Greece pT 
■ Gentlana you amt also have Tem^end-oeemanaatymlWKiaten 
hootxd for cock night qTyaur itm. Thu u a ruling bg the Greek 
Cfvfl Aviation Authona and the Federal Republic. qf.GenHanp- 
'T&fore to ormolu wUhmese regulations cow* result in. your bring 
refused admmton into tiHr taxdanuarie* or being aOced te pav the 
JuU scheduled atrfitiv Jbr voter return journey. Student* travtllmg 
on OitdtTti (barter fltgnttoms an exempt firm thuruimg. 


AT THE TBOCADHKO, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
LONDON WI 
OPEN 10 AM TO 10 PM 
Teleplume 01-429 7331 
for (briber details - 


WOLSer HAM-1 Home Study for 
GCE. London Dcorco, BTEC. 


SERVICES 


MUSIC 


GCE * OXBRIDGE: Summer rerl- 
■ka coura*. Brown A Brown. 20 
Wernbarouah Rd., Oxford. Tel. 
(0XB5i 56311. 

GERMAN LANG A Culture by 

jfffsbS? 3 * mrtIVO 01 ' 


HEALTH AND. 
FITNESS 


: SCHOOL of Oriental Medicine. 

! > 1 Vole done. Londoq WS 
IK. Acupuncture. Acupreeaun , 
Mental Medicine. Weekend 
aunee. 01-286 3440. 



"STORY OF BATH STONE* 



* 


Oil 


AIRL1NK HOLIDAYS 

. 01^828 7002;-’ 

9 WUfen Ro«d» SWi 

ahtamtol - - 


JULY/AUQUST 


ATHENS £109 tin 
MALAGA £99 rtn 



WKI 




LOWEST FARES 

AUSTRALIA. AFRICA. ' 
FAB BAST. MIDDLE BAST, 
CANADA. CARIBBEAN. 

PARKWAY TRAVEL, f 

. 391 KDCrWABB B0AD. - I 
LONDONW2. . ' 1 

■Pet MJM U1I 


muss. 8 ~ fou - 

COHV.KRTBD BARN, 1* mflee N. 
KMWfck, alpe. 6. avail. June 29- 
luly 6. July 13-30. £70 PW. 0602 

’a CENTOS. Well equip- 


a /! v ; i l 


The government is considering abolishing 
Wages Councils. This could mean a cut in pay 
and holidays for up to 3 million people. 

Wages Councils set minim um rates of pay in shops, 
catering, hotels, hairdressing, dotbing and 
other low pad industries. 

The minimum rates are already tow 
£55.50 fora trained adult in Haiidxessing 
£68.00 for an adult hotel porter. 

Who can afford even less? 

The government are inviting public comments on this 
proposal. If you work in a low paid job or ifyou are 
concerned about the possible abolition of Wages Councils 
write to: 

Mr. Tompkins, Department of Employment, 

Steel House, TotnOl Street, London SW1 
before 31st May. 

Please send a copy of your letter to: 

LOW PAY’ UNIT, 9 Upper Berkeley Street, London WI 
For further information contact the LOW PAY UNIT on 
01-262 7278 or 01-633 1525- 


QUICK CROSSWORD 4,720 


LAKE DISTRICT, and area: Balf 
Cetartn# at it’s baa. Grey Abbey: 
brochure. (0946) 3773. 

“gsjr, , sm? L«rs5K2 1 71 ^ 


Lmdbergh’s ‘Dive of Deal 

WOOLWICH WEEK 

430 PJJL, WEDNESDAY, 29th HAY, 1906 
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mUdLLVUNGS AT LEAST 
CONSiP&WjTTHMC SEU&atT 

TmwBMNEmrr w&s&si 

QFPVERfUELL. THETRAIL-- 
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ACROSS 

1 Clothing for athlete in 
training (5, 4). 

- 8 Factual or loyal (4). 

9 Railwayman in a box? 

(9k 

10 City of Ukraine (41. 

13 Result — good to eat (5k 

15 Simple — (in USA) ugly 
(6L 

16 Polish composer (61. 

17 interfere with (,6k 

19 Precis (anag.) — oath (6). 





DOWN 

2 Sudden attack (4X 

3 Stick — producing sugar 
(41 

4 Pay (per annum) (6). 

5 Sloping type (61 

6 Water remover — trous- 
ers! i5-4). 

7 Weight — gloom (9). 

21 Sparkling wine (9X 

12 Involved). 

13 Go red — pull chain! (5). 

14 Point on bush, etc. (5). 









20 Natural and sympathe- 18 Underground passage- 
tic? <5>- ' way (6). 

,-31 Part of bridge (41 19 Vegetable — incentive 

1 54 Self-regarding person (61 

191. 22 Allege (4k 

25 Musical sound — don’t S3 Boy’s name (4). 

forget! (4). . 

26 It stands on the draining 
board (5-4). 

Solntion No. 4,719 

Across: 1 Behave oneself: 8 Tor, 9 Sea-battle: 10 

Hobnaib; 11 Trek; 13 foible; 14 Unfair; 16 Eden; 17 
. sentinel; 20 Fieldfare; 21 Ear; 22 Light infantry. 

Dowtu 1 Batch; 2 Hard-boiled ege 3 Visually; 4 Oracle: 

5 Egad: 6 Entertainment; 7 Flecker; 12 Anathema: 13 

Fretful: 15 Detain: 18 Lome 19 Edit 
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Union chief seeks investigation 


by Public Accounts Committee 


Britain will lose 


£57 m in collapse 
of Lear Fan 


From Bob Rodwell 
in Belfast 


The Government Is unlikely 
to recover any of the £57 mil* 
lion it invested in the Lear Fan 
American executive aircraft 
venture with the aim of creat- 
ing high-technology jobs in 
Northern Ireland. 

At the time that the Lear 
Fan hoard decided in Los An- 
geles last Friday to close trad- 
ing immediately there were 
only 27 Ulster workers left on 
the project. 

Hopes that Lear Fan's origi- 
nal promise of 1,200 jobs in 
Ulster — subsequently inflated 
to 2,S00 — would be realised, 
had long been abandoned and 
the board’s final decision has 
met with only weary resignation 
in Belfast. 


The highest figure the TJI- 
cne' 


ster payroll reached was 370, 
but all but a handful were 
made redundant a year ago 
when continuing airworthiness 
certification delays indefinitely 
postponed series production of 
me all fibre twin-turbo-carbon 
prop aircraft 

Most of those made redun- 
dant have found employment 
at Shorts, the Belfast 
planemakers. British Aero- 
space. and companies abroad. 

Stormont authorities de- 
clined to comment on the col- 
lapse yesterday although 
Dr Rhodes Boyson. the North 
em Ireland Minister of State, 
has promised a Commons an- 
nouncement when MPs return 
from their Whitsun recess. 

Comparisons with the De 


Lorean debacle, however, are 
fir mly dismissed by officials 
who say that while De Lorean 
was based entirely upon 
United Kingdom tax-payers’ 
money, Lear Fan had substan- 
tial private capital, too. 

Its failure is seen primarily 
as one of engineering, which 
might have been reversed, 
given time and cash — 
whereas the sports car crash 
was based on rash marketing 
predictions. 

But Ulster’s Industrial De- 
velopment Board fears that 
their second such weil-publi- 
cised debacle within two years 
will keep investment away 
from the province. 

Critics of the project in Bel- 
fast yesterday were urging a 
government campaign to stress 
that the collapse had nothing 
to do with the competence and 

experience of Ulster workers. 

Trade unions, however, did 
draw parallels with De Lorean. 
Mr Terry Carlin, northern offi- 
cer of the Irish Congress of 
Trade Unions. Is to ask the 
Commons Public Accounts 
Committee to carry out a full 
investigation into why govern- 
ment support was continued 
for so longv The Government 
first- became involved in 1980. 
The PAC strongly criticises 
Stormont’s role over De 
Lorean. 

Other critics yesterday 
claimed that similarly generous 
cash backing for locaT compa- 
nies might have created many 
more secure jobs in the 
province. 


Tory opponents line up 
to spike Fowler schedule 


Continued from page one 

sphere of hostility, even from, 
some former admirers. 

One senior minister 
said The trouble with Nigel 
is that he just isn’t a good 
colleague. Everyone now knows 
that he’s one of our bluest 
prolems.” 


a new Treasury Chief Secre- 
tary to replace Mr Peter Rees. 

They are arguing that Mrs 
Thatcher must appoint a minis- 
ter with considerable experi- 
ence and guile to overcome 
the resentment now evident at 
Mr Lawson’s approach. . 


With difficult negotiations 
with public sector unions 
ahead over pay riai-mg and 


reports that the Commons 
elec 


select committee on defence 
are questioning Mr Michael 
Hesemne’s budget forecasts, 
the chancellor’s opportunities 
to make himself more popular 
are limited. 


The Prime Minister is now 
being advised by some of her 
closest confidants that perhaps 
the most important element on 
her cabinet reshuffle, expected 
in September, is the choice of 


Peak efforts 
for charity 


Four men began an attempt 
to Climb Ben Nevis, Scafell 
Pike, and bnowdon in 24 hours 
yesterday. 

To achieve their target they 
will have to drive 410 miles 
between the three peaks— the 
highest in Scotland, England, 
aim Wales. The sponsored ef- 
fort is intended to raise about 
£500 for a new hospital being 
built at Ilkeston. Derbyshire. 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,246 

CRISPA 



mmm 


ACROSS 

7 Bound to be against punish- 
ment 171. 

8 Transport a front for a 
mobile home (7). 

10 Make an erasure that’s. 
allowed in a lettered). 

11 Hurt the French — and 
about time, note! 1.8). 

12 A prima-donna eager for 

. retirement (4). 

13 Put ofT housing record, 
landed in the ■ poultry- 
house! (4, 6). 

14 Private family needs, it 
might appear til). 

19 Takes no notice whatever of 
Diana's friendly expression 
( 10 ). 

22 Always included among the 
Vertebra ta (4). 

23 This bean is used to make a 
liqueur (8). 


DOWN 

1 Bloomer made by shy 
writer (7). 


2 Bringing^ the rear never- 


theless (5, — 

3 Mean though trendy minis- 
ter (6). 


4 Cancel fifty rather than a 
too 


hundred to back a knight (8). 

i, having 


5 Get around a bishop, having 
room (6). 

6 A university man (a non- 
drinker) went first, but put 


up a fight (7). 


9 Fruit and beer rise maybe 
— pound up to begin with 


15 Topping protection when 
- draught! (8). 


24 Elegance of language C6L 

25 A group of students — 


half 

rushed back (7). 

26 Gets in a muddle, causing 
seme irritation (7). 



there's a .... 

16 Pro votes some leader, 
though it’s quite uncalled- 
for (8). 

17 Musical instrument of dis- 
tinctive tone a learner 
wanted (7X 

18 Drunken characters sit near; 
the wine CD- 

20 Men serving one with the 
wrong fruit (6). 

21 Putting drink by, make’ a 

. meal (6). 

Solution tomorrow • 


SOLUTION fiefl) -TO -PRIZE 
PUZZLE 17,239 
Winner of this week’s £20 
prize is Mrs C. Edwards, of 28 
Queen. Street, Oadby s Leices- 
tershire. Runners-up (£10 
book token each) are John 
May, of Arundell House, Tis- 
buiy, Salisbury; G. BL Ben- 
nett. of 33 Alford Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham, and 
DrP- S. Raderecht, of Tresan- 
ton, Bath amp ton Lane, Bath. 


Saboteur 

blamed 

for 

boat race 
crash 
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By a Staff Reporter 


The speedboat driver Gina’ 
Campbell narrowly escaped 
death yesterday in «n accident 
believed to have been caused 
by a saboteur. 

Gina, daughter of Donald 
Campbell, was. among the lead- 
ers of yesterday’s powerboat 
race off Foewy, ' Cornwall, 
when her gearbox and propel- 
ler sheared at 80 mph. 

Her boat. Bluebird IV, spun 
though' 180 degrees, missing 
other front-running craft by 
only a few feet, and narrowly 
escaping overturning in the 
chappy seas. 

Experts were Investigating 
after two other boats in the 
race were found- to have-been- 
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women 

cram 

police 

stations 


By Susan Tirbutt 

A’ hundred and fifty women 
were arrested inside the 
Greenham Common air base in 
Berkshire on Saturday and 
early yesterday- during a. dem- 
onstration protesting against a 
12-month prison sentence for 
criminal damage imposed last 
month on one of the peace 
campers, a vicar’s wife from 
Wales. 

The MoD said none of the 
women, had reached sensitive 


areas inside the base. Charges 
Uitary by- 




Union Street, Torquay, last night, where heavy rain left water a foot deep, forcing drivers to abandon their ears. 


Race scrutineers who exam- 
ined the boats after the race 
discovered that vital bolts bad 
been loosened. 

Miss CasnpeJI said later : 
“ We’re lucky to be alive. If 
we had hit one of the other 
boats which were only a few 
feet away, or if we’d capsized 
as we went broadside into the 
waves, we would have been 
killed." 

A race spokesman said : 

The chief scrutineer exam- 
ined all three craft, and is 
convinced of - sabotage- Bolts 
had been deliberately loosened. 
Miss Campbell and her co- 
driver could easily have been 
killed- "There win be an unof- 
ficial investigation. 

Torrential thunderstorms, 
traffic jams, accidents, and 
outbreaks of violence- spoilt 
the holiday weekend for many, 
with weathermen and motoring 

or gan teat inns -making further 

gloomy forecasts for today. 

RkiqKnaHs at' Bournemouth 
attacked a pub on Saturday 
night with bottles and tear-gas 
cannisters. Two special courts 
will sit today to deal with the 
43 arrested -and charged. 

In Reading a policeman was 
attacked by a gang of 150 
youths. Last eight he was 
recovering in hospital from 
back, neck, and shoulder 
wounds. Four ' yorifas - have 
been Ch ar ged: 

There were at least ID 
deaths on the roads yesterday 
as heavy traffic ran' into the 
effects of the bad weather. In 
Hampshire a. young woman 
was iBlei and three others 
were injured by a hitand-run 
driver at Fawiey, -and a 12- 
year-old - girl- was killed at 
FarlingtotT as she crossed a 
dud carriageway. 

Lightning caused damage to 
police stations in Hampshire 
afcd Sussex and started sev- 
eral fires. AH along the Devon 
and Cornwall coasts downpours 
kept the beaches deserted, and 
Torquay town centre was 
flooded to a depth of one foot. 


Ban new 
SA funds 


— Owen 


By James Naughtie, 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Dr David Owen, the Social 
Democratic Party leader, yes- 
terday urged the government 
to ban new investment in 
South Africa to put interna- 
tional pressure on the Pretoria 
regime. In a letter to Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. Dr Owen said the South 
Africans had been intransigent 
and deceitful over Namibian 
independence. 

He said: “The South Afri- 
cans dislike being exposed as 
international liars and have al- 
ways hidden behind a bogus 
image of being the upholders 
of the rule of law. In fact, of 
course, they have frequently 
lied, frequently broken interna- 
tional law, and frequently mis- 
led governments with whom 
they have been negotiating 

Sir Geoffrey should urge the 
government and the other eon- 
tact group members to put a 
ban on new loans to South 
African companies and prevent 
them raising loans abroad. 

jtt was extremely important 
that the pressure be stepped 


Pit deputies claim provocation 
and halt some emergency cover 


By John ArdiH, 
Labour Correspondent 


up on the South Africans to 
abide 


by UN Resolution 435 on 
Namibia. . 

Last week Mr David Steel, 
tiie Liberal leader, called. for a 
declaration of iittent oh eco- 
nomic relations similar to the 
•Gleneagles . Agreement on 
sporting contacts designed to 
isolate South Africa and in- 
crease international pressure 
for significant changes in 
apartheid mid on Namibia 


Some members of the pit 
deputies onion Nacods, which is 
banning overtime in a dispute 
over mine dosnre consultation, 
refused even emergency cover 
at the weekend, the general 
secretary, Mr Peter McNestry, 
claimed yesterday. 

He described it as a reaction 
against management last week 
using those who provided 
emergency cover as evidence 
that the ban was not being 
obeyed. 

Mr McNestry said men who 
worked in South Midlands 
were told that many more 
were working elsewhere. They 
complained to the union’s ex- 
ecutive. and some members in 
Yorkshire, the North-west, 
North-east and .Scotland 
refused to supervise NUM 
members manning pumps and 
providing other emergency 
cover. 

A National Coal Board 


spokesman said be had no 
ures for the number of Ns 
members woridng this week- 
end, the second iff the dispute. 
But he said the demand for 
weekend ove rt i me working was 
below normal because of holi- 
day closures. 

Mr McNestry- said members 


were becoming increasingly 


angry at the board’s hard 
handling of the dispute, includ- 
ing a • decision to stop bonds 
payments to deputies who 
refuse overtime. “There has 
also been talk of one manager 
in Scotland sacking Nacods of- 
ficials if they refuse to work 
overtime,” he said. 

“The board, seems to be 
adopting a ™f)in approach. 
What they don’t seem to real- 
ise is that will bring a macho 
response.” 

The onion is hoping that the 
Energy Secretary, Mr Peter 
Walker, who met the onion’s 
leaders for two hours on 
Thursday, will persuade the 
board to open talks with the 


union, which wants it to with- 
draw a document on the clo- 
sure or cut back of pits dam- 
aged during the miners’ strike 
and to honour its pledge that 
all closure proposals will be 
put through the colliery review 
procedure. 

The board remained adamant 
yesterday that it woud not 
hold talks until Nacods sus- 
pends the industrial addon. 
The deputy chairman,' Mr 
James Cowan, said yesterday 
that the board was convinced 
that agreement was in sight 

He denied a newspaper 
report that he and the chair- 
man, Mr Ian MacGregor, were 


» virtually isolated " in wanting 
d Kne response to the 


a bard 
dispute. 

• The chief personnel officer, 
Mr Michael Eaton; who’ was 
said an the report to be un- 
happy with Mr MacGregor’s ap- 
proach, said he • disassociated 
himse lf completely " from the 
article. 


NCB determined on tough line 


Continued from page one 
vised when .they were required 
to attend. Officials who do not 
attend on a rostered shift 
should be treated as being on 
strike. 

In the event of an official 
not turning up for work for a 
preohift inspection he should 
hot be allowed to pat in an 
attendance on a later start 
time, but should be regarded 
as being on strike. 

The NCB management goes 


on to make the point that if a 
Nacods official leaves his place 
of work before management 
regards his attendance as com- 
plete he should be told that he* 
has not worked properly and 
that he would accordingly lose 
his pay for the whole of the 
attendance period. - 
The next point has seriously 
angered the Nacods union. It 
is that officials applying the 
ban wiil be in breadi of their 
incentive-bonus agreement 


Mr - Spanton’s letter adds 
that, once the ban is applied, 
the time will come when no 
work will be available for 
other categories of employee. 
In this event, where miners 
are sent home, guaranteed 
wages win not be payable. 

Mr Peter McNestry, Nacods 
general secretary last bight 
said tbat the document 
revealed the uncompromising 
approach being taken by. the 
hoard. 


were made under military . 
laws, including trespass, 
unst 68 women who were 
isequently released ou baiL 
Eighty-two women detained 
by Thames Valley Police be- 
cause they refused to givo 
their names and addresses 
were being held last night in 


police cells in Rcadintf^ Slough, 


Windsor, High Wycomi.. 
Oxford. Didcot and Abingdon. 
“The stations "around Newbury 
are full to capacity," Thames 
Valley police- said. 

Newbury magistrates are ex- 
pected to hold a special court 
session today to hear the cases. 

The demonstration was in 
protest against the gaol sen- 
tence passed by Aylesbury 
magistrates ou Mrs Anne Fran- 
cis, aged 44. She denied crimi- 
nal damage but admitted cut- 
ting through the fence twice 
as* a righteous act" 

Protesters against the sen- 


tence claim that they got into 
old hole 


Ifce base through an 61 

in the wire fence but Ministry 
of Defence police claim that it 
was cut during the 
demonstration. 

Six antl-nutiear demonstra- 
tors were arrested inside the 
Alconbury US air base in Cam- 
bridgeshire last night A 
spokesman for the protesters 
said they bad thrown carpets 
over toe barbed wire fence 
and dinted over it 


Prisoner dies 


John Jackson, aged 18, a 
prisoner at ' Wellingborough 
youth custody centre, collapsed 
and died yesterday during a 
training run for the centre's 
sports day. 

- He was serving 30 months* 
youth custody tor unlawful 
woflnding aim grievous bodily 
harm. The coroner has been 
informed. 


Day return 


Sir Robin- Day, aged fil. re- 
turns to television in 10 days 
to chair Question Time for the 
first time since his heart sur- 
gery three months ago. 


Shi’ites close in on last redoubts of Palestinian camps 

• . . .. . . . LIU. .r U — hkmn» in H,a nAlUilmiC enilfh. o “ fiahrotnnn TTrftnt ’* chnuTH thirtoS * that ! 


Continued from page one 


l endi ng his supporters* nrili 

(and financial) muscle to 1 

Lebanese parties, especially 
the digruntled, enfeebled 
Sunni Muslims, he could try to 
play the spoiler’s role, disrupt- 
ing the Syrian masterplan. 

So Syria has- to cut the Pal- 
estinians down to size. It is. 
doing so through the SfaTites. 
Amal is a more than willing 
instnunest The “battle of fbe 
camps" is the culmination of 
toe ShiTtes, ever-growing an- 
tipathy to the Palestinians. 


Ever since Arafat estab- 
lished his Fatahland in the 
late 1960s, they, of Ml Leba- 
nese communities, have suf- 


fered most from the country’s 
un wining involvement in the 
Arab^sraeli struggle. With the 
development of the Shi’ites* 
own resistance movement 
against the Israel occupiers, 
cazne a pride whose obverse 
has been an undisguised con- 
tempt for the Palestinians* 
own military performance, and 
a determination to ensure that 
these so-called freedom fight- 
ers, never return to the south, 
b ringin g Israeli wrath down on 
Shl’ite heads once again. They 
feel that they have more than 
earned the right to a peaceful 
Kfe, the right to guarantee, by 
their own means, that; once 
toe last Israeli soldier has left 
and toe “ security zone ’’ is dis- 
mantled, Israel, too, will enjoy 


tranquillity on its side of the 
frontier. 

Palestinian garrisons planted 
in toe midst of Shiite zones 
also weaken toe Shiites’ vis a 
vis other communities, en- 
croach on the integrity of toe 
Shidte “canton,” taking dear 
shape, especially in toe south, 
alongside those, toe Druses' 
and the maromte Christians.’ 
•already in existence. Amal ap- 
pears to have brought the 
southern refugee camps, round 
Tyre, firmly under cbntroL 
Ain HUweh in Si don, where 
the Palestinians have potential 
allies in the local Sunni Mus- 


lim militias, is probeHnatic. 

ntiy, Amal felt that 


Apparent _ . 
the Beirut camps were a dear 
and present danger, not merely 


because, in toe populous south- 
ern suburbs, Palestinians live 
cheek by jowl with ShiTtes, 
but because, with the growth 
of their military power in the 
capital itself, toe Pa lestin ians 
would acquire' a particularly 
effective means of asserting 
themselves in the Lebanese po- 
litical arena . at the ShiTtes’ 
expense. 

Whether Syria gave Amal 
toe approval to attack toe 
camps, or whether the fighting 
Just grew out of 
interconununal antagonism, is 
largely academia In any case, 
it .. fits in with the Syrian de- 
sign, and, after two days of 
coy tnlence* ’ Damascus cane 
out behind AxnaL It insisted 
that its Palestinian allies of 


the “Salvation Front’* should 
enter into a strategic alli- 
ance” with 'Amal, toe Druzes, 
and other “patriotic" Leba- 
nese forces. 


Here, however, Syria’s calcu- 
lations began to go awry, ft 
apparently did not take enough 
account of one fundamental in- 
stinct — survival — which has 
proved stronger than; ideologi- 
cal or tactical commitment to 
toe Syrian side of the great 
Arab divide over toe Mideast 
“peace process." 

The sympathies of the -Bei- 
rut camp-dwellers lie ■ essen- 
tially with Arafat Recognising 
that, 'toe Salvation Front 
reached an understanding with 
toe Arafat loyalists on two 


things : that they would pursue 
their rivalries by political and 
nek military means, and that 
ail would join forces in di> 
fence of the camps against any 
external aggression. 

That has now happened. Pal- 
estinian factions which once 
fought against each other in 
toe Beka’a valley and Tripoli 
now pledge that they will de- 
fend the camps together till 
the last man. An ugly cycle of 
cause and effect is making the 
Palestinians more intransigent 
than ever. The Shl’ites were 
infuriated to find that these 
“cowards'* not only fight, but 
do so in such con dt ions more 
effectively than they do. As 
their losses grow, so have their 
vengeful atrocities. 


THE WEATHER 


Heavy rain 
in places 


A DEPRESSION to the southwest 
of Britain will move Slowly north- 
eastwards with an unstable 
southerly airstream covering 
most of Britain .ahead of the as- 
sociated trough of low pressure. 
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